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For the year ending with April 1902. 


PART I.—GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. Constitution of the Department .—'The non-gazetted staff of tlie Depart¬ 
ment remained as it stood at the time of my last report, up to the 13th March 
1902, when the Pandit of the Survey, Babu P. 0. Mukherji, joined the office of 
the Director-General of Archaeology in the capacity of a draftsman. The 
vacancy thus created has not yet been filled up, and a proposal for doing so 
will be soon submitted. It appears to me most essential to engage the services 
of a good photographer, as neither I nor my draftsman are able to take photo¬ 
graphs, and I shall propose accordingly. 

2. Tours of the Archaeological Surveyor .—I have been on tour from the 6th 
November 1901 to the 7th April 1902, that is, altogether 145 days, not counting 
two short interruptions in February and March, when I returned to Calcutta. 
My original programme included a visit to the Patna Division, Assam, arid 
Dacca. I had, however, to postpone my visit to Assam until next year, as on 
my return from Bihar the season was already too far advanced to complete 
this journey. Instead of this I added some shorter tours to my programme, 
which I could still conveniently undertake. Having received information 
about the excavation having begun around the Black Pagoda at Kanarak in 
district Puri. I went down there on the 20th February 1902, in order to see 
how_ the work was done, and if necessary, to offer any suggestions to the 
Engineer in charge. I also took this opportunity to inspect the work, which 
is now in progress at Bhubaneswar and Khandagiri in the same district. At 
all these places, I was accompanied by Rai Prasanna Kumar Pal Bahadur, the 
Honorary Assistant Engineer in charge of jthe work. The results of my obser¬ 
vations will be detailed in Part II of this Report. On my way to Dacca I 
visited Khulna, in order to see the important remains at Bagerhat, viz., the 
tomb of Khanja Ali, as he is locally called, and the big mosque with 77 domes 
called Sat Gumbaz, close to his tomb. Finally, I was ordered to inspect the 
remains at Atia in the Tangail subdivision of the district of Mymensingh. about 
which some information had been submitted to Government through the 
Collector of Mymensingh. I visited this place after the completion of my tour 
in Dacca district, and I have submitted a special report on the remains there in 
my letter No. 37, dated the 29th April 1902. I was also ordered to inspect the 
Siva temples at Bakresvar in the Birbhum district, and the tomb of Zafar Khan 
Ghazi at Triveni and the mosque and minar at Pandua, both in the Hooghly 
district. I did this on my way back from the Patna Division, and I have 
submitted special reports on these remains in my letters Nos. 13 and 16, dated 
the 18th and 19th February 1902, respectively. 

My journeys during the last touring season thus include the following 
districts: Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Patna, Shahabad, Gaya, Birbhum, 
Hooghly, Puri, Khulna, Dacca, and Mymensingh. Their results will be 
detailed in Part II of this Report. The principal object of theso preliminary 
inspection tours was to inspect as many ancient remains as possible, in Order t A 
ascertain what is really worth preserving, and also which places or areas should 
be surveyed in a more detailed and systematic way. 

With legard to the latter point, I have submitted certain proposals in my 
letter No. 38, dated the 29th April 1902, I consider it essential that good 
photographs, plans, and drawings should be prepared of some of the more - 
important groups of monuments in this province. Very little has beer done in 
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this direction, and scarcely anything has been published. It seems, however, 
advisable to me to undertake such works always with a view to publication; 
otherwise, money and labour spent on them will be almost lost to those who 
take an interest in archeology. Conservation, it is true, is the primary object 
of the present survey; but. as owing to the liberality of the Local (government 
during the last years, the most important monuments in Bengal are now m a fair 
state of repairs, time appears to have come to make some of them better known 
to the general public interested in them by means of facsimile reproductions of 
good photographs aud drawings accompanied by the necessary, explanatory text, 
as has been done with regard to other important ancient remains m India. _ 

3. Tours of Babu P. C. Mukherji.—\J\) to the Puja holidays, the Babu 
travelled in the districts of Champaran, Darbhanga, Gaya,. Shahabad, and 
Patna, where he inspected and reported on a number of ancient nonuments, 
and from where he "brought down impressions of a good many inscriptions. 
He then visited several places in the Bhagalpur district, the Burawan Division, 
and the district of Balasore, until, on the 13th March 1902, he joined lus new 
appointment as draftsman to the Director-General of Archaeology. The results 
of his journeys have been submitted to me in several preliminary reports at the 
end oi each’month as well as in a general report, and they will he found 
detailed in Part III of this Report. As regards inscriptions, the discovery of 
one important new document is due to him. He found it inside the Gadadhar 
temple at Gaya, but, unfortunately, the greater portion of it is now covered 
by a statue of Yishnu in the sanctum of the temple, and his attempts to got 
permission from the owner of the temple to remove the statue in order to take 
an impression of the inscription have not met with success. He thus was able to 
copy only the beginning. As the inscription opens with an invocation to the 
Sun God, it is probable that it records the erection of a temple of that deity; 
it is certainly not in situ at present. The next two verses are found also in 
another, hitherto, unpublished Gaya inscription, which also escaped the notice 
of the Babu. It is now inside a small shrine in the compound of the Vishnupad 
temple. It refers to the time of Nayapala, tenth century A.D., and mentions 
the names of three persons, father, son, and gi'andson, viz., Paritosba, feudraka, 
and Visvarupa, who are known to us already from an inscription in the Krishna 
Dvarika temple at Gaya. The inscription, discovered by Babu P. C. Mukherji, 
only contains the first name, Paritosba, but it is almost certain that in the portion 
now covered by the Vishnu statue the two other names follow, and that it 

belong? to the same period. . . 

4. Preservation of ancient Monuments .—Apart from repairs which are going 
on. since previous years, such as the repairs to the temples at Bhubaneswar in 
the district of Puri, and to the Muhammadan remains at Gaur and Panduah 
in the district of Malda, or from other repairs which have been sanctioned at 
the motion of the local Engineers in charge of those buildings, and of which 
intimation has reached me from time to time, such as the closing by wire¬ 
netting of the doors and windows of the tombs of Sher Shah and his father at 
Sasaram in the district of Shahabad, and certain repairs to the palace at 
Rohtasgarh in the same district,—apart from those, I have submitted proposals 
with regard to the preservation of the following ancient monuments: 

(a) Certain minor repairs to the great Siva temple at Bakresvar in the 
district of Birbhum. I have, later on, received a communication intimating 
that the local Sebaits of the place will provide for the cost of these repairs. 

fd) Repairs to the minar and mosque at Panduah, and to the tomb of Zafar 
Khan Ghazi and the mosque at Triveni, both in the district of Hooghly My 
proposal principally concerns the minar at Panduah, which, though not of any 
great artistic value, seems to me well worthy of preservation on account its 
being quite unique in this province. It is evidently an imitation of the Qutub 
Minar at Delhi/ Its fifth storey and top piece have broken down, and l have 
proposed to re-build these portions, which may he easily done with the help of 
a lithograph published in 1871 by the late Mr. Bloehmann, on which the entire 
structure is still seen. With regard to the other buildings, I have thought it 
sufficient if only such preventive measures are taken as may. preserve those 
portions of them which are still standing from complete destruction. 

(c) Repairs to the broken Asoka column near Pipariya, in the district 
of Champaran, commonly called the Rampurwa Asoka pillar. It will be 




necessary to remove the larger portion of the pillar, now lying in the open field 
for a distance of some 800 or 1,000 feet to the south, to its original site, where 
its broken base is still standing, and to put it up there in its original position, 
1 again beg to emphasize the necessity of these repairs owing to the high 
antiquity and great importance of this monument, and I shall deem it a special 
favour if the Local Government may see its way to provide the neeessary 
funds for these probably comparatively expensive repairs. 

The following proposals have not yet been submitted to Government, but 
will be so before I go on privilege leave in the beginning of July :— 

(d) Repairs to the tomb of Bakhtiyar Khan, near Chainpur, in the 
Bhabuah subdivision of the district of Shanabad. It is almost a copy of the 
tomb of Hasan Khan Sur, the father of Sher Shah, at Sassaram, evidently of 
the same time. But it is a very fine specimen of its kind, and now in such a 
condition as to make repairs urgently required, if the monument is not to be 
allowed to tumble into pieces. A separate report will be submitted shortly. 

(e) Repairs to the tomb of the Bengal Sultan Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah, 
near Mograpara, the site of Sonargaon, the ancient capital of Eastern Bengal, 
in the Narainganj subdivision of the district of Dacca. It is a plain 
basalt sarcophagus, resting on a basalt platform. No inscription is found 
on it, and only tradition points to it as the burial place of this king, who 
is best known on account of his literary correspondence with the famous Persian 
poet Hafiz. What will be required to do to it, is merely to raise the platform 
and the sarcophagus, which have now sunk, and the stones of which have 
become dislocated. This probably can be done without any great outlay of 
money, I shall also propose to add a suitable inscribed tablet to it. saying that 
this tomb is traditionally pointed out as the resting-place of Ghiyasuddin 
Azam Shah. Similar tablets are now erected at various places of historical 
interest all over India. A special report will be submitted later on. 

5. PhotographSydrawings, and inscriptions. —As I have already remarked 
in paragraph 1 of this report, no photographer has been employed by me, 
and consequently I have not been able to take any photographs of the monu¬ 
ments inspected by me, I intend, however, making provision for this before 
I start on my next journey. As to drawings, my stay at the places visited 
by me generally was limited to a short time only. In order to procure good 
drawings it is necessary to provide for a prolonged stay of several days at 
each place, in cases even for several weeks. It will even sometimes become 
necessary to make special preparations, such as scaffolding, wherever the 
building to be sketched is very high, in order to take the necessary measure¬ 
ments. I do not think that drawings based on mere rough sketches, such 
as I might have procured during my last journey, are of any value, and it is 
for this reason that I have not brought back any drawings to speak of. Of 
inscriptions I have copied and read a great number, partly on the spot 
from the original stone, partly from impressions on paper. I have already 
in paragraph 3 of this report referred to the discovery of two new in¬ 
scriptions at Gaya of the 10th century A. D, I also took an impression of 
the unpublished Sanscrit inscription at the Akhshaya-vata at Gaya, which 
is of the same time, and of another small but valuable inscription in Sanskrit 
at the Prapita-Mahesvara temple close to it. Its date corresponds to Thursday, 
the 1st May 1242 A.D. As I shall show later on in Part II, these inscrip¬ 
tions are of special interest for the local history of the sacred iirthas of 
Gaya, helping us to put back their date to a period far anterior to the time 
when the present temples were erected, which, as I need scarcely remark, 
are all of comparatively recent age. Some of tbe many votive inscriptions on 
Buddhistic images in the districts of Gaya and Patna are also of some interest 
on account of the names which they preserve. In Dacca, 1 found on a loose 
slab an apparently new inscription in Persian poetry mentioning a king 
Ruknuddin, who is evidently the Bengal Sultan Ruknuddin Barbak Shah 
(1459—1474A.D.) It is the first instance of an inscription of a Bengal Sultan 
composed entirely in Persian poetry. I think that for the first time I have 
succeeded in deciphering the inscription of the time of Sher Shah on the dargah 
of Shah Juman Madari at Hilsa, near Bihar, and of the short inscription 
over the prayer niche of the tomb of Sher Shah’s father at Sa 3 aram. I regret 
that I was unable to procure an accurate copy of the inscription over the 
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central arch of the Alarngiri Masjid at Rohtasgarh. It is written in very 
small characters, and put up in a position very high up, so as to make it 
impossible to read it while standing down below. But from what I could 
make out, it is evidently a record of Sher Shah’s time, thus helping us to fix 
the accurate date of this Mosque, which local tradition ascribes to the time of 
Alamgir. Another, evidently unpublished, inscription of the time of Shah 
Jahan was found over the door to a tomb at the foot of Rohtasgarh hill. It 
is of some interest, as it mentions the several parganas forming the jagirs of 
the then Qiladar and Darogah of the fort. A great many new inscriptions 
of the Moghul time also have been copied; their principal value consists in 
enabling us to determine the accurate date of the buildings to which they are 
attached. I shall refer to these inscriptions in connection with my notes on 
the places where they are found in Part II of this report, and I do not, for 
this reason, consider it necessary to add to this report a list of all the inscrip¬ 
tions of which copies have been taken. 

6. Sculptures and statues. —In two of the districts visited by m e, vis., Gaya 
and Patna, a great many ancient statues are found scattered all over the 
country . Generally, ‘they are now put up in modern temples and worshipped 
as something quite'different, of course, than what they originally were meant 
to represent." But many of them are still lying loose, and there is scarcely a 
single village where not at least some fragments of ancient statuary are col¬ 
lected under the village pipal tree. Those statues generally belong to the 
time of the Pala kings, who ruled over Bihar and portions of Western Bengal 
from 800 to 1200 A.D. They are both Buddhistic and Brahmanical, and they 
afford a very graphic illustration of the connection between these two rival 
sects, which seems to have developed more and more towards a gradual inter¬ 
mixture of both, the result being that Buddhism became more and more 
Hinduized. As an instance of this, I may quote the statue of Karttikayini, 
the female energy of the war god, inscribed with the Buddhist creed. I 
found this curious image at Dhara wat, in the district of Gaya. 

The Buddhistic images are of special interest. With the exception of 
the Grseco-Buddhistic sculptures from Gandhara, found all along the North- 
Western frontier of India, they are the only class of Indian Buddhistic art, 
which has come down to us with a fair amount of completeness. The Indian 
Museum in Calcutta is the only institution which possesses a good collection of 
this particular branch of Buddhistic art, and it is a matter of great regret 
that many rare specimens, which would greatly add to the value of this 
collection, are at present put up in local shrines, and thus have become objects 
of religious worship, so as to make it impossible to remove them to this institu¬ 
tion, where not only they would be better cared for than at their present 
places, but also serve a more useful purpose in the interest of archaeology, 
than they now do. I have, however, noticed a few valuable specimens, now 
lying uncared for, which it will be possible to procure for the Indian Museum, 
and I shall later on submit a special report with regard to this point. 

7. Concluding remarks .—The staff of this Department has worked to 
my entire satisfaction. Babu P. C. Mukerji has shown great, zeal in com¬ 
pleting the tours which he was ordered to undertake, for a great part of the 
year under trying circumstances. My draftsman Babu Haridas Dutta, has 
been of great use to me in copying- inscriptions, for which he is particularly 
skilled. For reasons above stated, I am not able to submit any specimens 
of his drawings; but drawings of his, previously submitted, have met with 
great approval. My clerk, Babu Krishna Chandra Mozumdar, was left in 
sole charge of my office during my absence on tour, and he has given me much 
satisfaction by the great care with which he discharged his duties. 

PART II. -MOTES ON ANCIENT MONUMENTS VISITED BY THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

SURVEYOR. 

A.—DISTRICT CHAMPARAN. 

8. Gefieral remarks .—The following is a list of ancient remains in the 
district of Champaran, inspected by me:— 

Theihroe Asoka pillars, viz., the two Lauriya pillars, one near Thana 
Gobindganj and the other fifteen miles north of Bettiah, and the broken 



pillar near village Pipariya, Thana Shikarpur, in the Bettiah subdivision. 
The last is commonly known as the Rampurwa pillar, while the others are 
called, respectively, the Lauriya-Araraj and Lauriya-Navandgarh, or Radhia 
and Mathia pillars. The last two names are misnomers, they having been 
chosen, as it appears, by Mr. Hodgson’s Pandit in order to avoid’ the obscene- 
sounding name Lauriya; 

The ancient Buddhist stupa, two miles south-west of Thana Kesariya ; 

Another mound, evidently the ruins of a Buddhist stupa, called Sagardih, 
on the road from Pipra to Kesariya; 

The earthen barrows, probably sepulchral mounds, close to the second 
Lauriya pillar, fifteen miles north of Bettiah; 

The Nandangarh, wrongly called Navandgarh, close to the same place; 

The Chankigarh, three miles west of Thana Shikarpur; 

Ancient fort and modern temples at Simraon, in Nepalese territory, five 
miles from Purnahia factory ; 

The Nonachaur ka-garh, five miles east of Motihari; 

Fort and temples at Sitakund and Bediban, close to Pipra railway station. 

I shall deal with them in the order of this list. 

9. The Asoka pillars .—These pillars, together with another one near 
Bakhra, in the district of Muzaffarpur, which will be mentioned later on, 
mark the stages of the journey to Nepal, which Asoka undertook in the 21st 
year of his reign in order to visit some of the holy sites of Buddhism. In the. 
27th year of his reign he ordered six religious edicts to be engraved on them. 
These edicts are not on the Bakhra pillar, but from its general style, as also 
for other reasons, there can be no doubt as to its origin. Of the three Cham- 
paran pillars, that at Lauriya-Nandangarh, fifteen miles north of Bettiah, is 
best preserved. With the exception of some injuries to the jaw of the lion 
on its capital, evidently the effect of a cannon shot, the mark of which may 
still be seen on the northern face of the pillar, it is still almost perfect. I think 
General Cunningham is right in attributing this damage to some zealous 
followers of the army of Mir Jumla, which was then on its way back from 
Bengal after the defeat of Sultan Shuja, the brother of Aurangzeb. 'Hie date 
Hijra Era 1071 = A. D, 1660-61, which is found inscribed on the pillar in 
connection with the Muhammadan creed and the name of Aurangzeb, points to 
this. I believe that the destruction of the northernmost pillar near Pipariya, 
some twenty miles distant from the Lauriya-Nandangarh pillar, is due to 
the same agency. The Lauriya-Araraj pillar, near Thana Gobindgunj, has lost 
its capital, but is otherwise in a fair state of preservation. Both Lauriya 
pillars seem to suffer considerably on their northern faces from the effect of 
the weather; they look quite black there, and their polish, although beautifully 
preserved otherwise, has gone in these portions. A few small cracks also begin 
to spoil the writing, which, however, is still in a very fair state. I am afraid 
no preventive measures against this are available. Perhaps the pillars might 
be cleaned from time to time, provided this is done with great care. Although 
they are now surrounded by-iron railings, vandal scribbling of names on them 
is still going on. The latest addition to this illustrations list is the name of 
S. P. Sinha, a Sub-Inspector of Police from the Lauriya out-post, who recorded 
his name on the Lauriya-Nandangarh pillar as lately as the-1st May 1898. 
Luckily the ancient edicts are so high up that they cannot be reached 
without the help of a ladder. These modern names are all on the lower, 
uninscribed surface of the pillars. 

'I he northernmost, so-called Rampurwa pillar, near village Pipariya, is 
still deplorably neglected. I have accordingly, in my letter No. 40, dated 
the 1st May 1902, submitted a special report on this pillar, proposing that it 
might be put up again in its original position. Its broken base still stands in 
sitii, midway between two low earthen mounds covered with brick fragments, 
evidently the remains of some Buddhistic monuments. The greater portion 
of its shaft now lies within a swamp, almost entirely under water, some 
800 or 1,000 feet, to. the north of its base. Evidently an attempt was made 
to remove it, which, however, soon was given up on account of its difficulty 
and. costliness. Close to it stands the capital, which was disconnected from 
the shaft by Mr. Garrick in 1881 in order to take a photograph of it. It 
still stands iu the same position as put up by Mr. Garrick, but the lion 
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already then lost, and it seems hopeless to recover it. Only the broken feet of 
the lion are still on the top of the capital, 

The three Asoka pillars are by far the most important remains in the dis¬ 
trict, and range among the most valuable ancient monuments of India. It is 
for this reason that I venture to hope that my suggestions with regard to the 
conservation of the Rampurwa pillar will meet with favourable consideration 
by Government. 

10. The Kesariya and Sagardih Stupas ’.—The first stupa stands two miles 
to the south-west of Thana Kesariya. It consists of a round brick tower 
raised upon a brick platform. I think General Cunningham is right in iden¬ 
tifying it with one of the monuments described by the Chinese pilgrim 
Iliuen Thsaug, It was at that time, in the 7th century A, D., believed to 
have been erected over a place where Buddha, in one of his former births, had 
appeared as a Chakravartti or universal monarch. From its general appear¬ 
ance it may well be ascribed to the first centuries of the Christian Era. The 
absence of any surface ornamentation arouud the tower is remarkable. 
Apparently these have disappeared in the course of time. A hole has been 
dug into the tower, probably by some treasure-seeker. There is, however, little 
probability that it contains any relic deposit, as for the reason stated above, 
the monument seems to belong to the class of memorial stupas, of which 
many existed in India at various places, connected with some remarkable event 
4 in the life of Buddha or other saints. The platform of the stupa is now 
covered with thick jungle, and difficult of access. Without clearing away the 
jungle and making some excavations all around it, it is impossible to form an 
idea of its exact structure. I think, however, that this would be worth under¬ 
taking, although the site does not seem promising with regard to statues and 
sculptures. Probably the stupa had only some plain ornaments around its 
surface, I did not find the statue of Buddha inside a low brick mound close 
to the stupa which General Cunningham mentions; the mound, which has been 
excavated several times, may still be seen. 

The mound called Sagardih by General Cunningham is locally known 
simply as ‘ bhisa ’ or mound. The village Sagar is close to it. It, stands 
at a distance of some three or four miles from Pipra, on the road to Kesariya. 
Although it is now too thickly overgrown with jungle vegetation to allow of 
forming an accurate idea as to its original shape, I do not hesitate to accept 
General Cunningham’s opinion that it was a Buddhistic stupa. At the foot of 
the mound is the tomb of a Muhammadan saint called Mallang. It is a very 
insignificant, modern looking brick building, with vaulted roof. At a little 
distance there is a large tank with a debi-ka-asthan on its borders, such as 
hundreds may be seen all over the country. Altogether, this place does not 
look like a promising site for any detailed investigation. 

11. Earthen barrows probably sepulchral mounds at Lauriya, 15 miles north of 
Bettiah .—I believe these mounds would very well repay a systematic explora¬ 
tion. It would thus be possible to form an opinion as to their original desti¬ 
nation. Hitherto, the only clue seems to be a short reference in the Bengal 
Administration Report from 1868-69, saying that a short time ago, a leaden and 
perhaps a second iron coffin with human bones was found in some of them. 
The various excavations by General Cunningham and his assistants have not 
yielded any results to speak of. When I was at Lauriya, Mr. Moore, the pre¬ 
sent Manager of the Lauriya farm, showed me some copper vessels, which, to¬ 
gether with two ancient copper coins, had been dug up from one of the mounds. 
The copper vessels were of exactly the same shape as those at present in use, 
and, although covered with verdigris, may be of quite recent date. Of the 
coins, one belonged to Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur and had the date 847 A.H.= 
1443 A. D. The other was very much worn off and could not be identified. 
From its size, it looked like a Graeco-Indian or Indo-Scy thic coin from the 
North-West, rather a remarkable find considering the locality; but nothing 
definite could be made out with regard to it. 

I counted altogether fifteen mounds, some very small, some higher. They 
are arranged in three rows, ono running from west to east up to the place where 
the Asoka pillar stands, and two parallel rows, running from north to south, 
at the western end of the first row. This arrangement suggests that they 
were erected according to some definite plan or scheme. Some of the eastern 
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mounds show fragments of brick on their surfaces; others seem to consist 
merely of earth, which in course of time has hardened and developed into a 
stiff clay, which is now to a large degree used by the natives of the place, who 
mix it with water in order to paint the walls of their houses. 

12. The Nandangarh and Chankigarh .—These two remarkable ruins, which 
are situated in sight of each other, one close to Lauriya, 15 miles north of Bet- 
tiah, and the other some 10 or 11 miles north of it, are locally believed to be 
forts built by some ancient and fabulous Rajas. The former is generally 
called Navandgarli, hut the actual local pronunciation is Nandangarh. From 
time to time attempts have been made to identify them with some of the large 
Buddhist stupas, mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, which, from the distances 
and directions recorded by them, may be looked for in these or adjacent tracts 
of the country. Even recently Mr. V. A. Smith has upon similar calculations 
pronounced the Nandangarh to be the stupa erected by Asoka over the ashes of 
Buddha, but he freely admits the impossibility to affirm this positively, until 
an adequate survey of the entire groups of ruins is made, and well-devised 
excavations are effected. From my own preliminary observations I am not 
inclined to believe that these huge and, as it seems, solid masses of bricks are 
the remains of any buildings of this kind, and I should rather look upon them 
as some sort of fortifications. Around the Nandangarh the traces of an old 
ditch are still visible. On its top, which forms an oblong terrace, traces of 
some small brick buildings, perhaps watch-towers, remain. The Chankigarh, 
which is much higher, consists of two parts, one platform with sloping sides 
upon which rests an oblong building, the sides of which fall down perpendi¬ 
cularly, |while only the top seems to be a little rounded. A broad winding 
pathway leads up to the top from the south. Above, no remains are seen, 
except some small insignificant shrines. At one place some digging has been 
done, apparently by Mr. Garrick in 1881, although iu his report he makes no 
mention of this. Some sheets of water run around the mound, perhaps the 
remains of an old ditch. Both mounds seem to consist of solid masses of bricks 
some 800 to 500 feet in circumference, but I could not observe anything in 
their structure that resembles a Buddhist stupa. A detailed and systematic 
exploration of both the Nandangarh and Chankigarh is well worth undertaking, 
hut this will require time and special funds. 

13. The remains at Simraon, Nonachaur-ka-garh , Sitakund and Bediban .— 
The remains at Simraon are already within Nepalese territory. It once must 
have been a large town surrounded by walls, traces of which are still visible; the 
boundary now runs along the southern wall. Close to the Isra tank is a math 
with a temple of Kankali, bearing an inscription, the date of which corresponds 
to 1747A.D. It seems, however, to refer not to the temple to which it is at 
present attached, hut to another older structure. Another larger math is at 
some distance from the Isra tank, at a place called Ranivas. It contains a 
large temple of the Nepalese style, enshrining images of Rama and Sita. All 
these buildings are of quite recent date and possess very little interest. Some 
unimportant specimens of ancient statuary are found inside of them. 

The Nonachaur-ka-garh is wrongly called Sarongarh in the List of Ancient 
Monuments in Bengal. Sarongarh is about two miles distant and does not 
contain any ancient remains. The Nonachaur-ka-garh is an oblong fort, 
divided into four smaller sections by two roads running through it, one in each 
direction. At the place where they meet an ancient tank exists, which is now 
silting up. All the four sides of each of the four smaller sections seem to have 
been protected by walls. They are now mostly dangerous of access, owing 
to the thick jungle which covers them. 

Sitakund and Bediban are two places close to the Pipra Railway Station. 
The remains at the former place are within an oblong enclosure wall, with a 
■way running through each of its four sides. They consist of a deep circular 
pond, surrounded by bricks, with four ghats leading down to it, and of several 
modem looking temples and shrines, together with some Samadhs of Sadhus. 
The principal temple enshrines eight well-preserved images of an older date, 
vis., two Ganesas, one seated with four arms, and one dancing with eight arms; 
one Surya; one Hanuraan; one Ravaua, with 20 arms and 10 heads, five of 
which are only shown on the carving; one Vishnu; one Durga; and one 
Mahishamardini, or Durga, in the act of killing the buffalo-demon. The most 




remarkable object of worship inside the Bediban temple, which stands on a high 
mound, apparently the remains of an older structure,.is a slab bearing an in¬ 
scription in Arabic or Persian. This stone now receives poojah from the Hindus 
of the place. Unfortunately, it is covered with such a thick layer of cement that 
it is impossible to read it. General Cuimingam thought he could read the name of 
Mahmud Shah, whom he identified with the Jaunpur king of this name 1450 
A.D.). This is probable. Guided by the fact that a Muhammadan inscription 
had become an object of Hindu worship, and by the style of the principal 
temples at Sitakund and Bediban, which closely resemble Muhammadan tombs, 
General Cunningham further started a theory that these places had originally 
belonged to the Muhammadans and had later on been appropriated by Hindus, 
a remarkable fact, if true, as generally the reverse has been the case. But I 
believe this theory has very little to speak in its favour. The peculiar style of 
the two temples may be observed at several places in Bihar, and does not point 
to a Muhammadan origin. 

The remains mentioned in this paragraph are not worth preserving. 
Other still more insignificant remains at the same places have been left un- 
mentioned. 

B.—DISTRICT MUZAFFARPUR. 

14. The remains at Bakhra-Basar and at Hajipur .—The remains at these two 
places are the only ancient monuments inspected by me in tne Muzaffarpur 
district. At the former place the principal object of interest is the Asoka 
pillar already referred to in paragraph (9) of this report. Although it does 
not contain any inscription of Asoka, yet its style as well as its material 
distinctly point to its having been set up by order of this king. Moreover, 
it is possible to identify it with one of the Asoka pillars, mentioned by Hiuen 
Thsang at the site of the ancient Vaisali, as General Cunningbam has shown. 
No ancient inscription is found on it, but it has been scribbled all over 
by modern visitors. The pillar is much lower than the other ones, probably 
on account of the subsequent rising of the surface around it; also the polish 
is not as fine as on the other pillars, and the lion on its capital is clumsier 
than that at Lauriya-Nandangarh, and rests not on a circular abacus with the 
geese ornament around it, as at Lauriya-Nandangarh and Rampurwa, but on a 
square base without any omamentatipn. Close to it is a low mound, upon which 
some Buddhist statues of the Pala time are enshrined within in a modern hut. 
Extensive remains are scattered all over the country for several miles 
distant. These have been identified by General Cunningham with the ruins 
of Vaisali, the capital of the Lichhavi country, a famous place in the history 
of Buddha. Dr. Hoey has recently attempted to set aside this identification, 
but his arguments are very little convincing. To check the various identi¬ 
fications jput forward by General Cunningham would require a detailed and 
systematic survey of the whole area, accompanied by judicious excavations, 
a work which, for various reasons, seems to be promising of valuable results. 
The pillar at Bakhra is in good state of preservation. 

Hajipur, an important place in later Muhammadan times, contains an 
old mosque with three domes, built by Makhsus, in tbe time of Akbar. 
This we learn from an inscription ovfer its gateway. Unfortunately the 
exact date of this record could not be made out. The mosque is built of 
stone and in a fair state of preservation, except that some of the carvings 
in its outer walls have become defaced, owing to the influence of time. 
It is not very remarkable, neither on account of its style, nor for any other 
reason. 

C.~DISTRICT GAYA. 

15. Preliminary remarks .—The ancient remains inspected by me in this 
district will be •- e, twith in the following order 

The city of Gaya; 

Budh-Gaya and adjacent places; 

Kauwa Dol; , 

The Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills; 

The remains at Dhara wat, close to these hills; 



R ie remains at Bela and Ner ; 

le remains at Pai Big ha, Ghenjan, and Kispa; 
le Hindu temples at Konch, Pali, Utern, Deo, and Umga; 

The remains at Paehar and Cheon, near Rafiganj ; 

The remains at Kurkihar, Punawa, Hasra •Kol, and Bishenpur ; 

The remains at Afsand and Parbati Pahar; 

The Muhammadan remains at Miranpur Nadera, Jaru, and Hasanpur 
Kako. * 

This arrangement endeavours to group together those ancient remains, 
which either geographically or for other reasons are connected with each 
other. With the exception of the last item, all other remains are either Bud¬ 
dhistic or Brahminical. There is scarcely any ancient place in this district as 
well as in the neighbouring district of Patna, where not ruins of both classes 
are found together. This is hot a mere chance, but, as I have already pointed 
out in paragraph (6) of this report, it represents fairly accurately the state of 
affairs which prevailed throughout ancient Magadba in the last centuries before 
the downfall of Buddhism, 

16. The. City of Gaya .—The mauy temples which now adorn the sacred 
tirthas of Gaya, are. more or less modern and afford but little archmological 
interest. They contain, however, a number of ancient inscriptions and statues, 
with which £ shall principally deal in this paragraph. 

As regards inscriptions, I have already, in paragraph (5) of this report, 
mentioned the discovery of some new or unpublished documents at Gaya. 
One was found by Babu P. C. Mukherji, inside the Gadadhar temple. It 
probably refers to the erection of a temple to the Sun-God, and dates from 
the time of Nayapala, i.e. y the 10th century A.D. Unfortunately, it is now 
covered by a statue of Vishnu, and as there seems to be no chance of the 
owners of the temple agreeing to remove this image, only the beginning of it 
could be copied. Another very similar record of the same period was found 
by myself inside a small shrine in the compound of the Vishnupad temple. It 
tells us that Visvarupa, apparently a high official, well known to us from other 
Gaya inscriptions, adorned Gaya with a multitude of temples erected to 
Gadadhara and other deities. The inscription is not in situ , and it is impossi¬ 
ble to say to which Gadadhar temple it refers; it is certainly not the 
present shrine of this name. The inscription near the Akshaya-vata or eternal 
banyan tree is of the same time and is interesting for the local history of 
Gaya, as it mentions this tree and thus shows that it existed as a tirtha 
already in the 10th Century A. D. Close to it is the temple of Prapitamahes- 
vara, to-which a small Sanskrit inscription is attached. It is interesting both 
on account of its date and the light which it throws on the local history of 
Gaya. Its date is the Samvat year 1299, the new-moon tithi of Jyaishtha. 
a Thursday, while the Suratrana (i.e., Sultan) Maujadina was reigning. This 
Sultan must be identified with Muizuddin Bahrain Shah of Delhi, who was 
taken prisoner on the 10th May 1242 A.D., and murdered on the 19th May 
of the same year. Calculating all the possible European equivalents of the 
Indian date, I fi^d that both the 1st May 1242 A.D. and the 18th June 1243 
A.D. would agree, both being a Thursday,* coupled with the new-moon tithi 
of Jyaishtha. But, as the inscription refers also to the reign of Muizuddin 
Bahram Shah, the first date only, vis., 1st May 1242 A.D., is admissible, and 
the inscription thus was written only a few days before the end of this king. 
Its purpose is to record a pilgrimage to Gaya, which some Rajput minister, 
apparently from the North-West, had undertaken. He says: “I have done 
Gaya. Witness thereof is Prapitamaha. ” A statement of this kind is now 
technically called ‘ Sakshi-Sravana, ’ or ‘ invocation of witnesses. ’ It is incum¬ 
bent upon every pilgrim either at the end of each of the stations which he has 
to go through, or at the completion of the whole pilgrimage, on the seventh 
day, to invoke the gods as witnesses that by completing the prescribed rites 
he has freed himself from the debt which he owes to his ancestors# In the 
present ritual, the‘eternal fig-tree’ and the temple of Prapitamahesvara are 
the last station to which the pilgrim goes, and as a record of this kind refers 
just to the deity of the temple where the pilgrimage now ends, we may 
conclude that in one important point at least, the ritual to be observed at Gaya 
some 650 years ago was exactly the same as it now is. 
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I also copied a small Safci inscription at the Gadadhar temple and an. 
inscription in Telugu characters near one of the ghats leading down to the 
river Phalgu. The latter I am unable to read myself. Other well-known 

inscriptions have been left unnoticed. 

The only ancient statue, which I found at Gaya, is the figure of an 
elephant, represented in the act of culling flowers or fruits from a tree, a 
favourite subject in anciont Indian art. It is decidedly a carving of at least 
the beginning of tho Christian era. It stands inside a small shrine on the way 
to the Vishnupad temple, and is locally called Gaya-gaja, or the Gaya 
elephant. I find it mentioned already in Narayanabbatta’s Gayanushthana- 
Paddhati, a manual on the ritual to be observed at Gaya, about 300 years old. 
All the other images are of the style and material used in the Pala time 
(800—1200A D,j, and probably also later on, but some are remarkable for 
various reasons, and will be noticed here accordingly. An image of Vishnu, 
seated cross-legged, with four arms, two of which rest on his lap, while the 
others hold club and wheel, is rare and not often met with. His female 
energy, Vaishnavi, is generally represented as seated on Garuda, but I found 
one image of her, where she is shown standing, with four arms, two of which 
hold a shell over her breasts, so that the top of the shell just touches her chin, 
while the other two hold club and wheel, A statue of Hari-Hara, i.e., half 
Vishnu, half Siva, was remarkable on account of its showing the phallic 
emblem of Siva; it must be very old, as subsequent ages considered such re¬ 
presentations too indecent, and left out this emblem. I found also an image 
of Siva and Durga, representing them standing, their hands joined together 
with the nine planets above, and the bull and lion on the pedestal. This is a 
rare type, the common representation showing Durga seated on Siva’s lap in 
an amorous posture. A standing figure of her, with bull kneeling to her right, 
and lion t« her left side, probably might better be called an image of 
Mahesvari. On an image of Chamunda, one of the seven mothers, I found an 
inscription saying that it was the pious gift (deva-dharma, sic /) of Valahaka, 
the son of Adhu; this term is generally met with only in Buddhistic votive 
inscriptions, where it is exceedingly frequent. A curious piece of carving, not 
altogether rare, represents five round balls, resting on a square plate. When 
questioned as to its meanings, the local people explained it as a representation 
of the breasts of Bhagavati. Rude figures of the same meaning are certainly 
found almost in every village of Bihar, but their shape is different, and I do 
not know whether the local explanation holds good. I need scarcely refer to 
the multitude of lingas or Mahadevas found at Gaya. Some imitate nature 
with a certain accurateness, while others are merely conventional. Some show 
a great number of small lingas carved around them; they are called 4 Sahasra- 
lingas; 5 others have one, four, or even five heads of various gods and goddesses 
carved upon their round surfaces, They are called: ek-mukhi, chau mukhi, 
and paueh-mukhi Mahadeos respectively. A chaturmukha Mahadeva is already 
mentioned in an ancient inscription from Budh-Gaya, published by General 
Cunningham in hie Mahabodhi, where he has misunderstood the term. 

The absence of Buddhistic images in Gaya is remarkable. I found only 
a few inside the shrine on the top of the Pretsila Hill, and* also at some other 
places. The temple on the Pretsila Hill contains an inscription both in 
Nagari and Bengali characters, the date of which corresponds to Saturday, the 
23rd July 1774 A. D. (new style). It says that the steps leading up to the hill 
were built, for the convenience of pilgrims, at the expense of Madam Mohan 
Dutt of Calcutta; the gomasta was Gangs Narayan Kar of Orissa, village 
Gopalpur, pargana Balu, Sirkar Cuttack; the tahvildar was Kali Charan 
Chaudhuri, of village Simlagadi, pargana Pandua, in Burdwan, It took ope 
year to complete this work, 

A modem dharamsala in front of the Prapitamahesvara temple bears a 
date corresponding to Sunday, the 4th February 1849 A. P. Inside the 
temple, pn the Brabmayoni Hill, are some footprints dedicated by Maharaja 
Jayaji Rao Sindhia. The last hill receives its name from a small natural 
fissure in the rocks on its top, which just enables a person to crawl through it. 
This is looked upon as a symbol of the yoni or womb, and the pilgrim by going 
through this procedure eseapes the fate of being reborn from a human womb. 

Other temples and shrines visited by me call for no remarks here. 



17, Budh-Gaya and environs. —I do not consider it necessary to offer any 
remarks here on the great temple at Budh-Gaya and its surroundings, as they 
at present stand. In addition to the known inscriptions on the ancient railing, 
I found another unnoticed one on one of the pillars, which aro now inside 
the Bakraur Math. It says that the pillar was the gift of Nagadeva, the wife 
of Baja Bujhamita. On one of- the statues inside the great temple, I found an 
inscription saying that it was presented by Indrabhadra, who came from Sama- 
tata, i.e., Lower Bengal. He appears to have been a spiritual descendant of 
Silabhadra, of the royal family of Samatata, who at the time of Hiuen Thsang’s 
visit (635 A. D.) was a venerable man of over eighty years. The monastery, 
where he resided, has been identified with some site near the modern Dharawat, 
I have met with other instances showing that monks adopted names formed 
with the same compound as the names of their gurus and pragurus, teachers 
and teacher’s teachers. Evidently, they chose a new name on entering the 
order, as modern sanyasis still do. On a railing pillar outside the great 
temple is an inscription in modern characters saying that a pandit Jinadasa, 
who came from the hills, visited the Mahabodhi-bhattaraka/ evidently the 
Bodhi-tree. He has forgotten to record the year; the inscription concludes 
abruptly with Sam vat, without any numerical figures, but the characters 
are scarcely older than the 15th century A. D. There is, however, nothing 
remarkable about this record, as the Bodhi-tree still is, and apparently, long 
ago has been, one of the sacred places visited by the Hindu pilgrims going to 
Gaya. 

Other places near Budh-Gaya, to which Hindus have to make a pilgri¬ 
mage, are Dharmarau and Maltangi. The latter name is a corruption of 
Matanga linga. It contains a tank, called Matanga-vapi, which has been dug 
out later on within the area of an older and larger one, which has now entirely 
silted up. Close to it is a modern temple with a linga, called Matangesa. As 
the ancient stupa identified by General Cunninghar with the Gandhahasti 
stupa, or the place where Buddha formerly had appeared as a large elephant, 
is very near to it, and as Matanga in Sanskrit means ‘ Elephant/ it seem3 
obvious that the names Matanga-vapi and Matangesa contain a reminiscence of 
this ancient Buddhist site. Another place near Budh-Gaya deserves mention 
for one reason. It is visited by the Burmese as the traditional spot where 
Buddha was sheltered by the snake-king Muchilinda. Locally it is called 
Mucharin, which is evidently a corruption of Muchilinda. There is nothing 
to be seen there except an old tank. General Cunningham tells us that in 
1861 he made this identification with the help of Hiuen Thsang, and that he 
suggested the same to the members of some Burmese embassy, whom he hap¬ 
pened to meet there, and who at once accepted his theory. I think there is 
little doubt that the worship, which this wholly insignificant spot now receives 
from the Burmese, is due to General Cunningham’s identification. 

The cave on the Mora Hill, to the north-east of Budh-Gaya, is tradi¬ 
tionally believed to be the Pragbodhi, a place where Buddha resided for some 
time before he reached Uruvilva, the modem Budh-Gaya. The cave is a 
natural fissure in the rock, about midway to the top of the hill. Its entrance 
has recently been closed by a masonry wall, put up by the Jogi who resided 
in the cave. It admits access only through a small door. No ancient remains 
of any importance are to be seen at this place. 

18. Kauwa Dol. —The remains here are the ruins of an ancient Buddhist 
temple and a number of rock carved images, all along the foot of the hill. 
The temple enshrines a large statue of Buddha, seated, in the act of invok¬ 
ing the earth, when he was attacked by Mara and his army. This is one of 
the largest statues of Buddha which .exist, and in fair preservation, except 
that a portion of the halo has broken. It still is in situ inside a small brick 
built cell, but the temple is otherwise in utter ruins, only parts of its original 
brick-walls and some 13 granite pillars being traceable. The pillars probably 
supported an open hall in front of the temple. 

The rock carvings represent almost exclusively Brahnianical deities. 

I only observed three Buddhist figures among them, vis., one Vajrasattva, one 
Prajnaparamita, and one seated Buddha. The row in which I found these 
images continued with other Hindu deities, a further instance of the intermix¬ 
ture of both sects, to which I have already had occasion to point. The great 
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prevalence of figures of Mahishamardini among these carvings deserves to be 
noted. All the carvings may belong to the period from 800 to 1200 A.D. 
The stone does not withstand the influence of the climate, and some carvings 
have become very faint. 

19. Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills, —The ancient rock-cut caves on those 
hills belong to the most interesting remains in this province; they exhibit fine 
specimens of the high proficiency with which in those remote ages, 3rd century 
B.C., Indian masons were able to handle such a hard material as the granite 
stone of those hills. Their polish is of a high order, and still almost perfect. 
Unfortunately, it has in some places become spoilt by Jogis and Sadhus, who 
consider it their right to reside inside the caves, and who put up crude stone 
walls against them. I found four of the caves inhabited by those worthies: 
one was a Bengali from Howrah, with University education. An immediate 
stop should be put to such a nuisance, and every modern occupant should be 
turned out at once. 

There, are altogether seven caves, four on the Barabar and three on the 
Nagarjuni hills. The former were dedicated by Asoka and the latter by his 
grandson, Dasaratha, to members of the Ajivika order, an ancient class of 
Brahmanical ascetics. Subsequent inscriptions show that in the middle ages also 
Hindu ascetics dwelt in them.; probably they were never appropriated by 
Buddhist. It is evidently for this reason that they were not visited by the 
Chinese pilgrims, although their routes took them into the immediate vicinity 
of the caves. 

20. Dharmvat. —The remains of an ancient stupa, described by General 
Cunningham, are to the south of the Chandokar talao, midway up the hill. 
Only fresh excavation can throw new light on these structures. Two modern 
temples in the north-eastern corner of the tank, and a small shrine at some 
distance to the east, contain a large collection of ancient statues. I have 
already, in paragraph 6 of this report, referred to the remarkable image of 
Karttikayini with the Buddhist creed, which I saw r there. A large statue of 
Avalokitesvara is lying, apparently uncared for, between both temples. It is a 
very curious piece of carving, and might, probably, without difficulty be removed 
to the Indian Museum. I observed also a curious figure of Surya inside the 
southern temple, which represents him with four arms, two of which rest on 
his knees, one holding a rosary and the other a water-vessel, while the other 
two are uplifted and hold each one full-blown lotus. The horses drawing his 
chariot are represented not, as usual, en face but en profil, 

21. Bela and Her. —The modern temple close to the Bela Inspection 
Bungalow contains one remarkably well-preserved big statue of Chamunda and 
a number of smaller ones, notably a carving showing three goddesess standing 
in one row, which seem to represent Brahmani, Sivani, and Vaishnavi. Close 
to the modern temple are the ruins of an older one, now mere heaps of bricks 
with two lingas standing upon them. 

The temple at Ner is of little interest only. Its walls, and a pillared hall 
in front of it, are still standing. They are just inside the village, obstructed 
by modern mud-huts, and seem to be used as a cow-pen. To the west of the 
village are the ruins of another temple, which seems to have stood inside a tank. 
They are very much gone, and very little remains of this structure. 

I noted here some remarkable lingas, with four male figures around them, 
two standing and two dancing, both groups on corresponding sides ; on each 
side of the pedestal, which is a square, a male figure is represented lying, 
I was unable to make out the meaning of these carved figures. 

22, Pai Big ha, Ghenjan , and Kispa ,—Pai Bigha is a large village near 
Makhdumpur station, where, according to the list pf ancient monuments in 
Bengal, some antiquarian remains are said to exist. The place had better 
be struck out from the list. The collection of ancient sculptures inside the 
village shrine is of no importance at all; a dilapidated Idgah outside the village 
deserves no mention; and what Mr. Beglar considers the remains of an ancient 
Siva temple, are merely some crude fragments of granite pillars, marked with 
the trisul, such as may be found in almost every village of the district. 

At Ghenjan, some ancient Buddhist and Hindu statues may be seen, 
among others an image of Brahmani and Sivani. The principal figure is a 
large seated Buddha, wearing necklace and three-pointed diadem. Statues 


of this kind are exceedingly common, but their meaning still remains a matter 
of doubt. They exhibit all the various postures and attitudes of the ascetic 
Buddha; but why in them he wears a necklace and a diadem,—a garb not 
suitable for an anchorite, is puzzling. The ruins of an ancient brick temple 
also exist to the north-east of the village. 

At Ghanjan I found on the pedestal of a large statue of Avalokitesvara 
an inscription, which says that it was the gift of the Sthavira Ratna Sinha, 
who came from Nalanda, and was the disciple of the Sthavira Vriddha Sinha, 
and that it was dedicated by him for the benefit of his disciples Jnana Sinha 
and Uddyota Sinha. This is a remarkable instance of the adoption by Bud¬ 
dhist monks of names formed with the same compound as the names of their 
spiritual fathers, to which I had already previously, in paragraph (17), occasion 
to allude. A fragment of another identical inscription was lying close by. 
The modern temple at this place contains a large standing figure of Tara, now 
worshipped as Bhagavati, and carefully hidden by a yellow piece of cloth, 
which tie priests at first refused to remove, under the pretext that the lady 
had to be kept in purdah,; but they yielded to my request later on. Many 
minor images are collected at this temple, and at some distance stand in the 
open field a large Buddha, and Vishnu on Garuda. I observed also a broken 
Suraj Narain, a peculiar form of linga, with small figures of Siva, Surya, and 
Lakshmi. 

23. Konch Pali, Utren, Deo , and Umga .—I have grouped these places 
together, because I consider it evident that the temple at Konch is of the same 
period as the temples at Deo and Umga. The resemblance in style is remarkable. 
It originally had in front a flat-roofed pillared hall or mandapa, which still may 
be seen on "an old photograph, taken by Mr. PepptS, but which now has fallen in, 
the stone pillars supporting it, still lying in front of the temple. The same 
is characteristic for the temples at Deo and Umga and the ornamentation of the 
spire at Deo also is'of the same kind as at Konch. The temple at Umga is plain, 
without ornaments. Moreover, tradition points to Bhairavendra, who lived about 
1450 A.D., as the builder of the Konch temple. From his time also date, as 
we know from local inscriptions, the principal monuments at Deo and Umga. 
For. these reasons, I think that the hitherto accepted date of the Konch 
temple, vis,, eighth century A.D., should be put back for some seven centuries. 
The temple at. Konch is not in a good state of preservation; although repaired 
some time ago, a great portion of the brick wall in front of the spire has 
fallen down. The building is worth being kept in a permanent state of 
repairs. 

Inside the temple, the most remarkable piece of carving is a slab repre¬ 
senting the Avataras or incarnations of Vishnu. It is distinguished from 
other similar representations by dividing the Vamana Avatara into two 
scenes, by leaving out the ninth or Buddha Avatara, and by representing 
Vishnu in his tenth or Kalki Avatara in the company of a female deity, with 
a small horse standing in front of them. -I am unable to suggest a reason for 
these peculiarities. Other statues, also Buddhistic images, and remains of 
other minor temples abound at this place. 

Pali and Utren are two small places near Konch, where some remains of 
no great interest may by seen. The temple at Pali is almost entirely gone, 
only some pillars and a statue of Brahma still standing amongst its brick 
ruins. At Utren are the remains of an old fort, probably Muhammadan, with 
a Muhammadan dargah, 

Umga contains a great number of temples on the rocky spur close to 
the village, mostly in a very ruinous state, with the exception of the principal 
one, which stands lowest on the hill and closest to the village. The inscrip¬ 
tions found there have already been mentioned; they help us to settle the 
date of these monuments. Besides, they contain a list of fourteen local 
Rajas down to Bhairavendra (1450 A.D.) He died childless, and his widow 
adopted two Rajputs who happened to come to Umga on a pilgrimage to 
Gaya. Some 160 years hereafter, the family removed their residence from 
Umga to Deo, where they still reside. Traces of the old palace near Umga may 
still be seen. The temple at Deo probably dates from this time, although 
local tradition gives it a fabulous age. It is in very good preservation, and 
Still in use. Among the sculptures collected inside of it, the prevalence of 



the Suraj-Narain symbol deserves to b© noted. The temple is dedicated to 
this deity, as also th© prinoipal temple at Umga. 

24. ‘ Pachar, Oheon and Doo/culi .—These places are all close to Rafiganj. 
The principal object of interest is a cave in the southern face of the Pachar 
hill. It is a natural fissure in the rocks, the opening of which has been closed 
by a brick-wall, giving access to the cave through a small, stone-faced door. 
In front of it stands a portico, resting on stone-pillars. Inside the cavo is a 
large statue of Parsvanatha, seated, and other minor images, evidently all 
Jain. I Could find no traces of any Buddhist remains in this cave, and it 
evidently belonged to the'Jains. An inscription on its wall in rather modern 
characters says that a certain person,- whose name could not be read, worships 
constantly Parsvanatha. The existence of a Jain sanctuary in this locality is 
of some interest on account of its isolation. All other remains at Gheon, 
Deokuli and ’neighbouring villages are either Hindu temples or Muhammadan 
mosques and dargas. They are of very little importance and need not be 
detailed here. Close to Gheon, in the open field, stands a rather well preserved 
large statue of Hari-Hara. 

’ 25. Kurkihar, Panama, Basra Roland Bishenpur,— The extensive remains 
near Kurkihar still yield a great number of fine Buddhist images. A large 
collection of these may be Been in the modern village temple. Others, 
recently found, are now placed inside the zamindar’s bungalow. These it 
will be possible to remove to Calcutta, where other statues, previously found 
there, have already gone to. The great mound south of the village is also an 
extensive quarry for bricks, and is dug into by the natives of the place at 
random. It is a great pity that never any judiciously devised excavations 
ha ve been carried out at this place. It is a promising site, and the work would 
be worth undertaking. The vandal digging for bricks, which i3 now going 
on there, is likely, in course of time, to destroy all that exists. 

This has happened already at Punawa, a place close to Kurkihar, where 
now scarcely anything exists. The remains of the temple of Tribkoath, 
described by General Cunningham, have all been carried away since by the 
local zamindars, and nothing is left of them. 

Hasra Kol has been identified recently by Dr. JJtein with the Kukkuta- 
pada-Vihara, or the cock’s foot monastery, mentioned by Hieun Thsang, 
which Cunningham erroneously located at Kurkihar. The valley between 
the two parallel ridges of hills abounds in ruins of ancient temples, &c., 
evidently both Hindu and Buddhist. A detailed survey of this area will be 
worth undertaking, as very little is yet known about it, and no accurate 
description exists. Three very fine Buddhist statues, said to have come from 
the Hasra Kol, are now placed inside a wretched small brick-house in the 
neighbouring village, Bishenpur. The principal figure is a lanr© seated 
Buddha, with two attendants, one being Maitreya, the future Buddha, and 
the other evidently some form of Avalokitesvara. They are the finest 
specimens of Buddhist sculpture of -the Pala time' that I have seen, and for 
this reason it is a matter of regret that they are now hidden away at such an 
out-of-the-way place, where they are hardly accessible to any student of Art. 
I shall accordingly later on submit a special proposal for their removal to the 
Indian Museum. 

26. Afsmd and Parabati Pahar .—The big statue of a. boar at Afsand, 
representing the Varaha Avatara of Vishnu, is one of the most interesting 
remains in the district. Its style, as well as its material, grey sandstone, 
distinctly point to the Gupta period. It closely resembles the boar^ statue at 
Eran, in the Central Provinces, which belongs to the same period. The 
earth, represented as a female, grasps oi'ie of the boar’s tusks in order to 
mount the boar’s neck. The whole body of the boar is covered with small 
figures of Rishis, represented generally in worshipping gestures; The statue 
stands in front of a high brick mound, evidently the temple of Vishnu, built 
by Adityasena, one of the later Guptas of Magadha, of about 600 A. I)., 
whose long and important inscription, found at the same place, has become 
lost, it appears, soon after Major Kittoe discovered it and took a copy of it. 
His copy fortunately still exists. The structural remains of this temple, 
which are now buried below this mound, seem to bo fairly well preserved, 
and a judicious excavation of the mound probably will reveal a great deal 



the ancient building. It would be a work worth undertaking, as Hindu 
temples of such a remote period are very rare and as, in this province at 
least, scarcely any remains of the same kind exist, which seem to be such a 
promising field for excavation. Other later statues are seen close to the 
mound, all were Hindu images, and I found no Buddhist statue at this place 
The remains at Parbati Pahar are of very little interest. They consist 
principally of the dargah of Ha.ji Chand, Saudagar on the hill, a small 
insignificant building, occupying, as it seems, some ancient Buddhist site. 
Man}' heaps of bricks, also a few images, are found all over the hill and around 
the village. 

27. Miranpur Nader a, Jam. Uasmpur Kafco.*-* The remains at these 
places are the only Muhammadan buildings inspected by me in the district 
of Gaya. The first two places are in the vicinity of the Barabar Hills, the 
last place lies some 5 miles to the east of Jahanabad. The dargah of Miran 
Shah at ISfadera and some mosques close to it seem to be rather modern, and 
afford little of interest. They are kept in permanent repairs, and covered 
with white-wash. On one of the tombs I observed a linga put up against the 
head end. The mosque at Jaru is a building of the Moghul period. It can, 
on no account, be anterior to Sher Shah’s time, but I am inclined to consider 
it as later. It is built partly of brick and partly of granite atones. Every 
detail of its ornamentation, which is not without taste, points to the Moghul 
period. It has three domes, and three prayer niches in back wall. The 
dargah of Bibi Kamal at Hasanpur Kako is very modernized, and little 
remains of its ancient structure. Fragments of glazed tiles, now placed in 
the walls, show that it must have been a monument of some consequence. No 
information with regard to its date is available. Fragments of some Arabic 
or Persian inscriptions on tiles are now placed over one "of its gates, but they 
are not in situ and give no connected reading. Another inscribed stone slab 
is too much defaced to be read. A second mausoleum, called chota dargah, 
at th# same place, deserves no mention. 

D.—PATNA DISTRICT. 

28. General remarks .—A number of the ancient r emains i«a tbe district' arc 

of the same order as those in tire district of Graya* The modern-city of Patna, 
Hilsa, Telara, Bihar, and Maner contain prominently and almost exclusively 
Muhammadan monuments. The dargah at Maner is one of the finest buildings 
of the Moghul time in this province. The ancient monuments inspected by me 
in the district of Patna will be described in the following order:— . 

Ancient Patalijputra and modern Patnaj- 

Rajgir and Giryekt - ~ '.. ~ , , . 

Silao, Jagdispur and Baragaon (Nalanda); 

Ghosrawan, Tetrawan and Pawapyri; 

Hilsa and Telara ; 

Bihar; 

Maner. 

29. Ancient Pataliputra and modern Patna .—-'The remains of ancient 
Pataliputra, the capital of Anoka, which, for some years past, have formed the 
object of extensive excavations, lie partly to the south of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way line, partly under the modern towns of Patna and Bankipur. The result 
of these excavations cannot be said to have answered the rather sanguine hopes, 
which some eminent Indian archaeologists, such as the late Professor Bidder, 
has entertained with regard to them. However, some of the ancient sites 
mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims have now been located with more or less 
certainty, and some fragments of ancient sculpture found during the excava¬ 
tions show that perhaps later on a day may come, when this ancient place 
will yield some important finds. The huge, solid mass of bricks, now buried 
under the Choti Pahar, evidently represents the ruins of a Buddhist stupa of 
great age, but the various excavations, which have been carried on there down 
to a considerable depth below surface, have brought to light no object of any 
interest. Another larger mound close to it, called the Bari Pahar, has not 
been dug into. The modern Again Run, a large well, evidently stands on an 
ancient'site. Some 15 minutes distant from it stands an ancient carved 
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stone showing on each side a female standing, and holding the branch of a 
tree. Close to it lie the fragments of an Asoka pillar, which have been 
found during the excavations. Although no inscription is on them, yet 
their polish as well as the material, sandstone, so closely resemble the other 
Asoka pillars, that no doubt can be entertained with regard to this find. A 
large capital of Greek style of the Ionian order also was brought to light 
during the excavations. It was placed inside the golah at Bankipur, but at 
the time of my visit, it was no more there, and nobody seemed to know 
anything about it. 

The oldest monument among the ancient buildings of the modem city of 
Patna, which are exclusively Muhammadan, is the mosque of the time of S.her 
Shah. There is no inscription on it, but there is no reason to doubt its tradi¬ 
tional date. It is built of bricks, and covered by one large dome in centre 
resting on an octagonal spring. In each corner is a smaller dome, and between 
these four smaller domes, on each side, are one larger and two smaller vaulted 
roofs. The back wall has three prayer niches. Some repairs have been done 
to this mosque, but it is still in bad order, and some more might be done, as 
the building is remarkable on account of its style. Outside the mosque are a 
number of tombs, mostly modern. The oldest are the tomb of Koka Khan, 
who died in 1772 A. D., and of Mirza Aziz, who died in 1808 A. D. Another 
mosque, called Pather-ka-masjid, is of some interest on account of its inscrip¬ 
tion, which tells us that it was built by Parwez Shah, the son of Jahangir, 
out of the materials of the fort Majauli and a Hindu temple, which he had. 
destroyed. Its date is the Hijra year 1036, which began on the 22nd October 
1626 A.D. Numerous other mosques and davgahs call for no remarks here, 
except that some of the ancient carved stones from Gaur, in the district of 
Maldah, are found built into them, as also into private houses. These materials 
have been carried away rather a long distance. 

30. Rajgir and Giryek. —Rajgir, the ancient Rajagriha, the first capital 
of Magadha, is now principally a saci’ed place of the Jains, who come there in 
great numbers from far away. They visit all the shrines on the tops of the 
five hills. These shrines are all of very recent date. They generally contain 
stuno with the foot-prints or padukas of some Jain Tirthankar. Older 
ruined shrines of the middle ages are also found there, but they no longer 
from an object of worship. Numerous Jain images are seen inside of them. 



1 think the Jains had Settled there already from the beginning of our era, as 
■ believe that the famous Sonbhandar, or Gold Treasury cave, at the southern 



worship. There, is also an old ruined temple of Mahadeva on the same hill, 
dose to the old Jain temples. 

The stupa at Giryek is undoubtedly a Buddhist monument of considerable 
age. If some clearing of rubbish around it could be done, it would be easy 
to prepare a good drawing of this important monument, showing its restoration 
to scale. The drams upon which the large hemispherical dome rested appear 
to have been comparatively low • they were probably only from three to five 
in number. They again rested on square terraces, divided by small pilasters 
in several niches or recesses. Some of the surface ornaments are still well 
preserved. ^ They exhibit various patterns of flowers. The stupa was built 
entirely of bricks. A hole has been dug into it from the western side to take 
out the relic deposit, But, as shown by General Cunningham, the building 
was evidently a memorial stupa, and did not contain any relics. It is the best 
preserved building ol its kind in my circle, and a good drawing of it seems 
desirable; but it can only be prepared by help of excavation of the ddbris 
around the stupa. Close to it exist the remains of a water roservoir, and at 
a little distance to the west there are extensive brick ruins, the remains of 
a monastery or viliara, which was connected with the stupa by a pathway, 
which still may be traced. This monastery is now in too ruinous a state 
to allow of forming an opinion as to its structure without making extensive 
excavations. 

31. Silao, Jagdispur , and Baragaon (Nalanda). —Silao, which is an im¬ 
portant village on the road from Rajgir to Bihar, is mentioned here merely on 
account of some ancient stones with Buddhist carvings which have been “used 
as building materials for the principal mosque of this place. Jagdispur is 
only a short distance from Baragaon. It contains a very interesting large 
statue of Buddha, which, with minor images, now stands on the top of a low 
mound, apparently the debris of a Buddhist temple. This statue shows Buddha 
attacked by Mara and his army, and around this are seven minor relief scenes 
representing other events in toe life of Buddha. His nirvana is represented 
at the head of the image. Similar statues are by no means rare among the 
Bihar scluptures, but the relief scenes on them as a rule show Buddha, the 
principal figure, only, with not more than one or two attendants, while on the 
Jagdispur statue each relievo exhibits a great number of attendant figures. 
Phis seems to point to a greater age of the Jagdispur statue than that of the 
bulk of Bihar statues, as it resembles more the character of older Buddhist 
sculptures, such as those from Gandhara. Some of the figures with animal 
heads in the army of Mara also remind one of similar ones in well-known 
Gandhara carvings, and in the nirvana scene we observe above some hands 
without a body playing drum and cymbal, representations of the heavenly 
music which ailed the air at all the great events in Buddha ? s career, a motive 
which is also frequently met with in Gandhara art. 

^ moim dts which now bury the principal buildings of the once 

famous Nalanda, near the modern village of Baragaon, may be seen for a long 
distance. Some of the principal mounds have been dug into previously, but 
unfortunately, no records were kept, and no good accounts are available with 
regard to these excavations. Other mounds have remained untouched, and 
some of them seem to be promising sites for exacavation. The buildings 
here do not seem to be in such a ruinous state as to have been reduced 
to mere heaps of bricks. A detailed and systematic exploration of the 
whole area seems very desirable. Among the Buddhist statues here, the 
most remarkable is an image of Buddha seated with an attendant on each side 
and two flying figures holding garlands above. It is notable for one reason, 
vis., because to each of these four minor figures is added a short inscription 
which tells us the name of the person which it is meant to represent. This is 
unfortunately very rare in Buddhist statues, and the work of identifying all 
tne numerous representations from the Buddhist Pantheon consequently labours 
under great difficulties. We here recognize, by means of those inscriptions, 
the two attendants below as Arya-Yasumitra and Arya-Maitreya, while the 
two flying figures above are Arya-Sariputra and Arya-Maudgalyayana, the two 
principal disciples of Buddha. No objection can have been raised against 
representing them in such a posture, as, being Arhafits, they were possessed of 
the power of flying through the air. 
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X ' : In the village of Baragaon is also a modern Jain temple with some ancient 
sculptures, which is now visited by some of the Jain pilgrims on their way from 
or to Iiajgir. 

32. Pawapuri, Ghosrawan, and Tetrawan .—Pawapuri is a very holy tirtha 
of the Jains, it being the place where, according to their tradition, the last 
founder of their sect, Vardhamana Mahavira, attained to nirvana. It contains 
absolutely nothing ancient. The large temples here are all modern and are 
of no antiquarian interest. It lies close to the Bihar-Nawadah road. 

Ghosrawan and Tetrawan are both some three or four miles distant to 
the east, and can only be reached via Pawapuri. Both places must once have 
contained large Buddhist settlements, as a great number of Buddhist statues 
are now collected inside of them, which evidently have been dug up in the 
neighbourhood. At Ghosrawan some ruined brick mounds are still to be 
seen; also a big mud fort. The principal figures at Tetrawan are a colossal 
seated Buddha, now on a brick terrace at the southern border of a large tank, 
outside the village; also a large statue of Marichi, in one of the modern temples 
there. A short inscription on a small Buddhist statue at the same place is 
of some interest, as it probably contains the old name of the village. It says 
that the statue was the gift of Tantava. Ateka. This may be interpreted as 
Ateka from Tantava, and the latter may be an older form of the modern 
Tetrawan. 

33. JTilsa and Telara. —The dargab. of Shah Juman Madari at Hilsa is 
a place of far-reaching fame. It is a simple, square brick building, covered 
by one dome. It has one door only, in its southern wall. The three other 
walls have each one prayer niche inside. There are seven tombs inside, 
of which the westernmost is said to be that of the saint. An inscription 
over the gate, the date of which corresponds to the 3rd June 1543 A D., 
tells us that in the time of Sher Shah the tomb (gumbaz) of Miran Sayyid 
Juman Madari was repaired by order of Miyan Shaikh Alam Adam Shah 
Juman Madari, at the expenses of Darya Khan Zangi, an officer of the body¬ 
guard. The original building thus appears to be older than 1548 A.D., 
but it cannot have been much anterior, as Shah Madar, the founder of the 
Madari order, to which the saints mentioned in the inscription belonged, is 
said to have been a contemporary of Ibrahim Shall of Jaunpur, who reigned 
from 1400 to 1440 A.D, Another inscription refers to the building of a 
mosque near the dargab, by a person called Riza. Its date corresponds to 
1604 A.D., and it is of some historical interest, as it refers to Jahangir, who is 
called Shah Salim, as the reigning King. His father, Akbar, was still alive 
at that time, but Jahangir was already in open rebellion against him. He 
already then struck coins, with the name Salim, of which numerous specimens 
exist. The mosque, built by Riza, is no longer in existence, and the present 
one is an insignificant, modern building. The dargah is kept in fair order. 

Telara, the ancient Tailadhaka, is the site of a famous Buddhist monastery, 
of which, however, very little remains. Some ancient stones have been used as 
building materials for the mosque there, which is called the Sangi Masjid, and 
for the dargah of Sayyid Yusuf Abdal, close to it. Both stand on a high 
mound, apparently the site of some Buddhist building. On one of the 
stones, which is now used as a lintel over the door to the mosque 
I found the ancient name of the place, Tailadhaka, written in characters 
of the Pala time. Inside the dargah is an inscription of Sher Shah’s time, 
which has become very much defaced. Both the mosque and the dargah 
are of no special interest. 

34. Bihar .—The only Hindu remains in Bihar are the sandstone pillars, 
now put up in the Subdivisional Officer’s compound. One of them bears 
au important Sanskrit inscription of the time of the Gupta kings. It has 
been put up upside-down, appareuty because, below the inscription, no vacant 
space remains to afford a support for the pillar. 

The fort is in utter ruins, but traces of its walls, &c., remain. A gateway, 
which was still standing some 30 years ago, has now entirely broken down. 
Ancient -Buddhist carvings have been used in building the various mosques and 
dargahs, which now adorn the place. The principal dargah is that of Malik 
Ibrahim Bayyu, who, according to the inscriptions on its walls, died on the 
20th January 1353 A.D. It stands on the top of the Bihar hill and closely 
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resembles the dargah of Juman Madari at Hilsa (paragraph 33). The curved 
battlement, which is so common a feature in similar buildings of the sameperiod 
in Bengal, is not met with here ; in fact, this peculiarity seems to have been 
confined to Bengal only. The tomb of the saint is in the centre, with ten smaller 
ones around it. The dargah is in a fair state of repairs. Other dargahs have 
no domed buildings, but consist m erely of open tombs, with mosques, 
musafirkhanas, and other houses in their compound. The principal ones are the 
dargah of Sharafuddin, Qadir Qumaish, and Shah Ahmad Charamposh. The 
dargah of Qadir Qumaish contains merely buildings of very recent date, not more 
than sixteen years old; but some ancient carvings may be seen here. The dargah 
of Shah Ahmad Charamposh has an ancient gateway, coming from some 
Buddhist or Hindu temple, with elaborate delicate carvings. Some of the 
carvings have been chiselled off, and Persian verses, expressing moral and religious 
precepts, have been engraved in their place. The Juma mosque was built in 
the time of Akbar, at the instance of Said Khan, who was Governor of Bihar 
from 1004 to 1010 Hijra era. The date of the inscription is the Hijra year 
1004 which began on the 6th September 1595 A.D. Said Khan is said to have 
had a special passion for eunuchs, of which he had 1,200. One of them, Ikhtiyar 
Khan, who acted as his Vakil, was the builder of this mosque. Another mosque 
was built in Shah Jahan’s time by Habib Khan, an Afghan of the Sur clan. 
Its date is the Hijri year 1047, which began on the 26th May 1637A.D. 
There are other mosques of the same period, but they have no inscriptions. 
All these buildings are generally in a fair state of preservation. Numerous 
ancient Muhammadan inscriptions have been carried away from Bihar to 
Calcutta ; others are still lying inside the principal dargahs. They all have 
been deciphered and translated previously. 

35. Maner .—A special report on the Maner tombs has been submitted 
in my letter No. 12, dated the 17th February 1902. There are two tombs 
at this place, viz., that of Shah Daulat, called the choti dargah, and that of 
Shaikh Yahya Maneri, called the bari dargah. The former is a very fine 
building, the best specimen of a mausoleum of the Moghul style in this 
province. The stone carvings on its walls are of a delicate taste and high 
finish, and by this it far excels the widely famed mausoleum of Sher Shah 
at Sasseram (see paragraph 39) ( which, on the other hand, is of grander 
and more imposing outlines. Good photographs and drawings of the 
mausoleum at Maner should be prepared, with a view to publication. The 
saint diedl017 A H. (=1608A.D.); the mausoleum was completed in 1025A.H. 
t=1616A.D.); the mosque inside its compound was built by Ibrahim Khan 
in 1028A H. (=1619A.D.), while the gateway bears an older inscription, the 
date of which corresponds to 1603-4 A.D. Ibrahim Khan was then Governor 
of Bihar. He also built the mosque near the bari dargab of Shaikh Yahya 
Maneri; the date of its inscription corresponds to 1605-6A.D. It is at present 
in a ruinous state, but not worth repairing. The mausoleum of Shah Daulat, 
the choti dargah, is in very good order and regularly looked after by the 
Public Works Department. Its gateway is becoming dilapidated and the 
roof of its mosque had to be supported by wooden beams, as it became unsafe. 

I did not consider it necessary in my previous communication to recommend 
any further repairs to it. 

Outside these two dargahs I found some other tombs, one with an 
inscription, the date of which corresponds to 1575-76A.D. It is in a ruinous 
state. 

E.—D1STBICT SHAHABAD. 

36. General remarks .—In coming to the district of Shahabad from 
the neighbouring district of Gaya, the traveller is .'•track with the absence 
of Buddhist remains, which suddenly seem to disappear, as soon as one crosses 
the Sone. In fact Buddhism when it flourished in Magadha from 800 to 
1200 A.D., does not seem to have extended beyond that river. Wherever, 
in the district of Shahabad, I found some fragments of ancient statuary 
collected under the village pipal tree, I hardly anywhere observed Buddhist 
sculptures among them, and those collections too, are not as frequently met, 
as in the district of Gaya. There is, however, one very ancient Hindu 
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temple at Mundesvari in the Bhabua subdivision of the district of Shahabad 
which, I think, cannot be later than 600 or 700 A.D. It is evidently the 
oldest and most important building of its kind within this province. The 
principal other buildings belong to the Muhammadan time, especially the 
tombs at Sassaram and Chainpur, and the hill forts at Rohtas and Shergarh. 
The ancient monuments inspected by me in the district of Shahabad, will be 
dealt with in the following order:-— 

The temple of Mundesvari; 

The remains at Tiiothu and. Tutrahi ; 

The remains at Sassetam and Chainpur; 

Rohtasgarh; 

Shergarh. 

37. The temple of Mundesvari .—This temple stands on the top of a hill 
close to the village of Ramgarh, 7 miles south-west of Bhabuah. It appears to 
have been a square outside and an octagon inside, covered by a pyramidal roof. 
The principal entrance was from the east through a door, which originally had 
a pillared porch in front of which, however, only a few pillars are still standing. 
There was another door in the western wall, while the northern and southern 
wails each had one latticed stone window. The northern one is still well 
preserved, and the carvings around it are of exactly the Gupta style. Their 
design is very tasteful. The temple was built entirely of stone,' and is now 
in a very ruinous state. Many of the stones have fallen down, and now form 
a huge pile around the temple. I am afraid, to put it into proper repair, 
would be a very costly matter, and I have for this reason not yet submitted a 
special reportoa it. But I intend doing so later on, as Hindu temples of such 
a high antiquity are very rare, especially in this province, and as, for this reason, 
it seems desirable to have the building tested by an experienced architect, who 
would be able to pronounce an opinion as to what can be done to it, and at 
what cost. My statement with regard to the age of the temple is based partly 
on the form of the writing which is found all along the way up to the temple 
incised on the rocks, evidently pilgrims’ records, partly on the style of its 
carvings, and of various ancient statues found among the dSbris around the 
temple. Among the latter I observed a statue of Siva, which still shows the 
phallic emblem of the god. As I have observed already previously, this is 
decidedly a sign of antiquity, for, in later periods, this mark was left out in, 
statues of the god. Inside the temple now stand a large Chau-mukbi Mahadeo, 
and a statue of Durga, both of later date than the temple. Various other 
remains, partly of brick buildings, are seen all along the eastern slope of the 
bill, also some rock-carvings, apparently of ancient times. 

38. The remains of Tiiothu and Tuirahi.—Ti\ot\\ix is a large village, half¬ 
way between Sasseram and Rohtasgarh, where the two roads from Sasseram 
and Dehri meet tegether. Its large Hindu temple is modern and of no interest. 
Among the numerous Muhammadan mosques and dargahs, which I saw at this 
place, the oldest is a mosque of the time of Aurangzeb, the date of which 
corresponds to 1677 A.D. The builders of the mosque are called Golha and 
Haitam. The mosque is of no special interest. The place is, however, 
already mentioned in older records, and from the inscription on a tomb at the 
foot of Rohtasgarh from the beginning of 1638 A.D., we learn that it was 
a part of the jagir of Ikhlas Khan, who was then the Qiladar or ^commandant 
of the Rohtas fort 

J utrahi is about 5 miles west of Tiiothu. It is a place where the neigh¬ 
bouring range of hills forms a knee. Here a small streamlet of water runs 
down tlie precipitous cliff, and collects into a pool in front. It is for this 
reason that the place has become an object of worship. High upon the 
rucks, on a small natural terrace, a small statue of Mahiskamardini has been 
put up. In an inscription close to it, which apparently refers to the consecra¬ 
tion of tins image, she is spoken of as Jagaddbatri. This inscription is 
evidently several centuries later than other records, which are found at the 
same place, around a crude, rock carved figure of a female deity, and the 
date o: which, as calculated by me, corresponds to Saturday, the 19th April, 
1158 A.D. The inscription is one of the Nayaka Pratapadkavala, a local chief 
ot whom we possess other records from Rohtasgarh and the Tara Ckandi rock 
near Sasseram. He appears to have made a pil grimage to the Tutrahi falls 



accompanied by his whole household, for, besides his own name, he men¬ 
tions his brother’s wife, Sulhi; Tribhuvanadhavala, Somali, Lakshmaditya, and 
Padmaditya, persons whose rank is not specified; his sons, Satrughna, 
Viradhana, and Sfthasadhavala; five female slaves, called Ludurna, Nayakama, 
Alhi. Puttriki, and Ekali; his treasurer, Devaraja; his door-keeper, Vimala, and 
his Court Pandit, Visvarupa, who remarks that he constantly meditates over 
and praises the goddess. 

30. The remains at Sasseram and Chainpur ,—The most ancient monument 
at Sasseram is the Asoka inscription which is found inside a small natural cave 
on the top of Chandan Pir’s hill to the east of the modern town. The inscrip¬ 
tion probably contains a date referred to the death of Buddha; but the passage 
still remains a great puzzle, and no absolutely convincing interpretation has yet 
been found. Other versions of the same edict exist at Bupnath in Central 
India; at Bairat. near Jaipur, and at Siddapur in the Mysore State. The 
hill where the inscription is incised evidently was an old Buddhist site, which 
appears to have been appropriated later on by the Muhammadans. They now 
worship there at the dargah of Chandan Pir, a saint of whose life and history 
they know absolutely nothing, although they insist upon his being called 
Shahid, or martyr. A small building close to the dargah was erected by 
Faqir Muhammad Chaudhuri, a tobacco-seller. Its date corresponds to the 28th 
January 1804 A. D. A ruined mosque of the time of Jahangir, at the foot of 
the hill, bears a date which corresponds to 1613 A.D. 

The magnificent mausoleum of Sher Shah inside the town, and the other 
smaller one of his father, Hasan Khan Sur, east of it, are among the most 
important ancient monuments in this province. When the tomb of Sher Shah 
was restored some time ago by order of Government, the small cupola, which 
originally was placed on the top of the big dome, was pulled down and replaced 
by a pinnacle similar to that on Hasan Khan’s tomb. Why this was done, I 
am not able to understand. It can hardly be called a restoration, and such an 
example should never be followed in carrying out a work of this kind It has 
been proposed to close tlie doors and windows of both mausoleums by wire-net¬ 
ting, in order to prevent bats from entering, and I recommended this proposal 
to be sanctioned. When I was at Sasseram, the work had not yet been taken 
up. On a bright day in the cold weather, bats will hardly enter, as the interior 
receives too much light to afford a pleasant resort for those animals; but on 
rainy days they seem to like seeking shelter inside, as I could observe at my 
subsequent visit to the tomb, when it had been raining heavily for two or three 
days. The dome of the mausoleum of Sher Shah also seems to be leaking. 

No repairs can be done to the unfinished tomb of Islam Shah or Salim Shah 
and to the tomb of Alawal Khan. The latter has some fine carving around its 
principal door. It is said to be a building of Sher Shah’s time, but this seems 
doubtful. The Idgah near Sher Shah’s tomb, was built by Mujahid Khan 
in the time of Shah Jahan. The dates of its four inscriptions cover the period 
from the middle of 16-33 to the middle of lo36 A. D. It seems very unlikely 
that it has taken such a long time to complete a small building of this kind, 
and I do not understand the difference between the four dates. There is also at 
Sasseram an ancient private house called Nawab’s Garh, which is now in a very 
ruinous state, and a Turkish Bath, which may be old as local tradition asserts. 
Other buildings there are modern, and call for no remarks. 

At Chainpur, the principal monument is the mausoleum of Bakhtiyar 
Khan. As I shall later on submit a special report on this tomb, I need here 
only say that it is an exact counterpart of the mausoleum of Hasan Khan at 
Sasseram, but of larger dimensions, and witri a small cupola, instead of a 
pinnacle, on the top of its great dome. It is just on the verge of falling 
into ruins, and, if repairs are not done to it now, it will soon become destroyed. 

I consider these repairs worth undertaking, as it is the finest specimen of its 
kind, together with the tombs of Sher Shah and Hasan Khan at Sasseram. 
Many similar tombs of smaller size are seen all around Chainpur, but I need not 
go into details with regard to them. The fort at Chainpur is evidently a 
building of the time of Sher Shah or Akbar, as seen by the style of its principal 
gate, the only portion of it that is still fairly intact. Inside the fort, there is a 
small Hindu shrine where a piece of stone is worshipped as Hamsu Brahma. 

I was told that it represents a holy man who, after deatn, had become a Brahma. 
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x have nowhere else met with this curious form of worship. The Juma mosque 
at Chainpur has an inscription the date of which corresponds to 1668-69 A.D. 
It is a building of no special interest, but looked upon with great veneration 
by the Muhammadans of the place, who are either too poor or unwilling to 
keep it in proper order. 

' 40. Bohtasgarh .—The extensive remains of the hill fort at Rohtas are a 
very interesting specimen of this kind, and together with the similar ones at 
Shergarh, which will be dealt with in the next paragraph, they are decidedly 
unique in this province. No good photographs and drawings of the remains 
at both places exist, and it would be worth the while to prepare such with a 
view to publication. The principal remains are generally in a good state of 
repairs and regularly looked after. Some of the tombs, however, as also 
portions of the walls and fortifications will in course of time fall down 
entirely, and it partly seems impossible to prevent this, and partly the monu¬ 
ments are not of such a great value as to make it desirable to spend large sums 
of money upon them. There is, however, one private house of an officer of 
some standing close to the palace, which is still buried within jungle. It is 
the only building of this kind at Rohtas, and for this reason of some interest. 
It is a two-storied house with an open verandah, the roof of which was origin¬ 
ally supported by pillars, but it has now fallen down. All that needs be done 
to it is to keep the place clear of jungle, to make the house easier accessible. 
, The elephant gate of the place bears an inscription both in Sanskrit and Persian 
referring to the completion of the gate. The dates of both are identical, 
that of "the Sanskrit portion corresponding to the 14th March 159T A.D., and 
that of the Persian part to the 16th of the same month and year. When 
Blochmann translated the Persian inscription, he was misled by the word Alif, 
which follows the Persian text, and referred the date to the Alfi era, which 
would put it back to a later time. But the Sanskrit inscription clearly shows 
that the Persian date refers to the Hijri era. The inscription mentions the 
Purohit Sridhar; the darogha Bal Bhadr, a Brahman; and the architect Ustad 
Mabarak. We meet the same persons again in an inscription over the Kathau- 
tiya gate, the date of which corresponds to the 28th February 1607 A.D. 
Besides we find here mentioned Gopal Das Chauhan, who, with Sridhar, held 
the office of Shiqdar. This inscription also has a Sanskrit portion, but it is 
written in very small letters and put up very high, so that I was unable to read 
it, and I had no ladder with me at the time of my visit. The same unfor¬ 
tunately was the case with another inscription over the central arch of the 
Alamgiri mosque, which stands on the road from the palace to the Lai Darwaza. 
1 think, however, I could read the date 950 Hijra era, and the name of Sher 
Shah. Also the words Sultan-as-Salatin seemed certain to me, and this shows 
that the king cannot have been a Moghul Emperor, as the title Sultan was 
never borne by them. The style of the mosque agrees very well with its sup¬ 
posed erection by Sher Shah. It is in a fair state of repairs, and worth being 
kept in order. There is only one other mosque close to the tombs, which was 
built by Habsh Khan, evidently a eunuch. Its inscriptions, which now lies 
inside the palace, bear a date corresponding to 1580 A.I). Tombs abound, but 
only one is insoribed, while on four others I noticed the vacant space for the 
reception of the inscribed tablet, which has been lost The date of the 
inscription corresponds to 1578 A.D., and it tells us that it is the tomb of 
Shaft Sultan, who died suddenly, when he was just expecting to be promoted 
to the rank of Khan. It has the finest specimen of stucco ornamentation on 
its back wall. Another large domed tomb closely resembles that of Hasan 
Khan at Sasseram. It is evidently the tomb of the darogha of Sher Shah 
mentioned by Buchanan. The tomb of Shaft Sultan, as others too, is remark¬ 
able for this reason that it is covered by a dome, supported on pillars. 
Similar structures are called Ckattris in Rajputana, where they are frequently 
met with. Evidently they are an importation from this country, due perhaps 
to the fact that the garrison of the fort largely recruited from there. I 
have also observed similar tombs near Chainpur, but they are by no means 
frequent in Bihar, and never found in Bengal. Another importation from 
the North-West appears to be the octagonal open pillared hall, covered by a 
hemispherical dome, which stands in front of some of the Rohtas temples. 
It is common in Rajputana and thereabout, but rare in Bihar. Of one of 


the best temples of this class, which stands on the way to Kajghat, the 
porch has broken down, and is now lying in front of the temple. It would 
probably be very costly to put it up again. The two small temples in the 
south-eastern corner of the plateau, one of which is called by Buchanan the 
Chauri of Rohtaa, are fine specimens of their kind, especially the small pillared 
hall, covered by five domes. 

At the foot of the plateau there is a large tomb which consists of an 
oblong compound wall, the west side of which has inside a raised stone terrace 
and three prayer niches. The gate is in the northern wall. Inside are seven 
stone sarcophagi, standing on a stone platform. A tomb of this kind is called 
a Ghardiwarrah or ‘ four-walled enclosure.’ Over the gate is a long Persian 
inscription, which tells us that the tomb was built for mm self and his family 
by Malik Wisal, the Darogah of the Rohtas Fort, in the time of Shah Jahan, 
when Ikhlas Khan was the Qiladar or commandant of the iort, with the rank 
of a commander of 3,000. It. also mentions a number of parganas, which 
formed the jagir of Ikhlas Khan, among which we find the well-known 
names of Tilotliu, Akbarpur, and Bilaunja, which are all close to Rohtasgarh. 
The tomb was begun on the 6th September 16S6 A.D., and completed between 
the 17th January and 15th February 1638 A.D. 

41, Shore/ark —This hill fort, according to Buchanan, was built by 
Sher Shah, after he had already begun fortifying the Rohtas hill, as the place 
seemed more favourable to him. It is covered with jungle and never seems to 
have been looked after. The ground around the palace, which is an interesting 
building, at least should be cleared. This must needs be done before measure¬ 
ments can be taken in order to prepare plans and drawings, which, I think, 
is desirable to undertake. Not even a complete and accurate account of the 
buildings there exists. My notes, which I took down on the spot, will 
enable me to add considerably to the meagre account in the List of Ancient 
Monuments in Bengal, if I should be called upon to prepare a revised edition 
of the same. I do riot, however, intend here to enter into a lengthy description 
of details, but I shall merely mention such points as seem to me remarkable. 

The plateau of Shergarh is much lower than Rohtas hill. It may be four 
miles in circumference. It consists of two elevations, divided by a depression 
of the ground, where there is a large tank. The palace or Qilah stands upon 
the highest of southern elevation. All along the edge of the plateau runs 
a stone wall with several bastions and fortified ghats exactly as that at 
Rohtas. The entrance to the palace leads through three strongly fortified 
gates. The palace, which is the principal building at Shergarh, consists of two 
square open courtyards, surrounded by four open galleries, which are supported 
by pillars in front, with only a few closed rooms. Owing to the peculiar shape 
of the ground, the southern courtyard is much higher than the northern one, 
and of the latter again the northern gallery is lower than the other three. 
Thus, standing on the roof of one of the galleries around the southern court¬ 
yard, one could overlook the entire northern courtyard, while a person stand¬ 
ing on the roof of the galleries around the northern courtyard, could observe 
nothing that was going on in the southern compound. The people now 
believe that this arrangement was made because the northern court was occupied 
by the ladies of the zanaua. They could thus easily be watched by the men, 
while they were prohibited from looking into the male compartments. Some of 
the carvings on the pillars, supporting the galleries, are of a high order and 
much better than anything of the same kind at Rohtas. 

Another remarkable feature are the many underground rooms inside the 
palace. I observed five, but others seem to exist, which are now inaccessible. 
Most of them were dark, and received no light from above. They may have 
been used as store-rooms; one was used as a water-reservior. One room 
was well lighted by means of skylight. It is in the northern courtyard, the 
supposed zanana, and may have been intended as a place of retreat for the 
ladies in time of a siege or during the heat of the (lav. Before entering the 
palace gates one meets two open pillared halls, which are said to have been 
used as Diwan khana, or offices. I found only one mosque there, which 
is close to one of the gates leading into the palace. No temples are there, 
and the absence of any tombs is very remarkable. I was at first incliiied 
to look upon this as a sign that the fort had been occupied for a short period 


only, but it seems possible that some of the heaps of stones which are 
scattered ail around the plateau may be the remains of tombs. I found 
absolutely no inscriptions. Altogether the place is deserving of being better 
looked after than at present. 

F.— DISTRICT BIRBHUM. 

42 . The temples at Balcreavar.—k special report on this place has already- 
been submitted in my letter No. 13, dated the 18th February 1902. The place 
owes its sanctity to some hot, sulphuric springs, which here, as elsewhere in 
India, are looked upon as manifestations of some divine power. Around 
those springs, quite a small city of temples, enshrining lingas, has sprung into 
existence. The temples are generally very small; but one large temple stands 
in the centre, which has received some bad cracks, which will now he repaired 
at the cost of the Sebaits. All the temples seem to be comparatively modern, 
and tbe dates, Saka years 1677 and 1683, corresponding to A.D. 1755 and 
1761, which 1 found in two Bengali inscriptions on tiles, may well represent the 
age of establishment. Altogether the place is of not more than local interest. 

G—DISTRICT HOOGHLY. 

43. The remains at Tribeni and Pandtia. —The remains at thdse places 
consist of the dargah of Zafar Khan Gbazi at Tribeni with an old mosque 
close to it, and of the Minar and large mosque, and the dargah of Shah Sufi 
Sultan at Pandua; the latter also has an old mosque standing close to it. I 
have submitted a special report on these remains in my letter No. 16, dated 
the 19th February 1902. My proposals as to the repairs of these buildings 
principally concern the Minar at Pandua. The fifth storey of this tower, 
together with the pinnacle, has fallen down, and I have suggested to restore 
it, as the monument, though not very tasteful in its outlines, certainly is unique 
in this province-. An ancient lithograph, which still show's the building 
complete, will enable the Engineer in charge to do this with accuracy. The 
Minar is evidently an imitation of the famous Qutub Minar in Delhi. Its accurate 
date, as well as that of the mosque close to which it stands, is not known, but 
it may well belong to the time of the Muhammadan conquest of the place, 
which occurred about 1300 A.D. Close to the dargah of Sufi Sultan, which is 
an insignificant, modernized building stand two mosques, one built in the time 
of Shamsuddin Yusuf Shah in 1477 A.D., and the other built by hath Khan 
an Afghan of the Sur clan, in 1727-28 A.D. I have suggested that petty repairs 
might be done to the old mosque near the dargah of Sufi Sultan and 
to the big mosque at Pandua, to prevent those parts of them that are still 
standing from complete destruction. 

The mosque at Tribeni is evidently the oldest mosque in Lower Bengal 
and I have suggested that it might be kept in proper order. The dargah of 
Zafar Khan Ghazi is remarkable on account of its showing many ancient Hindu 
carvings: here, as in Pandua also, the spoils of Hindu temples have largely 
been made use of as building materials. Inside even some Bengali inscriptions 
may be observed, such as the killing of Ravana by Rama, the marriage of Sita, 
Sita’s exile and similar ones. Only petty repairs have been suggested by me 
with regal’d to this building. 

H.—-DISTRICT PURI. 

44 . Remarks on the repairs done to the Black Pagoda at Konarak , the temples 
at Bhubaneshwar, and the caves at Khandagiri —I am glad to report that the 
excavation around the Black Pagoda at Konarak, which was taken up at my 
suggestion, has greatly improved this important but long neglected monument. 
As|at present sanctioned, it will be carried on up to a line running through the 
northern and southern doors of the Mandapa, thus the whole front part of the 
temple compound will be laid open, down ‘to the original level of the ground. 
When I was there, the northern side of the basement and staircase had been 
disclosed. It shows three large wheels, and in front of them three 
horses. The corresponding southern portion will have similar wheels and 
horses. The temple was thus represented as the chariot of Sun-god, drawn 
by his seven ohargets. Two oblong platforms also had been laid open in the 
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north-eastern corner of tbe courtyard, apparently used for bathing the images. 
The stones, which had become loosened, are carefully collected around the 
temple and it will later on be possible to put up some of them in their original 
places. When the work, which is now being done, has been finished, it will be 
necessary to decide whether the excavation should be carried on further to the 
southern half of the temple court. 

At Bhubaneshwar, the following repairs were carried on at the time of my 
visit:— 

(a) The temple of Meghesvara, which is called by R. L. Mitra the 
Bhaskaresvara temple, is being repaired. I suggested this ou the ground that 
this temple is unique on account of its style ; 

(5) The four minor temples in the courtyard of the Brahmesvara temple 
are being repaired. The temples have to be dismantled and put up again by 
using partly their own materials, partly others from neighbouring shrines, 
which it is not intended to preserve; 

(c) The Raja-Rani temple is being provided with a stone fencing; 

(d) The minor temples near the Muktesvara temple are under repairs, and 
the tank close to it has been emptied and is being provided with a new stone 
facing. After the completion of these repairs, the place will look very neat 
and tidy; 

(e) The repairs to the roof over the porch of the Parasuramesvara temple 
are not yet finished, but they will soon come to an end; 

(/) The repairs to the Bahasralinga tank had just begun, and the tank 
was emptied; 

(g) Some repairs were done to the minor temples within the courtyard 
of the Lingaraj. 

If it should be intended to do some further repairs to other temples at 
Bhubaneshwar, I would suggest that something might be done to the 
Bhaskaresvara and Yamesvara temples, also to a small temple close to the 
Vetal-Deul, which is an exact copy of the Parasuiamesvara., and to the Ananta 
Vasudeva temple. These are the finest specimens among those temples, 
which have not yet received any repairs. Some temples like the Brahmesvara 
and Muktesvara, have very fine carvings inside, which are now covered with 
soot. It would be well to clean them. 

The repairs done at Khandagiri are-as follows 

(a) The carvings in the .Rani Gumpha, Ganesa Gumpha, Ananta Gumpha, 
and Nava Muni Gumpha have been cleaned, as suggested by me, and this has 
greatly improved them; 

(l) The two elephants, flanking the stairs of the Ganesa Gumpha, are put 
up in their original position; 

(c) The Hath! Gumpha inscription is being provided with a shade, which, 
I trust, will help to preserve that, what remains of this important record, 
which, unfortunately has suffered badly from the effects of sun and rain; 

(d) The Tantua Gumpha has been repaired, and the cave below it will 
also be put in proper order. They are on the northern slope of the Khandagiri 
peak, where a good deal of the jungle has been cleared; 

(e) A modern temple, close to the Nava Muni Gumpha, has been pulled 
down, as it had become unsafe. The building was of no interest, and its 
destruction is absolutely no loss. 


I.—DISTRICT KHULNA 


45. The remains near Hager hat .—T he remains here consist principally 
of the dargah of Khanja Ali and the Sat Gumbaz mosque. Khanja Ali is 
the local form of the name, but in the inscriptions around bis tomb, he is 
merely called Khan Jahan. He is said to have been the cultivator of the 
Sundarbails. According to the inscriptions on his tomb, he died on the night 
of the 26th Zil Hijjah 863, that is, the night of the 23rd to 24th October 
1459 A.D., and be was buried on tbe 25th. The tomb is a stone sarcophagus, 
resting on a double stone terrace. This again stands upon a brick-terrace, 
which was laid out with glazed tiles, showing various patterns, all in blue and 
white. They have now become loose, and have been collected around the 
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stone-terrace. The latter is covered with inscriptions, but they are all merely 
pious sentences in Arabic and Persian. The only historical inscriptions are 
those which give us the name Khan Jahan and the date of his death and 
burial. The sarcophagus stands inside the usual mausoleum, which is covered 
by a big dome. To the west of this stands another stone sarcophagus, which, 
as the inscription on it tells us, is the tomb of Muhammad Tahir. The date 
of his death could not be made out, as the inscription is too much defaced. 
Further to the west stands a large one-domed mosque, and another mosque, 
with nine domes, stands on the western borders of the tank, close to dar^ah. 
This tank swarms with alligators, who are regularly fed by the Khadims 
of the place. I myself watched the men standing on the steps of a ghat and 
calling out for an alligator to come, when, after some three minutes, he slowly 
approached the steps of the ghat, where he lay down lazily, and, after some 
hesitation, swallowed a small fowl, which was held in preparation for our 
Visitor. Wherever, in Bengal, a holy Pir resided, he is said to have been on 
friendly terms with the alligators and crocodiles, living in the tank close to 
his place. 

The daigah is in fair order, not so the mosques, but it is not worth the 
while spending much money upon them. 

There are many other ruined mosques on the way to Sat Gumbaz, which 
is about one mile distant from the dargah. It is a large oblong building, 
covered by 77 domes, with one tower in each corner. The central transept has 
seven vaults instead of the usual domes. The eastern wall has eleven arched 
entrances, and the northern and southern ones have each seven. The western 
wall has ten prayer niches, a small door being let through the place to the 
right of the central niche, instead of adding an eleventh niche there. It is 
evidently a mosque, although local tradition asserts that it was used by Khanja 
Ali as his durbar hall. This is very incredible. No inscriptions tell us ts date, 
but little doubt remains that it is a building of Khanja Ali, to whom this whole 
land belonged. Put of the 77 domes, 21 are more or less damaged, and there 
are also cracks in the walls. It would be well if some minor repairs could 
be done to it, for, although defective in taste, it is a peculiar structure, which 
should not be allowed to fall into utter ruins, 

K,-DISTRICT DACCA. 

46. General remarks .—Before visiting the district of Dacca I expected 
to find there some good specimens of the Bengali-Muhammadan style of archi¬ 
tecture, but I was very much disappointed in this regard. In fact, having 
seen almost all the existing remains of this style, I have come to the conclusion 
that nothing can compare with the buildings at Gaur and Pandua, in the 
district of Malcla They are by far the best, and all other monuments of 
the same class are nothing but inferior copies. The remains at Dacca will be 
dealt with in the order as follows :— 

Remains at and near Dacca, 

Remains near Narainganj. 

Ancient Sonargaon. 

Remains in the Munshiganj subdivision. 

47. Remains at and near Dacca .— No Hindu remains of any importance 
exist at Dacca. The far-famed temple of Dhakesvari is a modern structure 
of no interest. Other temples, mentioned in the List of Ancient Monuments 
in Bengal, are still inferior to it. 

The principal Muhammadan remains are the Lalbagh Fort, pf which still a 
good deal is standing, but in a ruinous condition, and it seems impossible to do 
anything to it. Within the enclosure of this fort stands the mausoleum of Bibi 
Peri, the daughter of Shaista Khan, which, though defective in its outlines, is not 
without some taste inside, it is laid out with white and black marble, and kept 
in fairly good order. I found here an inscription in Persian verses of Ruknuddm 
Barbak Shah of Bengal, which is the first known inscription of a Bengal Sultan 
composed entirely in Persian poetry. Nobody seemed to know where it came 
from. The great and small Katra are in a ruinous state and of little interest. 

1 he Husaini Dalan is an absolutely modern, building, now used during the 
Muharram festival. A small inscription in its walls tells us that the original 



building was erected in 1643-44 A.D. by Sayyid Murad, when Azim-ush-Shan 
was Governor of Dacca. Close to it are "the tombs of four of the modem 
Nawabs of Dacca. Three older tombstones are now placed into the walls of 
the Husaini DaJan ; they belonged to the tombs of Mir Fayyaz, who died in 
1719 A.D., Aga Muhammad, who died in 1730 A.D., and Ashur Beg, who 
died m 1818 A.D. The tombs in the Shahbag at Ramna are of no interest at 
all. Close to it are some old ruined mosques. The Sat Gonial mosque near 
Mirpur, which is. locally called merely the Sat Masjid, is remarkable for this 
only, that it has in each corner a two-storied domed pavilion with open 
windows. The mosque is still in use, and kept in good order. Many other 
ruined mosques are close to it. The dargah of Shah Ali Sahib is some two 
miles, distant from the Sat Masjid. An inscription in Persian verses tells us 
the instoryjif the place. The original building was erected in 1480-81 A.D., 
but in 15/7-78 A.D., it had already fallen into decay. Shortly afterwards, 
Shah Ali came from Baghdad to India, and finally settled at this place, where 
he shut himself up from all intercourse with the outer world. After his death, 
a mausoleum was built over his tomb, and this was again repaired in 1806 A.D., 
at the instance of Nawab Nasir Mulk. From au older inscription at the 
same place, we learn that the original building was a mosque, erected 1480-81 
A.D,, in the time of Yusuf Shah. The dargah is in very fair order, and the 
late Nawab of Dacca has built a rest house for pilgrims close to it, and provided 
it with a road to make the place easier accessible. 

48. Remains near Narainganj .—The fort at Hajig mj consists of a low 

enclosure wall of irregular shape, with several bastions, and a gateway to the 
north. No traces of ancient buildings are found inside At a little distance 
from it, I found an old mosque of the Bengali style, which is still in use. 
Opposite Narainganj, at Nabiganj, is the Qadam Rasul. All the buildings at 
this place are modern, but they stand on the foundations of older ones. From 
inscriptions we learn that the mosque at this place was built in 1786 A.D., 
while the lofty gateway, which now leads into the enclosure, was erected 19 
years later. The foot-print is kept inside a small house. It is a piece of black 
stone, showing the rude impression of a human foot, of natural size. In fact, 
all the foot-prints of this kind, which I have seen, are of natural size, in opposi¬ 
tion to those worshipped by Hindus and Buddhists, which grow larger and 
larger, the later they are. An inscription from the tomb of one A manat Khan, 
which is now put up near the gateway, is older than the present buildings. It 
tells us that Amanat Khan was buried near the holy shrine, containing the 
Prophet’s footprints, in 1742 A.D. 6 

49. Ancient Sonargaon —This once important town, famous for its fine 
muslins, and for some time the capital of Eastern Bengal, has fallen into utter 
ruins, and very little has remained of it. The places described by Dr. J. Wise 
in his well-known account of Sonargaon, are scarcely worth being mentioned, 
and I shall not enter into any details with regard to them. The only import¬ 
ant remain is the tomb of the Bengal Sultan Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah, near 
the modern village of Mograpara. It is true* that only tradition points to it 
as the burial place of this Sultan, but I see no reason to doubt this. Another 
tradition tells us that he died from cholera at Atia, in the Tangail subdivision 
of the district of Mynensingh, on his way back to Sonargaon, and that he was 
buried on the spot; but this tradition deserves no credit whatever. So also 
does a third one which says that he lies interred in the Eklakhi mausoleum at 
Pandua, in the district of Malda. The tomb at Sonargaon consists of a plain 
basalt sarcophagus, standing on a terraced platform, of the same material. 
The stones now have sunk, and have become dislocated, but they can easilv 
be put in proper order again. I shall later on submit a special report on the 
repairs which I consider it desirable to do to it. Close to it is seen another 
brick tomb, of no interest however. 

50. Remains in the Munshiganj Sub diviswn .—The fort at Munshiganj is a 
building of the same kind, as that as Hajiganj (see patagraph 48 ). The tomb 
of Baba Adam at Rampal is a plain brick sarcophagus, standing inside a small 
enclosure, surrounded by brick walls. Close to it is an old mosque built in the 
time of ^ Fath Shah. The date of its inscription corresponds to August 1483 
AD. lhe mosque is in a ruinous state, but I cannot recommend spending 
much money on its repairs. Of the old place of Bikrampur, called the 
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Ballalbari, or Rajbari, only traces of the walls and ditches may be seen ; there 
are no structural reniains of any importance inside this enclosure. The 
Ballal? bridge near Mirkadim has received some repairs from time to time and 
seems to be in fair order. At Rikabi Bazar, there is an old mosque of the 
Bengal style, of no special importance. 

The R'fjabari Math, 11 miles south of Munshiganj, is the most interest¬ 
ing ancient monument in this subdivision. It was erected by Chand Hoy and 
Kedar Roy over the funeral pyre of their mother, and had been repaired in 
1896, at. the cost of Raja Srinath Roy, of llhagyakul, It is a high tower, 
like a Hindu temple, built of bricks with ornamental designs in its outer 
surface. Among those the absence of any human or animal figures is remark¬ 
able in a Hindu monument of this kind. The statement that it was erected 
over- the funeral pyre of the mother of Chand Roy and Kedar Roy, is based 
upon the. modern inscription, which was put up over its door, when it was 
repaired in 1896. Another tradition says that it was a temple, enshrining a 
Mahadeo. Chand Roy and Kedar Roy were contemporaries of Akbar, and 
belonged to the Barah Bhuiyas, those independent chiefs who ruled over 
Eastern Bengal before it became annexed to the Moghul Empire. 

L.—DISTRICT MYMENSINGH. 

51. The Atia ruins .—As I have already in my letter No. 37, dated the 
29th April 1902, submitted a detailed account of the .ruins at Atia in the 
Tangail subdivision of the district of Mymensingh, I need here only repeat 
the principal facts. The big mosque at Atia was built by Said Khan," the son 
of Bayazid Khan, an Afghan of the Pani clan, in the time of Jahangir. The 
date of its inscription corresponds to 1609-10 A.D. When it had fallen into 
ruins, some person began to build another smaller mosque close to it. But as 
soon as Raushan Khatun Chaudhurani came to hear of this, she decided upon 
restoring the old mosque, and the second smaller mosque accordingly never 
"jras finished and has never been used. The inscription on the tomb of 
Shahinshah Baba Adam Kashmiri tells us that hejdied on the 14th October, 
1507 A.D. He is called merely Baba Kashmir in this record, which, however, 
must be a mistake for Baba Kashmiri, as it is an impossible form. Close to it 
stands an old mosque of the Bengali style, which, according to the local 
tradition, was built by Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah. A ruined brick tomb in front 
of this mosque is pointed out as the burial place of this Sultan, a tradition, 
which, as I have already remarked in paragraph (49) of this report, deserves 
no credit whatever. 

The buildings at Atia are from time time repaired at the cost of the 
Dilduar and Karotiya zamindars, the owners of the land, but they might be 
called upon to do some further repairs to the big mosque, portions of which 
are at present in a bad state. 

PART III.-N0TE8 ON ANCIENT REMAINS INSPCTED BY BABTJ P. C. MTTKERJEE. 

52. General remarks .—Up to November 1901 the Babu travelled in the 
Patna Division. He then went to Bhagalpur, and hereafter visited various 
places in the Burdwan Division and in the district of Balasore. On the 13th 
March 1902 he joined the office of the Director-General of Archaeology in India. 
As his tours brought him to many places which have later on been visited by 
myself and which have been described in Part II of this report, I shall here 
merely give some notes on such places as I have not yet seen myself. They 
are extracted from a final report which the Babu submitted to me on the work 
done by him during the last year. The discovery by him of a new inscription 
at Gaya has already been referred to previously. 

53. Bawangarh, Tilkesvar, and Kalhua Hill. —Bawangarh is a place in the 
north of the district of Champaran. Extensive lines of earthen walls are seen 
here running paralled to each other and covering the sites of several villages. 
The citadel itself at Rajpur Soreri is of a rectangular form. Remains of 
houses and wells, both of brick and stone construction, are found here. At 
Tilkesvar, in the district of Darbhanga, the Babu found three Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions, the characters of which resemble the modern Bengali script. The 
.remains on the Kalhua hill, in the district of Hazaribagh, are almost exclusively 
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Jain sculptures; but there exists a temple with an image of Mahismardini 
which is now worshipped under the name of Kulesvari. The Babu found no 
Buddhist remains there, 

Bhagalpur. At Barari the entrance of one cave is blocked 
by the gate falling, while that of the other is almost choked iip for the same 
reason At Ivahalgaon and Pntharghata the rock sculptures, temples, and 
caves should be cleared of rank growth, trees, and rubbish and regularly be 
looked after. At fcultanganj the materials of the monastery were excavated 
and removed,_ while the coating of the stupa is peeling of. The rock sculptures 
on the Jahngira island require to be looked after. 

55. Bar alar, Katrasgarh, Banhira, Vishnvpur , and Garlheta .—These 
places are all m the Burdwan Division. The four stone temples at Barakar 
are not in a bad condition, but the trees should be uprooted. One of them has 
an inscription in an ancient form of Bengali. At Khatrasgarh is a mediaeval 
temple but it is reported to be of no interest. The stone temple of Ektesvar, 
near Bankura, is in a dilapidated condition. The temples at Vishnupur are 
said to range from 900 to about 1750 A.D. Nearly'all the temples possess 
inscriptions with dates and the names of their builders. The brick temples 
exhibit elaborate ornamentations and reliefs, chiefly scenes from the life of 
Krishna. The only temple of note at Garbheta is that known as Sarva- 
Mangala. It is built of laterite in the Orissan style, and is in good condition.. 

r , , Pl strt ?.K Bahs , ore -~^ P rinci P al remains at Balasore are the old 
Dutch and English tombs, which are in good order. The Qadam Rasul and 
Juma Mosque, built by Taki Khan during the reign of Aurangzeb, are main- 
tamed by the local Muhammadans. There are some ancient Buddhist statues 
m the Municipal compound, Hindu temples, generally built of laterite, 
in the Orissan style, are reported from several places. The most interesting 
part ot the temple at Karnagarh is the three-storied western gate called 
Jogi Oopha The temple at Danton is known by the name of Shyamalesvara. 

J he bahasralmga temple at Shastini is reported to be in e very dilapidated 
state, while the temples at Kupari are said to be beyond the possibility of con¬ 
servation. Burned forts with laterite walls are reported from the following 
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CALCUTTA, the 9th SEPTEMBER 1902. 

K RS0LUT10N—No. 2915. 

Read— 

The Annual Report, of the Arohseological Survey, Bengal Circle, for the year ending 
with April 1902. 

The Second Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey Department, 
Bengal Circle, has been submitted by Dr. Bloch, the Archaeological Surveyor, 
who has been in charge of the Department since its constitution in April 1900. 
During the first year of his appointment the Archaeological Surveyor visited the 
Puri, Cuttack, Murshidabad, Sonthal Parganas, Malda, and Pinajpur districts, 
spending about 60 days on tour. During the year under report he spent 145 
days on tour in the districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Gaya, Patna, Shalia- 
bad, Birbhum, Hooghly, Puri, Khulna, Dacca, and Mymensingh. The object 
of these tours of general inspection has been to ascertain what localities from 
their antiquarian interests are deserving of detailed and systematic exploration, 
and what antiquities should be preserved. Dr. Bloch has recently submitted 
programmes for future work; and the Lieutenant-Governor has decided that the * 
Buddhistic antiquities in the Bihar districts and especially the exploration of 
the site of the ancient Vaisali in Muzaffarpur district deserve first attention. 

2. Dr. Bloch gave special attention during the year to the antiquities in the 
districts of Champaran, Patna, Gaya, and Shahabad. The most important 
remains in the district of Champaran are the three Asoka pillars, viz., the 
Rampurwapillar and the two Lauriya pillars at the villages of Nandangarh and 
Araraj. In accordance with Dr. Bloch’s recommendation, an estimate of the cost 
of replacing in position the Rampurwa pillar has been called for from the Super¬ 
intending Engineer. The Lieutenant-Governor hears with regret of the vandal 
scribbling of names on the two Lauriya pillars, and desires that the district 
authorities will protect monuments from such acts so far as is possible. 

The suggestion that the ancient rock-cut caves on the Barabar and Nagarjuni 
Hills should be protected from intrusion of jog is and sadhus must be considered 
by the Magistrate of Gaya, as also the proposal for the removal to the Indian 
Museum of the Buddhistic statues that are lying uncared for in the village of 
Bishenpur, in the district of Gaya. 

The hill fort of Shergarh, an important relic of Sher Shah, in the district of 
Shahabad, is reported to be uncared for and overgrown with jungle. The local 
Public Works officer will be requested to make arrangements for the better 
protection of this interesting*building. The Temple of Mundesvari and the 
tomb of Bakhtiyar Khan in this district are also worth preserving. A separate 
report on these monuments has been received from Dr. Bloch, and estimates 
for repairs have been called for from the Executive Engineer, Arrah Division. 

Repairs of the Bhubaneswar and Kanarak Temples in the district of Puri 
are going on, and Dr. Bloch’s recommendation regarding the cleaning of the 
carvings in some of the temples may be commended by the District Magistrate 
to the authorities in charge of these temples. 

The Archaeological Surveyor has submitted a separate report on the 
remains at Tribeni and Pandua, in the district of Hooghly, and has suggested 
certain petty repairs, which will be taken up when funds are available. 
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3 . The total expenditure incurred last year on the repairs of ancient 
monuments amounted to Rs. 29,679, out of which a sum oi Rs. 15,646 was 
oxpended on the repairs of the ruins at Gaur and Pandua, in the district of 
Malda, and Rs. 12,778 was spent on the repairs of the temples in the district of 
Puri ; the gateway of the Juma Masjid near Rajtnahal was also repaired, and 
wire netting was placed over the openings in Hasan Khan Sur’s tomb and Sher 

Shah’s tomb at Sassaram. . 

4 . The “List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal’ was prepared and 
published by the Public Works Department in 1895. To bring the work up to 
date and to correct inaccuracies and supply omissions, it has been decided to 
publish a revised edition. At the suggestion of the Director-General of 
Archeology, the work of revision has been entrusted to the Archeological 

Surveyor. ... 

5 . The Lieutenant-Governor thanks Dr. Bloch for his very interesting 

report. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

W. 0. MACPHERSON, 

Oftg. Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 


No. 2917. 

Copy forwarded to the Archeological Surveyor, Bengal Circle, for 
information. _ 

No. 2918. 

Copy, with a copy of the Report, forwarded to the Archeological Surveyor, 
Punjab Circle, for information. _ 

No. 2919. 

Copy, with a copy of the Report, forwarded to the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment of this Government for information. 


Circular No. 35. 

Copy, with a copy of the Report, forwarded to all Commissioners of 
Divisions for information. ___ 

No. 2920. 

Copy, with a copy of the Report, forwarded to the Director-General of 
Archeology, Simla, for information. 


No. 2921. 

Copy, with a copy of the Report, forwarded to the Secretary to the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum for'information. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

L. E. B. COBDEN-RAMSAY, 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Calcutta, 

The 10th September 1902. 
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For the year ending with April 1903. 


PART I.—INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

I. Constitution of the Department .—I was absent in Europe on leave from 
the 10th July to the 17th October 1902, during which time my clerk, Babu 
Krishna Chandra Mazumdar, was placed in charge of the current duties of my 
office. Babu P. C. Mukherji reverted to his former post as my Assistant on 
the afternoon of the 27th October 1902. This prohibited the appointment of 
a trained photographer, for which sanction had already been obtained. As Babu 
P. C. Mukherji has some knowledge of photography, I ordered him first to 
accompany us on tour to instruct my draftsman, Babu Haridas Dutta, in the 
work. After he had been with me for three months he left my camp in order 
to complete some portions of his original tour programme which still remained 
undone, when he joined the Director-General’s office. 

i 2 '*7 ^ours.—-In Government of Bengal, General Department, 

letter Iso. 143.1 dated the 4th September 1902, conveying sanction to 

my proposed tour programme for 1902-1903, I was ordered before starting for 
my other tours to go to Kouarak in order to advise the Engineer in charge of the 
repairs of the Black Pagoda with regard to certain points, I accordingly left 
for Cuttack on the 27th October 1902, where I conferred with Mr. C. A. White 
the then Officiating Superintending Engineer, Orissa Circle, and from where 
1 started for Konarak. Having returned to Calcutta on the 5 th November 
I drew up a note on the points in regard to which I was asked to advise and 
sent it directly to Mr. White. A copy of this note has been submitted to 
Government with my letter No. 22, dated the 27th February 1903. I next left 
for Assam on the 13th November 1902, and returned to Calcutta on the 6th 
January 1903. In Assam I visited all the principal existing remains which I 
knew of according to a list kindly drawn up for this purpose by Major E R 
Guidon, i.A , Honorary Director of Ethnology. These places are in “the 
districts of Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Cachar, and Sylhet, and 
further details with regard to my observations made there will be given in 
Part II of this report. As the intended visit to Bengal of Mr. Marshall 
Director-General of Archaeology, had to be postponed owing to a change of 
hm programme, I gained some additional time, which I devoted to a visit to 
uajmahal and Malda in order to see what progress had been made with the 
repairs oi the ruins at Gaur and Panduah, also to enable me to write an 
up-to-date account on the work done there for the general report on Archeo¬ 
logy in Bengal, which 1 am preparing for the Archeological Annual to be 
issued by the Director-General of Archeology. lor the same purpose, I intend 
making a few days’ journey to Puri after the beginning of the rains, while 
Babu x. C. Mukherji will be deputed to Rohtasgarh, Mundesvari temple, and 
Ghairipur, in bhahabad. It is essential that photographs showing the repairs 
oi the ancient monuments there should be published with my report. 

t 1 i i V a l C » tta ,% Kajmahal on the 16th January 1903. From Malda 
I proceeded to Lhagalpur and Monghyr, and thence to the Sonthal Parganas, 
Hazanbagh, and. Manbhum, whence I returned to Calcutta ori the 1st April. 
_Uie total number of days occupied by my tours amounts to 140. Further 
details wib be found in Part II of this report. 




Babu P. C. Mukherji, after leaving my camp in the first half of February, 
made several short tours to various places in the 24-Parganas and the districts 
of Nadia, Jessore, Khulna, Burdwan, Midnapore. He was also deputed, in 
accordance with General Department letter No. 1393, dated the 3rd April 1903, 
to inspect the ancient remains at Ratnagiri, Udayagiri, and Naltigiri in Cuttack, 
and to report on them especially with regard to future excavation. He has 
submitted a general report on his work, of which abstracts will be given in 
Part III of this report. The details of bis investigations in Cuttack will be 
reported later on in a special letter. 

3 , Photographs, drawings, inscriptions .—Copies of all the photographs taken 
during our tours are .submitted with this report. As already remarked, an 
arrangement for the employment of a trained photographer could not bee made 
and the work had to be done by amateurs, with only little experience of this 
art. I trust that for this reason some allowance will be made on the results 
of the work, which are not as good as I should like,them to be, and as 1 hope 
they will be in future years, when my men have gained more experience. 
A number of plates also turned bad, owing to the difficulty of making proper 
arrangements for developing, when on tour. 

Several drawings have been prepared in Assam at various places, especially 
details of the curious pillars at Dimapur, the ancient capital of the Cachari 
kings. It has been found impossible to finish them in time for submission 
with this report, as my men were fully occupied with developing and 
printing of photographs since my return from tour. They will be submitted 
later on. ‘ 

Of inscriptions, the most important one, with which I dealt during my 
tours, is the ancient rock inscription a little below Tezpur, on the northern 
bank of the Brahmaputra. Hitherto, only photographs and tracings of this 
interesting document had been submitted to various epigraphical experts, but 
they enabled them to read merely fragments of the inscription. Professor 
Kielhorn, of Gottingen, who lately received through Major Gurdon a tracing 
and photograph, recognised the date, which is written on the bottom of the 
inscription, and which is the Gupta year 510, corresponding to 829-30 A.D., 
and he also found that the purpose of the inscription was to record some grant 
of land made to certain Brahmans. He was, however, unable from the imper¬ 
fect materials at his disposal to read more than portions of the record; 
especially the name of the ruling king and of the provincial governor remained 
uncertain and he accordingly asked for mechanical copies. I was glad to be 
able to supply two mechanical estampages of the inscription, which at the 
request of Major Gurdon have been sent directly to him for transmis¬ 
sion to Professor Kielhorn, and by the help of which, I trust, Professor 
Kielhorn will be able to decipher whatever can be made out of this curious 
old record, which is the oldest inscription that has yet been found in 
Assam. I am afraid some of its letters have entirely gone, as the stone suffers 
badly from the floods of the Brahmaputra during the rains. As far as I could 
see, the name of the ruling king is Harjjara, who is known already from 
plates found at Tezpur and Nowgong, as the ancestor of a line of kings of 
Assam. The provincial governor seems to be the Mahasbmanta Sucbittra. 'The 
use of the Gupta era proves that Assam once belonged either to the domi¬ 
nions of the Imperial Gupta family, or of some minor dynasty who used 
their era, perhaps the famous Sasanka of Karna-Suvarna, who, from a copper 
plate recently found in Gan jam, is known to have dated in this era. As 
far as we know yet, at so late a period, dates in the Gupta era occur 
only in Nenal and in Kathiawar; but at the last-named place, it went 
under the name of Vallabhi era. Sasanka’s plates are dated in Gupta 300. 

I also took copies of a number of temple inscriptions, which generally help 
us to settle the date of these buildings. Over the entrance to the big temple 
of Baidyanath at Deoghur, there is a very curious inscription m Bengali 
characters, purporting to he an extract of a Sanskrit work on the Mandara lull 
m the Bhagalpur district, it says that Adityasena with his queen, Kosbadeyi, 
who had come from the Chola countiy near Madura, in Southern India, hum 
a temple of Vishnu, and that a certain Balabhadra put up an image of the 
boar-incarnation of Vishnu. Now, as shown by a genuine inscription on 
the Mandara Hill, Konadevi was the actual name of Adityasena’s queen, and 


she dug out a tank there, which is Still in existence, while the lines referring 
to the boar statue are actually engraved in characters of the seventh century A.D., 
the time of Adityasena, on the top of the hill. The document thus is proved to 
contain some historical facts, but the statement that Adityasena came from the 
Chola country can hardly be credited, as the names of his family, all ending 
in Gupta, connect him with the Imperial Gupta family, and as General 
Cunningham’s theory, who identifies him with Yirasena, the ancestor of the 
Sena kings of Bengal,—a race of Kshattriyas from the south,—cannot be 
accepted on this account. 

I regret that I was unable, when in Chota Nagpur, to visit the Ramgarh 
Hill in the Sarguja State, owing to want of arrangements, the season then 
being already too far advanced. The inscriptions in Asoka characters inside 
the two caves on this hill deserve to be copied again, as they have not yet 
been read satisfactorily, and I shall arrange for this at some subsequent 
date. I do not. know how Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri has arrived at the 
translations of these inscriptions published by him recently in the Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society, as he gives neither transcript nor notes. He makes out 
that they are love songs, which sounds rather peculiar. 

During the recent jungle clearing and removal of rubbish around the 
temple of Mundesvari, in Shahabad, portions of an inscription in characters 
of the fifth or sixth century have been found, of which some imperfect casts in 
tinfoil were sent to me. I shall arrange for better copies, as the inscription, 
though imperfect, seems important. 

Several new Muhammadan inscriptions have also turned up, which had 
not yet been noticed before. The inscription inside the modern dargah near 
Luckeeserai is of the time of the Bengal Saltan Ruknuddin Kaikaus, when 
Firoz Aitagin was his Governor. Its date corresponds to the 19th October 
1297. Of Nusrat Shah, the son of Husain Shah, an inscription of 926 Hijri 
era was dug up lately near the Rhazanchi at Gour. It is the oldest inscription 
of this king, and dates from the first or second year of his reign. One of the 
few existing inscriptions of Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, the son of Muhammad 
Ghazi,' of the Suri family, is now lying uncared for, near the Munsif s Court 
at Kalna, Burdwan. It is unpublished. Its date corresponds to the 1st 
September 1560 A.D. Together with it, there also lies there an inscription 
of Firoz Shah, the son of Nusrat Shah, of the Husaini family, which has been 
published by Blochmann, and another indistinct inscription, probably of 
H'isain Shah. I have recently proposed to the Inspector of Works, Burdwan 
Circle, to have these inscriptions put up in the walls of one of the ancient 
mosques at Kalna, or to send them to the Indian Museum. 

4. Conservation of ancient monuments .—As regards Bengal, no further 
proposals for conservation of ancient remains have been submitted by me 
besides those which were already referred to in my last Annual Report. With 
reference to these, I desire to make the following remarks:— 

(a) As estimate for replacing the broken Asoka pillar of Rampurwa in 
Champaran probably will be ready by this time. I have been informed that 
it was found impossible to erect the broken shaft over the stump of its 
base which is still standing in situ, as the stump is too small to support 
the pillar,* and I accordingly recommended to put up the pillar close to 
the stump. 

(5) An estimate for repairing the tomb of Bakhtiyar Kban near Chainpur 
in Shahabad, amounting to Rs. 5,072, has recently been sanctioned, and it is 
hoped that the repairs will be taken in hand at once. 

(e) Estimates have just been received by me for repairing the minar, 
Mosque, and dargah of Shah Safi at Panduah, and the mosque and dargah of 
Zafar Khan Ghazi at Tribeni, all in the district of Hooghly. Their total 
amounts to Rs. 29,059. I have not been able to countersign them, as I did 
not agree with several of their details, e.g., it has been proposed to rebuild the 
broken fifth storey of the minar with a domed chamber inside, while there is 
ample evidence that it was a solid mass-of bricks, like the other stories, with a 
winding staircase leading up to its top. The estimate will have to be 
corrected accordingly. 

(d) I have also received a provisional estimate for the repairs of the tomb 
of Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah at Sonargaon. It amounted to Rs. 1,900, out of 
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which Rs. 1,250 were to be spent for building a revetment * n 

torab against the floods which collect,during- the rains, in the adjoinin^khal 6 
As the estimate, however, was only a provisional one, and as some 3 alight ewa 
vations were required to ascertain the foundations of the tomb and how man v 
of its stones were lying underground, I proposed that these preliminarv 
excavations shonld he taken up first and a final estimate be framed hSteJ 
away 6 ^ °t the broken stones of this tomb have been cfrSd 

4 i !?) It wa f as k e d in Public W orks Department letter No. 901Av dated 

the 4th March 1903, to report whether any further repairs should done 

to the d&rgali of Shah Nafah in Monghyr. In reply I sno*o'p< 2 fnfi +>»«+ i i 
oftherevetment wall of.the elevate^ 

leum TbT U ’-f ’ S? - l8 ° a11 i th ° ^?? r tombs aroun 'l principal mausm 

leum. 1 his in itself is in good condition and needs no renairs Lt * 

place is of some local interest, it was evidently considered necessary to renuir 

its .™nd.„p which had fallen into a bad Lte and we» “Sg „S V 

If this was justified for a part of it, the work should certainly be carried to an 

end. 1 may add that the dargah was built by Prince Danyal, tE tn 0 f 

Husain Shah, and that it is the oldest building in Monghyr 

My remarks on Gaur, Panduah and Konarak will be found in Part IT 

My journey to Assam has enabled me to put forward certain proposals for 
the preservation of some of its principal ancient remains. The temple of 
Madbaya Hayagnva at Hajo, 14 miles north of Gauhati, was badly damaged 
durmg-the earthquake of 1897. Indeed, it seems a wonder that^it did not 
come down altogether, as the earthquake was very severe there. It is the 
oldest of all the Assam temples which I have seen, and it is a pre-Ahom monu¬ 
ment. It was completed m 1505 Saka = 1583 A.D. I was informed that the 
land belonging to the temple yielded a monthly revenue of Rs. 400, but that the 
present bwner did not, for years, spend any money on its repairs. I have 
accordingly brought this case to the notice of the Government of Assam, asking 
to put pressure on the owner to repair the temple. a 

9* an ^ ent capital of the Aborn kings, Ghurgaon, near Nazira, only 
one fine three-storeyed building remains inside the jungle. It is fairly well 
preserved, and I have merely proposed to cut down the jungle which has over- 

f’ f S ° *¥ p aC< ? arou " d , }*> as the j ull S ] e grows so close to it, 

t -hat it is almost hidden from view. 1 his should be done regularly each year, 
as m the case of the ancient palace at Itangpur, near Sibsagar. r 

r ? iurtber Proposal concerns the curious remains of the ancient capital of 
the Gaehan kings at Dunapur. Out of the area enclosed by the ancient city 
wall, which is estimated to be one and-a-half mile in circumference, only 
one-tenth part close to the eastern gate has been cleared of jungle. There 
is every likelihood that further remains will be found inside the jungle, and 
I have proposed that some search should be made for these. Something also 
should be done to the curious monoliths and bifurcated columns, which now 
ae scattered about here and there in broken pieces. At least some of them 
might be put up properly, and some broken pieces collected and put together. 

PAST II.—NOTES ON PLACES VISITED BY THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEYOR. 

A.—DISTRICTS PURI AND MALDA. 

5. Repairs al Kcnarak, Gaur, Panduah, and Rajmahal.~h\ Konarak my 
advice was required on two points ■ 

- , ^ Whether the Navagraha Slab might be erected over the northern, 
instead ot the eastern door, to which it originally belonged, the latter ha vino- 
been declared unsafe; and (b) whether the lions, now standing on top of a two^ 
storied building id front of the temple, should be taken down, and, if so, where 
they should be placed. ’ 

. A , s r eg ard s the Navagraha Slab, there could be no serious objection 
against putting it up over the northern door, as all three doors orginaily most 
probably, and, if we are to believe Stirling, certainly were surmounted by such 
a design, although that over the eastern door only remains. However its 
erection would cost more than Rs. 5,000, and it is also doubtful whether ’the 


villagers, who now worship the stone, would not continue worshipping it, after 
it has been put up again over the temple, and thus claim the temple as an 
object of worship, to which, at present, they have no right, and which it does 
not seem desirable to allow. Further, the presence of a carving of the nine 
planets over one of the doors of this temple is by no means a characteristic 
feature, so as to justify such a large outlay of money, similar carvings being 
found over the gates of many other temples in India, and an attempt at restor¬ 
ing all the lost carvings is absolutely out of question. I accordingly suggested, 
that the money should be used for restoring the horses and wheels, which are 
carved along the front of the plinth and for which this temple is certainly 
unique. This seemed to me a much more profitable outlay of the money and 
I added that it certainly should be done* even if it were considered absolutely 
necessary to replace the Navagraha Slab, a matter depending on individual 
sentiment. 

The lions should certainly be taken down, and they, as also the elephants 
and horses, should be put up in front of the, eastern, northern, and southern 
doors respectively, and they should face the outside of the temple, not the 
temple itself, as they now do, which is absurd. When the lions have come 
down, it will be possible to empty the building, upon which they now stand. 
This fine two-storied building, probably used as a dancing hall, is still in 
perfect preservation outside, except that its roof has fallen down. The 
carvings are very elegant, and remarkable also for the entire absence of 
obscene figures, which abound around the main temple. It is now filled up with 
sand and rubbish which could not be removed, as the lions then would have 
come down with a crash and smashed the whole structure. The removal of the 
lions thus will show up the hall to greater advantage. 

A great difficulty will arise from preventing the sand filling up the court¬ 
yard again. At present, there is every probability of the place being buried 
below sand again in a few years. The planting of trees along the east and 
south of the outer wall seems the only possible means to prevent this. 

At Gaur I again visited the Sona Masjid of Firoapur, also called the small 
golden mosque. I hope that the time will not be far, when something is done 
to preserve this fine mosque. It is the only complete stone-built mosque at 
Gaur, which it is possible to restore. Of course, a portion of its back wall to 
the south fell down during the earthquake of 1897, but all the other parts aro 
almost complete, and the facing stones that have fallen out lie about there and 
can easily be restored. At present much is done to restore the stone facings 
in front of the so-called groat golden mosque, locally known as Ramfeel ka 
Baradwari. This is an almost hopeless task, as most of the broken stones have 
been taken away, and consequently other stones had to be carried down from 
the Adinah Masjid at Panduah, which is 22 miles distant. I hope that the 
Firozpur mosque, which is much more conveniently situated for getting 
materials, will be left absolutely untouched in any case. Moreover, the Sona 
Masjid of Firozpur has some very fine carvings, while the front of the Baradwari 
was almost plain. If my advice was asked for, I should certainly restore the 
front of the Baradwari only up a certain height, as far as materials are available, 
and hereafter leave it untouched, especially do nothing to any of the three 
gateways, one of which, I understand, it is proposed to restore. Then I should 
at once begin with the restoration of the Firozpur mosque, and only after this 
has been completed, it might be considered whether sufficient materials are at 
hand to complete the restoration of the front of the Baradwari. The Firozpur 
inosque is a little off the way from the other ruins at Gaur, and the road is 
very bad; for this reason, apparently, it is seldom visited. But this is no 
excuse for its being neglected, and I consider its restoration one of the 
most important works to be done at Gaur. There is also a stone-built mosque 
at Panduah, called likewise Sona Masjid, but this is much smaller, and also 
from 90 to 70 years later. Much has been done to restore this, although it is 
by no means such a fine building as that at Ferozpur, 

In restoring brick buildings, such as the Tantipara Mosque, generally old 
bricks are used, which is certainly correct. But when finished, portions 
restored in such a way generally have a whitish colour, which contrasts 
unfavourably with the dark red of the old portions. I believe that time will 
soon turn them darker 1 , and it cannot be expected that any new work at onco 


looks like the old. The carvings over the outside arch of the Dakkil Darwaza 
are now being restored, new bricks being used for this. Evidently it has been 
found impossible to remove the old carved bricks and replace them again. 
The design followed is that of the southern or inner arch. This arch also 
must be restored, as it is in a very dangerous position. I should recommend 
to try if the old bricks could not be taken out carefully and used again in 
restoring the arch. If not, an accurate design should be made, to be copied by 
the masons. I do not think that the modern brick or stone work, which I saw 
at Gaur and Panduah, is in any way inferior to the old work. The earth and 
rubbish, which has accumulated along both sides of the Dakhil Darwaza, might 
be removed to advantage. This would disclose much of the old Work. The 
work at the minar has been left unfinished, for what reason, I do not know. 
When I saw it, an old scaffolding was still standing around it, which had 
become rotten in the meantime. Besides putting up a stone ladder in front, not 
much had been done to the Minar, since I saw it last, two years ago. It is a pity 
that we have nothing to guide us to restore the stone facings around its base, 
which have been taken away by those vandals, to whom the destruction of 
most of the Gaur buildings is principally due. I was told that the tower is 
locally ascribed to Husain Shah, and I think this tradition is very credible. 
The reign of Saifuddin Firoz Shah, to whom its erection is generally attributed, 
on account of the name, Firoz Minar, lasted only three years. On the other 
hand, the tower probably was put up in commemoration of some great victory, 
and it is very incredible that the short reign of Firoz Shah could boast of any 
such deed. I think Firoz Minar is merely a translation of the Sanskrit word 
Jayastambha, meaning * tower of victory,’ and adopting the local tradition, I 
would place its erection after the conquest of Assam by Husain Shah, a victory 
of which he often prides himself, both in inscriptions and on his coins. This 
at least appears to me the most plausible hypothesis. 

In the Adinah Masjid in Panduah, it is intended to restore the entire 
Badshah-ka-takht and the adjoining portions of the mosque. In order to have 
a support on the north for the new arches and domes, a thick wall has been 
built across the aisle, thus dividing it into two separate compartments. I 
understand that this was done at the suggestion of Sir John Woodburn, but I 
regret to say that I cannot approve of it, and I should certainly have preferred 
some other devise for supporting those domes. I again studied the question 
whether the terrace outside the Badshah-ka-takht contains the tomb of Sikandar 
Shah, as is generally said. General Cunningham even tells us that the vault 
still could be seen. This must be an error, for there is no sign of any vault. 
Every old mosque at Gaur where there is a raised platform, for the use of the 
ladies, has a similar terrace outside of this platform, over which the ladies 
could enter their secluded apartment without going through the mosque 
proper. In fact, these ladies’ platforms never are accessible fromanside, only 
from outside. Thus a strict purdah could be maintained. The terrace outside 
the Adinah Mosque served no other purpose, and the tradition that Sikandar 
Shah lies buried beneath it, cannot be maintained. 

The repairs at the Juma Masjid at Hadaf, near Rajmahal, are done at 
the expense of the Nawab of Murshidabad. Rupees 1,300 which have been 
sanctioned at present, suffice merely to restore the standing portion, the central 
vault, and southern wing. The rubbish which now has accumulated in the 
northern wing, also should be removed, but I understood that the sanctioned 
amount did not allow this. 


B.—DISTRICT BHAGALPUR. 

6. bhagalpur and Champaran .—Close to the mausoleum of Ibrahim Husain 
Khan at Bhagalpur, which is a modern building of little interest, near the 
Khanjarpur road, there lie two old cannons, one of which bears a Sanskrit 
inscription written in old Bengali characters. It tells us that the cannon was 
taken away from the Muhammadans at Gauhati by the Assamese king 
Jayadhvaja Sinha in the Saka year 1580, which corresponds to 1658 A.D. 
The victory which gave this weapon into the hands of the Assamese, 
happened during the troubled time when Sultan Shuja, the Governor 
of Bengal, had contracted all his forces in order to resist his brother 




Aurangzeb. It is expressly stated that in this year, 1658 A.D., the Ahom 
King Jayadhvaja Situha attacked the Muhammadan Governor of Kamrup, 
Mir Lutfullah iShirazi, in order not to allow the Koch king to regain any 
of his former territories. Lutfullah thus seeing himself surrounded from 
two sides, and having no troops to check the invaders, took to his ships and 
retreated to Dacca. 

After the deplorable fate of Sultan Shuja.had come to an end, Mir 
Jumla invaded Assam, to regain the lost dominions of the Moghuls. He 
pursued the Ahom king up to Ghargaon, then his capital, which town he con¬ 
quered on the 17th March 1662. 4! The next day,” we are told in Bloehmau’s 

well-known article, “many guns were recovered from the tanks into 
which the Raja bad thrown them before his flight.” Altogether 675 guns are 
said to have been captured. Evidently the guns now at Bhagalpur were 
among them. They probably have been placed there by some former 
Governor-General, as the large two-storied house, close to which they now 
lie, is said to have served for some time as the summer residence of several 
Governor-Generals. 

Near the modern water works, at a place now called Barari, which 
Buchanan, however, mentions as Mayaganj, there are two caves | facing the 
Ganges, cut into the earth, which is very hard there. Buchanan says that 
in one of them human bones and punch-marked coins have been found, and 
he suggests that they may have been the hiding-place of robberB, while 
Cunningham refers to some curious story told by Hiuen Thsang. One of the 
caves is said to he connected by subterranean passages with both Sultanganj 
and Colgong. Considering the material out of which they have been cut, 
I do not think the caves can be very old. A Sadhu now lives in one cave the 
roof of which has been renewed some 30 years ago. The entrance to the 
other cave is blocked up regularly during the rains, and the rubbish is removed 
from time to time. It did not strike me that much antiquarian interest is 
attached to these caves. 

The ancient walls and moat of Champanagar, a very old site, may still 
be traced. At present the site is especially sacred to the Jains, whose temples 
are at two different places, a little distant from each other. Here, as in 
almost all the old sacred places of the Jains in Bihar, it strikes one that very 
few signs, if any, remain of former worship. The temples here, as every¬ 
where, are quite modern (one is only 20 years old), and the only signs of 
antiquity which I observed were some statues of Adinatha and Mahavira and 
other figures placed on the vedi or altar in one of the side rooms in the upper 
gallery of one temple. These may be thousand or more years old. On a 
small marble Tirthankar inside the same room I found the date Sam. 1525 
Maghasu 12 some , and on another one the date Samvat 1881 metam Maghasuk~ 
lashashthyam Sulcravare; but neither of them could be calculated, as the week¬ 
day did not work out properly. The largest temple has two inscribed brass 
figures, hut 1 was not allowed so close to them to enable me to read the 
inscriptions, and the custo'dians refused to enter the sanctum, as they could not 
do this without having bathed, a ceremony which they did not at that time 
seem to be inclined to undergo. The inscriptions scarcely are old. 

The modern temples at Champanagar and other similar places generally 
have been built by wealthy merchants from Murshidabad and Calcutta, and 
the absence of any older remains at such sacred places as Champanagar, 
Pawapuri, and Paresnath prove that up to lately Jainism apparently was almost 
extinct in Eastern India, for many centuries. 

7. Sultanganj .—The ancient stupa and monastery are just close to the 
railway station. A great portion of these remains has been destroyed, when 
the railway was built, but the plan of a monastery, excavated by Mr. Harris, 
the Railway Engineer, may still be traced. The top of the stupa has lately 
been levelled, and cultivation is now going on there. The brass image of 
Buddha, which was found there, is said to be now in Manchester. 

The isolated hill in the Ganges, upon which the temple of Goibinath 
stands, is generally called ‘ Jahngira Rock,’ but I am informed that this name 
is not known locally, the Jahngira Rock lying some three miles further up 
ihe Gauges. The place is largely resorted to by pilgrims, who carry Ganges 
trater from there to Baidyanath There is another similar rock a little 
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further down the river, upon which once a large Buddhist stupa was stand 
ing. Upon that again, later on, a mosque has been built. It has the curved 
Bengali battlement, the only instance of this style which 1 know of outside 
Bengal proper. The original brick moulding is now hidden'by whitewash. 
In front of it are the tombs of six males and five females, and of one 
child. 

The rock carvings-, which abound on both hills, are the most interestino- 
remains there. Their date may be gathered from two short dedicatory in¬ 
scriptions, the characters of which belong to the seventh or eighth century A.D. 
The style of the carvings agrees well with this period. They are almost 
exclusively representations from the Hindu pantheon, such as Vishnu 
several of his Avataras, Siva aud Durga, Ganesa, Surya, the nine 
planets, Ganga, various forms of lingas, Vishnu on the serpent Ananta, 
and others. There is only one large Buddha and a few smaller ones anions 
them. These one would be inclined to take as representations of the Buddha 
Avatara of Vishnu, but for the fact, that also two Jaina Tirthankaras, one 
being Santinatha, are found there. This tends to show that the hill was 
resorted to as a place of worship by members of all three creeds—Hindus 
Buddhists, and Jains. 

The temple of Goibinath is modern, but remains of some older buildings 
are still seen on top of the hill. 

8. Colgong and Patharghatta.—The interesting rock-cut temple at Colgono- 
stands on a small hill, close to the Ganges. It is one solid mass of granite 
with only a small excavation on its southern side. This forms merely a small 
cell, which cannot have contained any large image; perhaps the temple had 
a small linga only, of which, however, no traces remain at present above 
surface. The style of the temple is very peculiar, and it is probably not later 
than 800 or 900 A.D. Some portions of it are broken, but otherwise it has 
remained in a good state. A simple Muhammadan brick tomb is close to it. 

At Pathargbatta, many Buddhist and Hindu sculptures have been found, 
some of which have been removed to Colgong, where at present they are 
preserved inside a large house built by some European, together with an old gun 
of 1074- Hijri era, said to have come from Teliagarhi. There are also several 
rock carvings at various places all over the Patharghatta hill. The most 
interesting are a long row of figures, locally called Chaurasi Muni. They are 
a little below the summit, on the north side, close to the Patalpuri cave. At 
present the site is overgrown with vegetation and difficult of access. Only a 
small footpath runs along the carvings. Some of them are broken or 
have suffered otherwise from the effects of time, so that I found it impossible to 
identify all, but I could recognise among them one Vishnu standing, another 
Vishnu seated on Garuda, the Man-Lion, Dwarf, and probably also the Boar In¬ 
carnations. Their style points to an early date, perhaps sixth or seventh century 
A.D. There are altogether seven caves on this hill, the largest of which is the 
Patalpuri cave. It is a natural fissure in the rock of considerable dimensions, 
but of no sculptural interest. The finest cave is a little below tho Chaurasi 
Muni carvings, on the northern side. Its gate is flanked by two carved 
pilasters with the Persepolitan capital. Its ceiling originally was covered with 
a beautiful ornament in relievo, but most of it has long ago broken and now 
blocks up the interior, which originally must have had a considerable depth. 
It cannot be later than the Chaurasi Muni carvings. The remaining caves 
are all plain excavations with very little ornamentation. One of them, called 
Bhairava Gumpha, is at present inhabited by some Sadhus, who have spoilt it 
by modern additions. It is close to the temple of Vatesvara. This temple, 
which enshrines a linga, is very modern, its date being the Bengali year 1216, 
while the adjoining temple of Kali was built in 1222 B S. 

9. The Mandar Mill. —This hill is at present looked upon by Hindus as the 
mountain Mandara, which was used in churning the ocean, but it is evident 
that the small isolated hill of 700 feet height has no real claim to this. 
However, it may have received its name from this, although the second a of 
the modern word is long, while in Sanskrit, it is short. I did not observe any 
spiral carving running along its base, and said to represent the serpent Vasuki, 
as asserted by Babu Iiash Bihari Bose in his article in Volume I of the “ Indian 
Antiquary,” and Mr. Beglar also States that lie saw nothing of the kind. The 



remains on this hill are the most interesting ones which I saw in Bhagalpur. 
Principally they appear to go back to the time of Adityasena, who reigued 
075 A. I), An inscription of his Queen, Konadevi, refers to the excavation of 
a tank, which is evidently the tank now called Papaharini halfway up the hill. 
Around this tank the principal and most ancient remains of temples, statues, 
and rock carvings still exist. Others at different places agi'ee with them in 
style. The inscription of Konadevi is in four lines close to the steps leading 
up to this tank. Buchanan gives this inscription as well as another identical 
one in two lines, the letters of which are said to be much larger. No one, at 
present, seems to kuow where this second inscription exists. It mav have 
withered away since then so much, as to have become now almost illegible. 

The Papaharini tank has been dug out from the solid rock. Some 
steps lead down to it, and on two sides are figures of Vislmu sleeping 
on . the serpent Ananta, cut into the rocks. There are many ruined 
shrines along the western border of the tank, and among their debris are 
two fine statues of Ganesa. To the north are several caves, now inhabited 
by Sadhus. In one of them are rock carvings of the Man-Lion and Dwarf 
Incarnations, and close to the Akash-Gauga is the head of a huge figure of 
Vishnu, but the remaining parts of the rock carving have been left un¬ 
finished. The Akash-Gangais a collection of water inside a small 
artificial rock excavation. It seems, at present, to form the principal object of 
worship. Similar tanks as the Papaharini are found all over the hill; some had 
dried out at the time of my visit. Also rock carvings are seen at various places; 
some represent Vishnu, other Surya, Lingas, Ganesa, Mahakala. The temples 
are generally in a very dilapidated state, and no attempt could her made to 
restore the older and better ones. Many temples have been reduced to mere 
heaps of bricks or stones. One meets them all along the way up the hill. The 
temple on top of the highest or eastern peak is modern and belongs to the Jains. 
There is also a modern Jain Math east of the hill, in the plain. A little below 
the Jain temple is an inscription in four lines, saying that a certain Balabhadra 
put up a statue of Varaha, or the Boar Incarnation of Vishnu. I did not 
find this statue, but Mr. Beglar tells us that a rock-carved Varaha is close to 
the temple. At the left-hand side of the inscription is a rock-carved Ganesa. 
The characters of the inscription are of the same period as that of Adityasena. 

I have already in paragraph (3) of this report stated that it occurs again as 
last verse in a modern inscription in Bengali characters over the gate of 
Baidyanath’s temple at Deoghur. This document refers to the building of a 
temple by Adityasena, who is said to have come from the Chola country. The 
present tradition is that a Chola king got cured from leprosy by bathing in the 
tank at the foot of the Mandar Hill, and that out of gratitude ho remained 
there, built many temples, and selected the place as his capital. I am unable 
to explain how the historical name of Adityasena became connected with this 
legendary Chola king. 

The remains of this traditional capital are now shown in the shape of 
various tanks and temples, which spread for some miles to the east of the hill. 
In one temple I found a statue of a cow suckling a calf. This was named to 
me Kapiigai, but I find it described otherwise as Eamadhenu, It is probably 
& comparatively modern image. Close to it lies a statue of a female deity of 
the style of the later Buddhist images from Bihar, but it was, unfortunately, 
too much broken to enable me to determine whether it is really Buddliist or 
Brahminical. In the first case, it would be the only trace of Buddhism found 
there; hut even then, it may have been removed from some other place. The 
modern Jain temples have already been mentioned. Apart from these, the 
remains are exclusively Brahminical, 

C.—DISTRICT MONGHYE. 

10. Monghyr and Uren .-~The inscription of about the tenth century A-.D., 
in four lines, which mentions a king Bhagiratha, is still in the wall near the 
Kashthaharini Ghat. It has been noticed in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1890. It refers to the building of a temple of Siva by a 
certain Gopala, as I propose to read his name, who belonged to an otherwise 
unknown Mukutesvara family. The exact find place is unknown, but 
probably the temple was at Monghyr. It uas, oi course, disappeared long ago. 
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Some more ancient Buddhist and Brahminical sculptures of the time of the 
Pala kings still exist at Mongbyr. The oldest extant building is the dargak of 
Shah Nafali, which was built in 1497-98 A.D., by Prince Danyal, the son of 
Husain Shah of Bengal, and later on Governor of Kamrup or Lower Assam, It, 
is an ordinary dargah of that period, and kept in good order, but covered with 
plaster and whitewash. It stands on an elevated piece of land, probably the 
remains of some old Buddhist building. Around it are a number of Khadims’ 
tombs. These, as well as the revetment walls, have fallen into disorder, and 
about one-third of them has lately been repaired by Government. As stated 
above, in paragraph (4), I have recently recommended to complete this work. 
But for its inscription, which is of some historical value, only local interest is 
attached to it. Some repairs also have been done to the walls and gates of 
the ancient fort, but to carry those to an end, probably would be too costly. 
The clock-tower, which Mongbyr owes to the munificence of one of its 
European residents, might find its place in an old German town rather. It 
is absolutely out of keeping with its surroundings. 

The remains at Uren are three miles west of Kajra station, close to the 
railway. They appear to have been noticed first by Dr. Waddell, who iden¬ 
tified the site with the place where Buddha converted the Yaksha king Bakula. 
They consist principally in tracings of stupas and other religious marks or 
emblems, which are found in a great number all over a small granite hill to 
the south-east of the village. The design of those stupas agrees so closely 
with the well-known type of the later period of Buddhist architecture, that 
they cannot be much anterior to the time of Hiuen Thsang’s visit, if they 
are not even later. A great many of those tracings probably have been 
destroyed by stone-cutters, who still seem to use this small hill as a quarry; 
others have become very indistinct, as also has been the fate of a few rock 
inscriptions. A collection of statues is a little to the west of the hill, close 
to the village. They were all Buddhist, with the exception only of one 
Gauri-Shankar and one Agni. I did not see many of the statues and inscrip¬ 
tions mentioned by Dr. Waddell. Probably the villagers have taken them 
away to their houses, where, I was told, a great many ancient statues are now 
kept and worshipped. Excavation here, as suggested by Dr. Waddell, proba¬ 
bly would meet with great opposition on the part of the villagers, and with 
very little results. The largest mound, and probably the site of various 
monasteries and temples, is now covered by the modern village of Uren. 

11. Luckeeserai, Brindaban, and Rafaona. —The inscription of the Bengal 
Sultan Ruknuddin Kaikans, referred to above in paragraph (3), is on a loose 
slab of basalt, now lying inside the dargah of Makhdum Shah at Luckeeserai. 
The slab is broken into two pieces, and most of the letters of the king’s 
name are lost. But the fact that the name begins with ruhnnddunya and ends 
with s, combined with the date, is sufficient to raise this identification beyond 
doubt. I may mention that the only other known inscription of this king, 
which is inside the dargah of Maulana Ata at Gangarampur, district Dinajpur, 
bears the same date. Both are dated on the 1st Muharram, 697 = 19th 
October 129 1 A.D. There is a further similarity in the names and titles of 
the local Governors, mentioned in both. In Gangarampur we have Bahrain 
Aitagin, and in Luckeeserai Firoz Aitagin; both are called “ a second 
Alexander,” and Sultani; they have a julus name, viz., the first Shihabulhaggi 
waddin, and the second Ikhtiyarulhaggi waddin; the last is, moreover, styled 
“the Khan of the Khans of the East and of China.” The inscription has no 
connection with the dargah, where it now lies, as it refers to the building of 
a Jami Masjid. It is unknown from where it came. Although the slab is now 
lying loose, it seems to be well cared for; but it would be better to have it 
put up in one of the walls of the dargah. 

The dargah itself is of no interest. No local tradition seems to exist 
with regard to the saint. 

Of the extensive Buddhist remains near Luckeeserai, very little has 
escaped complete destruction. Several brick mounds can be traced along the 
Kiul river to the south of Luckeeserai, and some years ago still numerous 
ancient statues are said to havo existed there. They have been carried away 
almost entirely, and the brick mounds generally have been made level with 
the ground. The same must be said with regard to Rajaona, which is three 
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miles north-west of Luckeeserai, Here, at an ancient mound called Raghugarh, 
some statues still exist, viz., Ganesa, Harihara, Durga, Vishnu, the seven 
mothers, the nine planets, &c., also a few Buddhist figures, bat most of them 
have been taken away. Some carved pillars, found there, are now in the 
Indian Museum. 

The only remain, which is still fairly intact, is a small stupa near a 
hamlet, called Bxindaban, opposite Luckeeserai, on the other side of the Kiul, 
It has been excavated by General Cunningham, and probably later on it has 
been dug- into several times for bricks. However, a portion of it at least 
still remains, and close to it is another mound, apparently an old monastery. 
At none of these places further exploration would be promising of any result, 
as the vandal destruction, which has gone on .for ages, has entirely spoiled all 
the existing remains. 

12. Sikandra and Simuria Mahadev. —The dargah of Shah Muzaffar 
at Sikandra is an ordinary brick tomb in a small open enclosure inside the 
courtyard of a mosque. Nothing is known about this saint, except that he 
came from Balkh, many hundred years ago. 

At Lachuar, about four miles south of Sikandra, is a large Jain temple 
and Dharamsala, built by Rai Dhanpat Singh Bahadur, of Murshidabad. 
The date of its inscription corresponds to the 6th May 1874. The building 
evidently has been erected there for the benefit of Jain pilgrims, who visit 
some out-of-the-way places in the adjacent hills. The nearest are three 
miles south of Lachuar. They are marked Muth Boodhroop and Math 
Purusnath on the Indian Atlaa, sheet 112. They are two small shrines 
situated romantically in a valley between the first and second of several 
parallel ranges of hills. A small statue of Mahavira is placed inside 
each of them. The date of one of those two images is Samvat 1505; 
the other appears to be older. The temples, of course, are of recent 
date. I was informed that a similar shrine exists still further to the south, 
beyond seven other ranges of hills. The place is called “ Janamthan” and is 
regularly visited by the pilgrims. It must be somewhere in the district of 
Gaya or Hazaribagn, but my informant could tell me nothing as regards its 
exact position. Neither have I been able as yet to identify it with any of the 
traditional birthplaces of the Jain Tirthankurus, or to gather any further 
information. The name suggests that some of the Jain patriarchs are believed 
to have been born there. 

At Simuria Mahadev, which is about half-way between Sikandra and 
Jamui, there are six modern temples, inside a tank. They are scarcely more 
than 200 years old and are built by some Maharaja of Gidhaur. The principal 
temple enshrines a linga, while inside the minor ones there are, among 
other images, several Buddhistic statues, especially a large statue of Buddha, 
with an inscription on its pedestal, containing the Buddhist creed, very ungram¬ 
matically written, and the name of the donor, the Thakkura Buddhasena. 
The temples are maintained by the Maharaja of Gidhaur. 

13. NaulaJchagavh, Impeygarh, Nongarh .—Naulakbagarh is a little south . 
of Gidhaur. It is a square, formed by thick walls, made of unhewn stones 
and filled with cement. Each comer has a round tower, and a gate leads 
through each wall. Inside, steps lead up to the top of the walls, and outside 
there is a pier at each side of the four gates. Where intact, the walls 
measure about 50 feet in height, but they are fallen down in many places. The 
length of each wall is about 250 feet. The walls are built in the same hurried 
manner as at Rohtasgarh and Shergarh, and altogether the building resembles 
so closely those two hill forts, that it may safely be pat down to the same 
period. There are absolutely no traces of buildings inside, and the tradition 
thus may be true that the place was given up immediately after it had been 
built, as it was not considered sufficiently strong. It may also have been 
built merely as a Shikarghar, It lies just at the foot of several high hills, still 
covered with thick jungle. 

Impeygarh is midway between Gidhour and Jamui. The big stupa, which 
stands inside an irregular enclosure of two walls, has a deep shaft sunk down 
from its top. When this excavation was done, and by whom, I am unable^ 
to make out. Mr. Beglar does not speak of any such excavation, although 
his photographs show that the hollow existed already then. I am equally 
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ignorant as to whether the excavation brought to light any relics. The place 
was an extensive settlement, and many mounds exist, which 1 believe would 
repay some further exploration. I found merely a linga and a broken 
pedestal of a statue lying close to a small mound outside the outer wall. 

The stupa at Nongarh has been dug into both by General Cunningham 
and Mr. Beglar, but no traces of this are to be seen. Evidently it has 
served as a quarry for bricks, and some Sadhu has built a small house for him¬ 
self to the east of th9 stupa, for which he used the old. bricks. The statue 
of th 9 Kuahava period mentioned by General Cunningham in Volume III of 
his Reports as having been found there, is said to have been inside the Sadhu’a 
house, but it has since disappeared, and I do not know what has become 
of it. A portion of the. monastery to the east of the stupa has been eaten 
away by the Kiul river. The place is about 11 miles south-east of Luckee* 
serai. 



D.—DISTRICT SONTEAL PARC AN A. 3. 

14. Teliagarhi .—This ancient fort is situated 7 miles east of Sahebganj, 
close to the railway line. It stands on a plateau, a short way up the hill, 
The Ganges formerly skirted it, and it was for this reason that the place 
was considered the key to Bengal, Now the river has changed its course, and 
the fort would no more afford a position of military strength. The remains 
of the old fort generally belong to the M oghul period. There are walls to 
the north, east, and west, with gates in the eastern and western sides. Their 1 
length is approximately 250 feet. To the south, the adjoining hill formed a 
natural protection. The northern wall has three octagonal pavilions, one 
each at its ends, and one in the centre. Inside several rooms still exist along 
the walls, and a small mosque with three domes stands in the north-western 
corner, while in the south-eastern corner an old bath still exists. Altogether 
the place is in a bad state of preservation, but it seems impossible to prevent 
its further destruction. To the north, in the plain, are traces of more 
ancient buildings, but they are in utter ruins. Perhaps a mosque in the old 
Bengali style existed here: at least carved stones, such as are found at 
Gaur, are lying among the debris. 

15. Deoghur ,—There are three Buddhistic statues among the images 
inside the various shrines of this famous place. One, a small Lokanatha, is 
now worshipped as Karttikeya, another as Surya, and a Buddha serves as 
an image of Kala Bhairava. These are the only ancient remains here. To 
conclude from them that the place originally belonged to the Buddhists, 
would be quite erroneous, as the images may have been brought here from 
some other places. The three granite pillars outside the temple are used as 
a frame for tho swing during the Dol-jatra festival, and bear no signs of any 
great age, as contended by Mr. Beglar. Tbe history of the various shrines 
has been fully described by Rajendra Lai Mittra in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1883. Besides the dates furnished by the various in¬ 
scriptions, Mittra also gives a few dates obtained from the local Pandas. The 
principal temple enshrining the famous linga, called Baidyanatha, was com¬ 
pleted in 1595 A.D. It was built by Puranamalla, an ancestor of the 
Maharaja of Gidhour, who was one of the three mightiest zamindars in 
Bengal at the time of Akbar’s conquest, to whom he submitted. Next in 
time comes the temple of Tara, or Savitri, as Mittra calls it, which was com¬ 
pleted in the beginning of 1683. The date of the Kali temple corresponds 
to the 25th January 1713. The temples of Ganesa and Annapurna were 
built in 1762 and 1783, respectively, and the temple of Rama and Lakshmana 
belongs to the end of the eighteenth century. The temple of Ananda-Bhairava 
was built early in the nineteenth century, and the image was consecrated in 1824. 
As regards the name, it means the Bhairava set up by Ananda, an ancestor of 
the present Sardar Panda. The latest temple seems to be a shrine of 
Dudbnath Mahndeo. it contained a panchmukhi linga, made of silver, the 
gift of Sailajananda Ojha, but the original linga is said to have been stolon. 
Neither Mittra nor Beglar mention this; shrine, perhaps it did. not exist at 
their time. This probably also was the ease with regard to the shrine of 
Moneha Devi, the snake goddess. It stands in the south-western corner of 
the court, and has been omitted by both Mittra and Beglar, It is impossible 


to say how old the worship of the famous linga of Baidyanath really was, 
and to what caused it owes its present popularity. The temples, as shown 
before, are all recent and of little archaeological interest. The curious 
inscription over the door of the great temple, referring to the Mandat Hill, 
hap already been mentioned. It has no connection with Baidyanath, and 
it is not clear for what reason it was put up here. 

E.—.DISTRICT HAZARIBAGH. 

16. Paresnath Hill .—Here we find the same absence of ancient remains 
as in Deoghur. The oldest remains observed by me were a number of 
footprints [padukas) of various Jain Tirthankars, which had been consecrated 
on the 9th February 1769 (N. S.). The principal temple stands on the highest 
peak of the hill. It contains in its sanctum a neat little marble shrine, inside 
of which the padulcas of Parsvanatha have been placed. They were conse¬ 
crated on the 17th January 1793 (N. S.), but the temple is much later. The 
small marble shrine is said to have been destroyed by lightning some time 
ago, and the present one evidently has been put ip only recently. The Small 
marble gumlis or kiosks, which extend all ovd* the long ridge of the hill, 
contain merely a pair of padukas each. On the southern slope of the hill is 
the Jalmandir, a larger temple, with five domes and a colonnade around it. 
It enshrines the statues of eight Tirthankars, all of recent date. No statues 
are placed inside any other of the numerous shrines. 

F.—DISTRICT MANBHUlf. 

17. General remarks.—This district contains a number of modiseval Hindu 
and Jain temples of about the fourteenth or fifteenth century AJD, Their form 
is quite different from the more recent temples, which are of the usual 
modem types occurring in Bengal and Bihar. They consist generally only 
of a spire, or rekha, with however, in a few cases, an addition of a mmdntp'a 
in front. The spire is surmounted by a melon dome and a vase, or Icahsa. 
instead of which I found in one case a linga, as in the temple at Umga, in 
Gaya. The ornamentation is generally very plain, and only in a few temples, 
I found carvings of human or animal figures. The best specimens of this 
type are the Barakar temples, which have been included in this account, 
although they belong to a different district. One of them has an inscription, 
the date of which corresponds either to the 18th February, or to the 4th 
March 1462 A.D. This is the only inscription found in any of these temples, 
but there is good reason to assume that it fixes approximately the period of 
all other similar monuments. Their presence in the ancient forest country 
of Jharkhand points to some sort of civilization, which then must have existed 
there, and to this also seems to be due the prevalence of Jain remains here. 
It is a well-known tradition that the country wag taken away by the Hos 
from the Srawaks, i.e., the Jains, and it is believed that the latter had come 
down there to work the numerous copper-ores, instances of which are to be 
found here and there. 

Monuments of a peculiar sort, but of a much later date, are crude stone 
carvings, which are placed here and there in front of the temples. They 
generally represent a man either on horseback or running, holding a drawn 
sword in one hand, and a shield in the other. Sometimes a chowrie-bearer 
runs behind him, and also another attendant holding an umbrella over his 
head. With these, often occur, hunting scenes, representing a dog killing some 
animal, the exact species of which cannot be made out” In one case these 
stones have been described as Sati monuments, but I see no reason for this. 
They are evidently put up as temple-wardens, just as in modern houses similar 
figures are still painted near the door. On several stones I found short inscrip¬ 
tions in Bengali characters, but the letters were too much damaged to be read. 
However, they seemed to contain merely dedicatory records. ~ The shape of 
the letters shows that they could not be very old. 

In regard to the preservation of the better specimens of the ancient temples 
in Manbhum, I may add that the temples at Barakar, which are the finest of 
this type, are in a fairly good state of preservation, and are, moreover, now 
being repaired at the cost of the Maharaja of Cosaimbazar. Some others are 
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also good specimens, but they are, unfortunately, very much, damaged, so that 
it would be very costly to put them in order. I. could ndt advise to do this as 
long as other more deserving cases still stand over in this province. 

18. Jaina remains ,—These were observed at the following places:— 
Pakbirra, Palma, Churra, and Area. Others appear to exist at Burram, but I could 
not conveniently arrange for a visit to this place. Also at Deoli, Jain images 
are said to exist, but at a well-known village of this name no ancient remains 
whatever existed, and the place must be searched for somewhere else, if the 
name is not altogether fictitious, such as Chechgaongarh, which is described 
in the List of Ancient Monuments as lying close to Katrasgarb, but nobody 
knew anything there of a place of this name. 

At Pakbirra fragments of four stone and one brick temple still exist, but 
in utter ruins; especially the brick temple has suffered very badly during the 
last 30 years, and only a small tottering frgment of its spire is still standing. 
A number of Jain images is now collected under a modern shed close to the 
temples. They are mostly figures of Adinatha, Parsvanatha, and Mabavira. 

The temple at Palma, which is close to milestone 10 on the Purulia- 
Manbazar Road, has been reduced to a heap of debris , among which some stone 
pillars and two colossal statues of Tirthankars still lie. A few smaller statues 
are inside the village. 

The temples at Churra are no longer used for local worship. They are 
small, insignificant stone temples, the carvings of which have been badly 
damaged. As the images, found in the village, are almost entirely Jain figures, 
with the exception of one stone linga, I conclude that the temples originally 
belonged to the Jains. 

At Arsa, the temples are no more complete, hut their remains may be 
traced at two places in the village, where also some ancient Jain statues have 
been put up. One of those is of a peculiar style. It shows as principal figure 
a standing male, surrounded by many attendants. He wears a crown, and his 
head is surmounted by a many-hooded cobra. Of bis four hands, two are 
uplifted, in each of which he holds a full-blown lotus, while the remaining two 
hold a conch each, and are put down. If this is Parsvanatha, as the cobra 
would seem to suggest, it is certainly an unusual representation of this saint. 

19. Mediaeval Hindu remains .—I have already referred to the temples at 
Barakar, and their date, which, I think, enables us to determine the approxi¬ 
mate period of the many other similar monuments. The group consists of 
four temples, two smaller ones to the west are called Sidhesvar’s temples, and 
two larger and finer ones to the east, the temples of Ganesa and Siva 
respectively. One of the western group has been provided with a new 
mandapa, which, however, cannot be said to be an improvement Tire entrance 
of the others is quite plain, with no attempt at carving, and it was either 
intended to add an anterooom, or the carving has not been completed. Some 
repairs are now done to these entrances, and as they were made of irregular 
stones, an attempt is made to make them look more similar. Besides, the 
whole area has been surrounded by a wire fencing. The temples no longer 
form an object of regular worship. They generally enclose a linga, and many 
statues of Durga, Ganesa, Nandin, and others are placed inside of them, or 
lying about near the temples. The carvings of the two eastern temples are 
very fine and still in excellent preservation. 

Next in order of interest comes the large group of temples at Telkupi, on 
the banks of the Damodar. They are said to have consisted originally of 
forty temples, but at present only ten exist, more or less complete, not counting 
some isolated ones outside the principal group. Two temples are quite modern, 
and worship is still going on there. They are called the temples of 
Bhairabnath and Kali Mai. The other older ones are now deserted and have 
been neglected for ages. Two of them had a bhadraJca or hall built in front of 
the shrine and had some fine carvings, but they are now very much dilapidated.' 
The smaller shrines have only one single cell, and some small monolithic 
temples are also lying about there. The deota is generally a Mahadev or 
linga, but a few Suryas also exist. The lintel usually has the nine planets 
carved in relievo. 

Dulmi, which once contained extensive Hindu remains, is in a still worse 
state than Telkupi. It is in the south of the district, on the hanks of the 




Subanrekha, Of the numerous shrines along the border of the river, only- 
one small briek-built temple remains, but this also is badly damaged- It 
appears to have enshrined a statue of Karttikeya, the Hindu god of war; at 
least the figure now lies close to its entrance. Besides, there are statues of 
Siva, Durga, Ganesa, Nandin, and several lingas lying among the dibris of the 
other temples. The Chattar pokhar is still an object of interest. It is a large 
tank, so called on account of a double stone umbrella which has been placed 
in its centre. 

_ At Para, there are two temples; the eastern one, built of stones, enshrines 
an image of Laksini. The carvings have been badly damaged, and are almost 
gone, but they must have been remarkably well done when still intact. The 
work appears to have been left unfinished, as the ornamental bands reach only 
up to a certain height. The second temple to the west of the Lakshmi Mandir 
is of bricks, and in a better state of preservation than the former. It enshrines 
an image of Durga with ten arms. 

The temple at Budhpur had a spire and a hall in front, both built of stones. 
The upper portion of the spire had fallen in, and has been replaced later on by 
a modern brick structure. In each corner of its courtyard a smaller stone 
temple was standing, but only two of the four have withstood the destructive 
influences of time. The whole group is in a bad state of neglect,, although 
worship still appears to be done to the linga of Buddhesvar, inside the principal 
shrine. A few similar stone temples, but of smaller size, are in the jungles, 
close to Budhpur, near the banks of the Cossye river. Here also I found 
numerous monolithic shrines. A temple of the same period stands a little east 
of Katrasgarh, at Jhinjhipahari, but only its inner portion remains, and all the 
facing stones have disappeared long ago. 

SO. Modern remains .—The remains of the ancient residence of the Rajas 
of Pachet are to the south of the hill, and in convenient reach from the 
Rainkanali railway station. A little up the southern slope of the high hill 
stands a stone temple, consisting of a spire and mandapa; the former is now- 
broken. It stands within a small walled enclosure with several gateways, the 
western of which has a naubatkhana. The mandapa has a dome inside, resting 
on pendentives of the Muhammadan style. An exact duplicate of it is down 
in the plain, within the inner enclosure of the city. The latter had an 
inscription, of which only a few letters remain. They are of the Bengali 
alphabet, and the temples probably are not more than 300 years old. Other 
temples, built of bricks, are of the usual panoharatna style of modern Bengali 
temples, and certainly not older. They are the best preserved ruins of the 
place. Portions of the royal palace are still standing, and two curious 
houses, each formed of two adjoining buildings of the style of a Bengali 
hut, with one side open, the other closed. They appear to have been used 
for private purposes. The place must have been an extensive one, a3 
is testified by the length of its walls, of which an inner one and several 
outer ones can be traced, with various gates. Everywhere within the outer 
enclosures one meets large tanks and remains of some buildings. The inner 
wall is partly of ear th, partly of stones and ascends the bill up to where the 
stone temple stands. On the top of the hill a big water reservoir is said to 
have been kept, the water of which was lead down to the plain. 

Of other modern remains in the Manbhum district, I have inspected the 
temples at Pandra, Katrasgarh, Dumra and Bulrampur. The temples at Pandra 
are said to have been built about 200 years ago by an ancestor of the present 
local Raja. They are four in number—the principal one with a cross-shaped 
ante-room. They are built in the Bihari style. At Katrasgarh is a JSavaratna 
temple of the Bengali type, probably not more than 100 years old. It appears 
to have had an inscription over its principal door, which is now lost. It is called 
the temple of Damodarji. A little distant to the north is another modern 
temple of Durga, of the Bihari type, close to which the remains of an older 
one appear to exist. W: 

At Dusttra there are three temples near the residence of the focal zamin- 
dar. The principal one is a Bengali Pancharaina temple; at each side of the 
entrance to the temple court are two other ones, each with a spire and an ante¬ 
room. The ante-room of one temple has a flat roof, while the. roof of the second 
ante-room is shaped like a Bengali hut. They are all of very recent date. 
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temple of Bulrampur is built of bricks, and consists of a spire only. It 
is probably a little older than the Dumra temples which are very modern. No 
worship is going on there. Altogether these temples are of very little 
archaeological interest. 

G. -ASSAM. 

21. General rmarJcs .—I have already in paragraph 3 of this report referred 
to the old rock inscription a little below Tezpur near the Brahmaputra, and stated 
the results of my preliminary examination. It is by far the oldest existing 
monument in Assam. Some of the rock-carved figures, which are found 
especially near Gnuhati, may belong to about the same period, but it is impossible 
to determine their accurate date. They are certainly much older than all 
the present temples, the oldest of which, that at Ha jo, was completed in 1583A.D. 
All the other holy shrines belong to the 18th or 19th century. It is, in fact, 
no wonder that in a country like Assam ancient buildings have so little chance 
to remain for any longer period. Considering the ravages done by the last 
great earthquake, it is rather a matter of surprise, that the Hajo temple resisted 
the severe shocks so well. The Sil Hako bridge, which is close to it, and 
which appears to have been complete in 1850, when Colonel Dalton 'made 
bis drawing, unfortunately has now become a mass of ruins, and it would he 
hopeless to attempt its restoration. The exact date of the ruins at Dimapur 
is unknown, hut they are probably not older than the 15th or 16th century. 
Many of the ancient carvings from temples and other buildings, which lie about 
at the modern towns of Gauhati and Tezpur, are probably some thousand 
years old, but even if excavations could be made at those two places, which 
now stand over the sites of the two important ancient cities, they would probab¬ 
ly yield mere scattered fragments of what once must have been imposing 
temples or royal palaces. 

Assam thus has left very few traces of its former civilization, which in 
the valley, many centuries ago, certainly had reached the same stage as in 
other parts of India. As my attention was directed especially towards the 
existing ancient monuments, I did not attempt an exploration of any of the 
numerous sites, where ancient ruins are reported to exist. This, in fact, would 
require much more time than I had at my disposal, and it seems doubtful 
whether the results of such explorations would in any way correspond to the 
time and labour devoted on them. So much only seems to me certain that it 
is very unlikely that any traces of ancient Buddhist settlements would come 
to light. The population of the Brahmaputra valley never seems to have been 
touched by Buddhism, and the state of things described by Hiuen Tbsang seems 
to have been permanent. The few alleged remnants of Buddhism all turn 
out to be nothing of the kind. The ancient rock-carved figure" at Gauhati 
which is now worshipped as Janardan Buddh, is an image of Vishnu, and has 
nothing to do with Buddhism, except that perhaps now-a-davs some Tibetans 
from Bhutan may worship it as an image of their god. It is well known that 
they do this to the image of Madhava-Hayagriva, inside the principal temple 
at Hajo. Colonel Dalton asserts that this statue is really a Buddha, which 
later on was appropriated by the Hindus, and Dr. Waddell agrees with him. 

I he latter, moreover, points to the elephants which are carved around the 
base of the temple, as remnants of an original Buddhist sanctuary, and he refers 
to a similar design around the rock-cut temple of Kailasa at Blura. But 
even i if be means to infer that this design was copied from a Buddhist 
building, the Kailasa temple being a Brahminical one, such an assertion cannot 
be upheld, as at every age all the three great religious sects in India used 
the same artistic motives for the decoration of their sacred edifices. As regards 
the alleged figure of Buddha the image still, as in Colonel Dalton’s time, is 
covered by clothes, which the priest, at roy request, refused to withdraw but 
the head is left hare, and this is quite sufficient to enable me to say positively 
that the figure is a statue of the Man-Lion Incarnation of Vishnu of the ordi¬ 
nary mediaeval type. The adaptation thus is one of a Hindu image by 
Buddhist who worship it as Mahamuui, although the priests do not even°allow 
them to enter the sanctum. Besides, there is nothing in Hajo which would 
evep suggest Buddhist origin, and the various sites there, which now receive 
-worship by the Biutias as the place of Buddha’s Nirvana, or other sacred spots 
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are purely modern inventions, made by Tibetan Lamas, for reasons which we 
do not know. I may mention in this connection that the Singri hill, north of 
Singri Ghat in the district of Darning, receives a similar worship by the Tibetans. 
I was shown various marks in the rocks on the way up to the hill where the 
Tibetans do puja t because they consider them sacred spots connected with the 
history of Buddha, but my informants did not know further particulars. All 
this is modem and proves nothing towards the existence of Buddhism in 
Assam in a previous age. 

22. District Kamrup .—The basement of the temple of 
Gauhati is a remnant of the ancient building erected in 1565 
dhvaja, the brother of Malladeva, who is better known to history as Kara- 
Narayana. The well known inscription of him is still preserved inside the 
modem temple. History tells us that the old temple at his tiriie had fallen into 
ruins, and it is evident that the iirtha is much older. The other parts of the 
temple are recent additions of the peculiar style found in all the modern Assam¬ 
ese temples. The dome is eggshaped and around its spring run several email 
turrets, varying in number. The shape is peculiar to all the later Assam temples 
and may be observed already in some of the A horn temples at Sibsagar. In the 
Bajo temple the spire is different and agrees more with the older Indian temples. 
It is probable that these curious little turrets may have developed out of the pro¬ 
jecting central bands which were carried up to a certain height along the various 
sides of the spire. But it must be admitted at the same time that they are as 
likely mere imitations of the small towers- of a pancharatna or navaratna temple 
of the Bengali style, although their arrangement is somewhat different. The 
image of Kamakhya was reported to mo to be an ordinary statue of Durga. 
I was not allowed to enter the sanctum myself. The pviests count altogether 
sixteen temples on the Kamakhya hill, besides the great temple, but some of 
them turned out to be mere sacred spots, without any structure over thorn. 
The temples, as I need hardly say, are all modem. On the way up the hill 
are some rock-carved figures, mostly Ganesas. There is also a curious figure 
of an emaciated male, explained to me as Tal Betal, who is said to have been 
one of the gate-keepers of Kamakhya. 

All the other temples at and near Gauhati are of about the same date as 
the Kamakhya temples. The temple of Suklesvar was much damaged during 
the last earthquake and was under repairs, when I saw it. On the northern 
face of the rock, upon which it is standing, there are several fine old rock 
carvings, the principal figure of which is the large seated Vishnu, now wor¬ 
shipped as Janardan Buddh. I have already previously remarked, that the 
statue bears no traces of Buddhism, as it is an ordinary image of Vishnu. To 
the right of this figure are images of Surya and Ganesha, and to the left Durga 
and another much mutilated figure. There are also numerous rock carvings cm 
the Peacock Island, just opposite Gauhati. The temple of Umanand on the 
top of this island, is modern. It enshrines a linga, the base of which, has 
sunk deeply below the present surface level. The temple of Asvakrantais oppo¬ 
site Gauhati, on the northern bank of the Brahmaputra. The name signifies 
‘‘ascended by horses,” and takes its origin from the tradition which says that 
Krishna halted here, when lie had come to Pragjyotisha, to slay the Asura 
Naraka. There are many small holes in the rocks near the river, which are 
ow pointed out as marks left by the hoofs of Krishna’s horses, while a small 
atural depression in the rock is shown as an impress of one of Krishna’s feet, 
the impress of the other foot being on the Peacock Island, where now a light- 
post has been put up. I do not know whether this tradition is old, but I find 
that in an inscription of 1721 A.D., the hill is merely called Janardana-giri. 
This inscription is on a loose slab lying inside the temple court. It refers 
to the erection of a swing by the great Phukkan Tanuja Duvara, in the 
reign of Sivasinha. The swing frame no more exists, but the mound, upon 
which it stood, may still be seen. The temple itself is modern, but the bhad- 
raka or anteroom appears to be somewhat older. The principal deota is an 
interesting old carving of the Anemia-sagya, or Vishnu’s sleep on the serpent 
Ananta. The part of the river to the north of the hill, close to the footmarks 
of Krishna and his horses, is now worshipped as Gayakunda, and pindas are 
put down there regularly. Some ancient rock-cut steps lead down to the 
water. 
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The temple at Basishthasrama is apparently the same which was built 
in 1764 A.D., by D^saratha, a commander-in-chief of the Ahom king 
JEtajesvara Sinha. It is, however, much neglected, and iu a bad state of repairs. 
Its principal statue is an image of Vishnu. 

At Phat-Sila I found merely several rock-carved figures of Ganesha, 
but could obtain no information with regard to the old inscription, which 
Mr. Gait in his report mentions as existing there. Nobody seemed to know 
anything about it. 

I have already remarked that the temple of Madhava Hayagriva at Hajo, 
so far as I know, is the only existing pre-Ahom temple in Assam. For this 
reason it is to be regretted that it has been so much neglected lately. The 
damage done to it by the last great earthquake is not so considerable as to pre¬ 
vent its restoration, and if some repairs are done to it, it will be possible to 
preserve those portions which are still standing. I understand that the lands 
attached to it yield a monthly income of Rs. 400, but that the present owner 
never has done anything towards the upkeep of the temple. He should be 
called upon to do so, and if the new Monuments Act has come into force, 
Government will he in a position to put the necessary pressure upon him. The 
date of the temple is determined by tjwo inscriptions, both of Saka 1505=: 1533- 
4 A.D. One refers to the temple proper, the other to the bhadraka or anteroom. 
The date is that of the completion of both, and there can be no doubt that the 
present temple is the building referred to. It replaced a still earlier temple, 
which, as history tells us, had been destroyed by Prince Ghiyasuddin, the son of 
Husain Shah, while he was Governor of Assam. The principal image is a 
statue of the Man-Lion Incarnation of Vishnu. It is now worshipped as 
Mahamuni or Buddha, by the Buddhists, coming from Bhutan and Tibet. As I 
have already stated, this worship appears to be quite modern, and nothing 
points to the alleged fact of the temple having originally belonged to the 
Buddhists. Among the carvings iu the outside walls of the shrine there is one 
figure looking very much like a Buddha. If so, it means the Buddha Avatara 
of Vishnu, but the priests explained it as some Rishi, Narada, if I remember 
rightly. The other carvings are purely Hindu, mostly various incarnations of 
Vishnu, and scenes from the Ramaijana. The Nat-Mandir, which stood in 
front of the bhadraka, is later, but it is now a mere heap of debris. So also is 
the Ras-lila, or tower erected for the swing used at the swing-festival in 
Phalgun. It was built in 1750 A.D. in the reign of Praruattasinha. 

The Ganesa temple was built in 1744 A.D. over a rock-carved figure of 
Ganesa. The temples of Kamesvara and Kedaranatha are of the ordinary Ahom 
style. Both enshrine lingas. 

I did not attempt an ascent to the Boa Makka Masjid and the dargah of 
Shah Ghiyasuddin, as 1 was told that the place was almost inaccessible. A 
Muhammadan zamindar of the place furnished me with a copy of the inscription 
said to exist there. He told me that be|had never been there himself owing to the 
difficulty of the ascent. From a comparison of my copy I find that it contains 
the same grammatical and metrical mistakes as the copy published by 
Dr. Waddell in the .Journal of the Asiatic Society of Benga.l for 1892. It thus 
seems likely that Dr. Waddell got his copy from the same informant. Shah 
Ghiyasuddin evidently is the son of Husain Shah, who, when Governor of 
Assam, destroyed the old temple of Hajo. As he died at Hajo and lies buried 
there, lie cannot be identified with another son of Husain, who, later on, ascended 
the throne of Bengal under the name of Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah. The 
mosque was built by LutfullahShirazi. Its date corresponds to June-July 1657 
A.D. Lutfullah, as we have seen above, in paragraph (6), was the Faujdar of 
Kamrup and Hajo, when Sultan Shuja was Governor of Bengal. In his 
inscription he calls himself “ the humblest devotee, disciple, and believer of Shah 
Niamatullah.” This was the spiritual adviser of Sultan Shuja, whose endow¬ 
ment and tomb still exists at Firozpur, south of Gaur, in the Malda district. 

As I have already remarked, the ancient stone bridge, called Sil Hako, not 
far from Hajo, has suffered greatly during the last great earthquake, and all its 
arches have been destroyed, while only a few of its piers remain standing. §fc 
would be hcpeless to attempt its restoration. Its date is a matter of consider¬ 
able uncertainty, but from the shape of its arches, as seen in the lithograph 
published by Colonel Dalton, I am inclined to look upon it as a Hindu menu- 


mont. The traditions that it was built oithef by Bakhtiyar Khiliji or by Mir 
Junila have nothing to speak in their favour. The ancient raised high-road, 
which formerly lead over it, still exists, but is no longer in use. 

23. Districts Dummy and JSowyony.— The temple on the Bamani Pahar, 
one mile east of Tezpur, is now in utter ruins. Its destruction is ascribed to 
the Burmese. It must have been a fine structure, of considerable age. Around 
the principal temple, smaller ones stood in the corners of the courtyard. 
Among the carvings, I observed several incarnations of Vishnu and a statue of 
Kali. 

Numerous fragments belonging to temples of the same Btyle and period 
are lying about at the present station of Tezpur. Tradition says they come 
from the palace of the Asura Bana, but it is evident that they belonged to 
temples. A good deal more would be found if the ground beneath the modern 
station could be dug up. A large square tank, now almost silted up, and lately 
used as a race-course, is also ascribed to the Asura Bana. It is called Hazari 
Pukhur. In regard to the ancient rock inscription of Gupta Sam vat 510, which 
is on a huge boulder about one mile below Tezpur, on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra, I may refer to the detailed account given in paragraph (3) of this 
report. The rock is called Dhenukhana, and from a distance resembles some¬ 
what the head of an elephant. When I saw it, the bottom of the inscription 
was about 10 feet above ground, so that a scaffold had to be put up, to get the 
required paper squeezes. I understand, however, that in the rains a portion 
©f' the inscription is under water, and it is entirely due to the hard nature of 
the rock that the letters have not vanished altogether. Close to the inscription 
is a Viahnupad, a natural depression in the rocks, which, however, was under 
water when I visited it, so that nothing could be seen. The place is resorted 
to for religious worship once a year by the Assamese from Tezpur. 

The temple of Gopesvar, at the southern foot of the Singri Pahar, close to 
the Singrighat steamer station, is an Ahom monument as far as its upper portion 
is concerned. The basement of its shrine, however, seems to belong to an older 
structure, and about half of it is now below the present surface level. Detached 
carvings of an older temple have been used here and there in the modern struc¬ 
ture, especially as lintels and jambs of the doors. The bhadraka is covered 
inside by nine pointed arches, a larger one in centre, and eight smaller ones 
around it. Externally, the roof is flat. Inside the rekha or shrine is a large 
tank, in which a linga is said to be buried. The upper part of the temple is 
of bricks, but the basement of the shrine is of stones, and stones have also been 
used here and there in other parts of the building. The temple is badly 
cracked and overgrown with jungle. 

On the top of the hill is a tank called. Singi Rishir Kunda. Rock-cut 
steps lead up to it. On these, one meets here and there with curious marks, 
mostly geometrical figures, which were explained to me as pointing to the 
directions of .some of the places, now worshipped by the Buddhists from Bhutan 
and Tibet, who have appropriated this hill in the same manner as the hills near 
Hajo. Extensive remains are said to exist near the Singri tea-garden, but they 
are now covered by thick, almost impenetrable, jungle. 

At Bishnauth, two large brick temples of the Ahom period exist, the larger 
#ne of which is called Banesvar Dol («>., Deul, “temple”), and the smaller 
Shibnath Dol. They are outside the village, iu the midst of a high jungle, and 
entirely deserted. The other places here are all modem and of absolutely no 
interest. They are called Utna, Bishnauth, Vasudeb, Ganesh, and Tara Chandi 
Mandir. 

The temple of Kamakhya at Kaliabari, district Nowgong, is close to the 
Silghat steamer station, a little above Tezpur, on the southern bank of the 
Brahmaputra, It was built in Salta 1667 (1745-46 A. D.) by the great Phuk- 
kana Gadadhara, in the reign of Pramattasinha, the lord of Saumarapitha, or 
the Ahom country. It is of the usual Ahom style, and built partly of bricks, 
partly of stones. The goddess Kamakhya is represented in the usual form of 
Mahishamardini, or Durga killing the baffalow-demon. I 1 here is also an imago 
of Chamunda inside the shrine, and a few brass figures of Mahishamardini. 

24. Remains at and near Sibsagar .—The best preserved specimens of Ahom 
temples are the three temples west of the Sibsagar tank and two other tempi s 
near the Jayeagar tank. The central and largest temple at Sibsagar is the*Sib 


Dol; it enshrines a linga. To the north of it stands the Debi Dol, with ah 
image of Durga, and to the south the Vishnu Dol, with a modern statue of 
Krishna and Radhika. They are said to have been built by Rani Ambika, the 
second wife of Sivasinha, in A. D. 1734. Their outside walls are covered with 
a number of carved stone figures, and in the Sib Dol these are interspersed 
with curious floral designs. The principal temple near the Jaysagar tank is 
at present empty. Its erection is attributed to Rudra Sinha. The dome, like 
that of the Vishnu Dol, is egg-shaped and divided into small squares by two 
series of bands, one running parallel to the spring and the other falling down 
from top to bottom. Around its spring-are .several small turrets. Close to it is 
another smaller shrine, -very much like a Bengali Pomcharatna temple, it has 
a modern image of Kali inside. There are numerous minor temples with 
pyramidal roofs in the neighbourhood. 

The ancient palace of the Ahom Kings at Rangpur is regularly kept free 
of jungle and so far well preserved. But almost the entire upper storey has 
disappeared, and only a few fragments of it remain. It is a building of 
irregular shape, consisting of a long flight of rooms running from east to 
west, with several smaller wings in its northern and southern side. The 
lower storey apparently served principally as stables, store rooms, servants’ 
quarters, etc., while the royal apartments were located in the upper storey, 
which now has disappeared for the greater part. In the central northern 
wing is an octagonal room, which is now called the pujar ghar. Close to it a 
portion of the l-oyal apartments still exists. It has a stair' leading up to the 
terrace, and the anteroom is covered by a vaulted root. South of it stands an 
isolated room, believed to have beeu used by the queen during her confinement. 
Another isolated room in the south-western corner of the palace is believed 
to have been used as a kitchen. The area within which the palace stands is 
surrounded by a wall, which is approximately two miles in circumference, 
Another isolated building inside this area is said to have been used as a 
powder magazine. It is called Karghar. 

The Rangghar stands outside the palace enclosure to the west. It was the 
place from where the king used to watch buffalo-fights and other sports. Its 
erection is ascribed to Pramatta Sinha in the year 1744 A. D. It is the 
best preserved ruin of the ancient Ahom capital. Its shape is octagonal, but 
the northern and western sides are much longer than the other ones.° Each of 
these longer sides has three large and two small openings. The building has 
two stories, each being divided internally into one large central room and two 
smaller ones at the eastern and western end. The position of the western 
chamber is occupied by the stairs leading to the upper storey. Outside a ^ap 
is left in the staircase, sufficient to allow an elephant standing between it. b A 
person mounted on an elephant thus could ascend the steps leading to the upper 
storey immediately from the hack of his elephant without dismounting first. 
The roof is crowned by three small turrets in its centre ; and at its eastern and 
western end are the projecting heads of two small makaras or jalhastis. 

Ghurgaon, which is about two miles north-east of Nazira, is said to have 
been the original capital of the Ahom Kings. Of its former extensive remains 
nothing but a three-storied building still exists. It is attributed to Rajesvara 
Sinha, and is said to have been erected in 1751 A.D. At present it lies^uriefl 
inside a thick jungle, which almost hides it from view, and large trees grow 
freely all over it. A portion of the northern verandah of its lower storey has 
fallen down, and the subterranean rooms, as well as parts of the interior of the 
lower storey, have been choked up by debris , and have become inaccessible. 
The building consisted of three stories, each with one centre room and an open 
verandah on each side, also a small square room in each corner. These latter 
were covered by handsome kiosks, and a similar kiosk crowns the topmost 
part of the house. A lithograph of the building has been published on Plate 
VII of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1874, but at present the 
place is so densely covered with jungle that I found it impossible to get a 
photograph taken, or accurate drawings prepared. The jungle certainly should 
be cut down, and the building cleared of rubbish and rank vegetation, as is 
done regularly to the palace at Rangpur. Apart from the historical interest 
which is attached to the palace as the only standing remain of the first capital 
of the Ahom Kings, the building is very handsome, and, but for its broken 
northern verandah, iu a fair state of preservation, so that it would be worth 
keeping up. 


35. The mins of Dimapur and Maibong .—These two places, the first of 
winch now lies m the Gfolaghat subdivision of Sibsagar and the second in the 
North (..achat .Hills, are best dealt with together, as both are said to be the 
remains of the capitals of the ancient Kachari kings. 

The enclosure wall of the ancient capital of Dima pur measures approxi¬ 
mately one mile and a half, There is only oue gateway in the eastern side. 
Its curved battlement, as woll as the pointed arch over the entrance, points dis¬ 
tinctly to the Bengali style of Muhammadan architecture. So also do the 
scanty brick ornaments in its walls. The existing remains lie close to the 
entrance. They are two rows each of monoliths with a rounded top, appro¬ 
priately called “chessman-columns” and of bifurcated pillars, shaped like a 
Roman initial V, and hence called “ \ -columns.” These four rows run parallel 
to each other from north to south, and a little to the west of them is a long ditch, 
perhaps the remains of an old tank. On the opposite border of this ditch 
stands an isolated chessman-column, which has now fallen down, and further to 
the west is another isolated chessman-column, the largest of all, 16 feet 6 inches 
in height, with a girdle of 23 feet 7 inches. To the north of this is another 
old tank. Lastly, there is another double row of chessman-columns, but without 
the corresponding V-colmmis, running also from north to south. Its position 
is to the north-west of the first and larger row. 

The area wherein these remains are situated is probably not more than one- 
tenth of the total area included within the city wall. The remainder is 
as yet entirely unexplored, and covered with thick,'impenetrable jungle. Only 
a small foot-path has been cleared along the inner side of the city wall. It is 
very likely that further remains may be found within the large unexplored 
area. It would be worth having this area explored, and I believe that this 
could be best effected by sending small search parties out into the forest 
and offering them a small reward for each discovery of ancient ruins. 

It is also probable that some mins might be hidden in the forest outside 
the city enclosure, but, so far as I know, ouly numerous tanks have been found 
there. 

It still remains a great puzzle to explain what purpose these curious rows 
of chessman and V-columns served. As 1 have already said, the principal 
four rows run parallel to each other from north to south. The distance 
between each row is equal. The first or easternmost row of chessman-columns 
consists of 16, and the next of 17 columns. The same number prevails among 
the two corresponding rows of V-columns. but in the fir»t row two columns 
have now entirely disappeared. A further peculiarity is that the position 
of the chessman-columns of the first line corresponds to that of the 
columns of the first line, and equally the position of the pillars in 
both the second lines. Thus No, 1, first line chessman-columns, stands in a 
diagonal line to Nos, 1 and 2 of the second line, but in a straight line to 
No. 1, first line V-columns, and Nos. 1 and 2 first and second line chessman- 
columns, stand in a straight line to Nos. 1 and 2 of the first and second 
chessman-columns row, respectively. The following diagram shows the 
arrangement of the columns in each row:— 
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It must, however, be remarked that this arrangement has been somewhat 
destroyed by the columns having fallen down or otherwise become dislocated, 
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is still evident that the diagram shows their original order. Further, 
it deserves to he noted that the central columns of each line fire both higher 
and thicker than those towards the ends. Thus the central chessuian-columns 
showed an average height of 13 feet and a circumference at base of 14 feet, 
but at both ends the corresponding figures went down to 9x10 feet on the 
average. As all the V-columns are broken, it was difficult to obtain measure¬ 
ments, but of one in the centre of the second line (A) and another one towards 
the end of the first line (B), I took the following measurements 


A 
B 

The same peculiarities as to order and height may also be observed 
among the smaller two lines of chessman-col urn ns to the north-west of 
the larger lines, but here the accurate, traces have become still further 
disturbed, as the pillars in those lines have suffered much greater damage. 

The ornamentation on the columns is generally very simple. The 
chessman-pillars have for the most part merely garlands of flowers and jewelry, 
rosettes, bells, crosses, daggers, or purely geometrical figures, while on the 
V-columns a number of animals are inserted between the floral arrangements 
It should be mentioned that I found no figure or animal particularly sacred 
to any Hindu deity, and of an undoubted religious bearing. 

The top portion of the chessman pillars is rounded, and it is evident 
that they did not support any other structure. The V-columns, on the other 
hand, did so undoubtedly, as the upper portion of each beam bears a mortice 
hole for the reception of some other piece of stone or wood. What this 
may have been it is difficult to say. If they supported an open verandah 
in front of some building, this building cannot have been from stone or 
bricks, as no other stones are found there, except broken portions of the 
pillars. If it was made of wood or mud, it strikes one as rather peculiar 
that such a strong support was chosen for a comparatively light structure. 
The roof, if one existed, must have been sloping, according to the Bengali 
fashion, as shown by the above mentioned arrangement with regard to the 
height of the columns. The building, if any, cannot have had any great 
depth, as the old ditch is very close to the second or westernmost line of 
V-columns. 

The preservation of these curious pillars is in a very bad state. Very few 
chessman-columns are still complete; the V-columns have broken entirely. 
The broken parts now lie around their base, partly buried below ground, 
The standing pillars are out of perpendicular. An attempt should at least 
be made to restore some of the broken portions, and to put the place into 
better order. 

Maibong was the second capital of the Kachari kings, to which they are 
sam to nave retreated when driven away from Dimapur. It contains much 
less ancient remains than Dimapur. Generally speaking, there are only 
traces of several lines of walls along the Mahua valley between the hijjs, 
and carved bricks with animal figures and some curious crude stone carvings 
of men have been found there. Further to the north is a curious little stone- 
carved hut of the Bengali shape. It is cut out of a big boulder, and has a 
door on each side, but the interior has not been hollowed out. At the back 
of the western door were originally some carved figures, hut they have now 
vanished. There is also an inscription in Bengali characters on the right- 
hand side of this door. A transcript of this has lately been published in a 
letter from the Deputy Commissioner, Cacbar, No. 1375, dated the 11th 
June 1902, but it is absolutely fanciful, and not half of it stands actually on the 
stone. From what I was able to read, some letters having become illegible 
I could only make out that this curious rock-cut house, which is referred to 
as a stone-made temple K pdsdna-nirmittam pedsddaj, belongs to the time of the 
Lord of Hidimba (i.e , Cachar), Harishcbandm-Narayana, and that the inscription 
was dated on the 5th Margasirsha in the Saka year 1613. 
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2b, The Davcfah 0 / Shah Jalal at Sylhet .—The oldest historical record, 
which at present is preserved inside the famous shrine of Shah Jala! at Svlhet, 
is an inscription of the time of the Bengal Sultan Shamsuddin Yusuf Shah, 
who reigned from 1474 to 1481 A.D. It is now used as a lintel over the 
small door leading to the enclosure within which the saint is buried. 
Owing to its present position, neither the beginning nor the end can be 
read. The central portion has already been deciphered by Mr. Blochmann 
and published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for .1873. 
The inscription is of some interest, as it proves that Sylhet then belonged 
■ to the Muhammadan kingdom of Bengal. The exact period of its annexa¬ 
tion appears to be unknown. If we were to believe the legendary history 
of Shah Jalal, this event would have taken place much earlier, about 11 bo 
A.D. But the whole history of this saint is absurd from the beginning 
to the end. The legends current at Sylhet about this saint have been collected 
by Nasiruddin Haidar, a Munsif, and published under the tittle of Suhail-i. 
Yaman. The book was completed in I860. The author says that his narra¬ 
tive is based upon two older books, one called Rauzat-us-salihin, by an un¬ 
known author of the time of Aurangzeb, and another by Muinuddin, a Khadim 
of the dargah, who composed bis work at the request of Jafar Klran Nasiri, 
the Nawab of Murshidabad, who is better known as Murshid Kuli Khan, and 
who reigned from 1704 to 1725 A.D. The original Persian text has been 
printed in 1894 in Calcutta, but a metrical translation into Musulman-Bongali 
by I!ah Baksh was printed already in the Bengali year 1278. The account 
given by Dr. J Wise in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1873, 
apparently has been taken from this Bengali translation, but it is inaccurate 
in regard to details. The whole narrative contains scarcely any historical 
facts. The alleged date of the conquest of Sylhet by the Muhammadans, 
which, as is well known, tradition ascribes to the divine powers of Shah Jalal, 
is absurd, as the Musulmans had not even reached Bengal Proper at such an 
early period. The Hindu king of Sylhet is called Gaur-Govind, because he 
is said to have retreated from Gaur to Sylhet, when ho was driven away by 
the Muhammadans. There has been a king or chief of Sylhet by the name 
of Govinda Kesavadeva, of whom a copper plate inscription has been pub- 
lished. Its date is doubtful, but, if we may refer it to the Kaliyuga, it would 
correspond to 1227 A.D, However, it is very unlikely that he was conquered 
by the Musulmans, as we have another copper-plate grant of his son and 
successor. Isanadeva. The Muhammadan king, for whom Shah Jalal conquered 
Sylhet, is called Sikandar Shah, and it is possible that this part of the narra¬ 
tive preserves an actual fact, and that the king who annexed Sylhet was 
Sikandar Shah, of Bengal, the son of Ilyas Shah, who reigned from 1358 to 
1389 A.D. In this connection also the tradition that Shah Jalal built a large 
mosque of 120 domes, called the Adinah Masjid may be looked upon as 
a reminiscence of the great Adinah Masjid at Panduah built by Sikandar Shah, 
which certainly must have excited the admiration of former days as much 
as it still does. Tradition says that Shah Jalal came from Yaman, and 
he is accordingly called Yamani, to distinguish him from other saints of the 
same name, such as Shah Jalal Tabrizi, who lived at Panduah. He died on 
Friday night, the 20th Zulkadah, 591 Hijra era. This would be the night 
from the 25th to 26th October 1195 A.D., but the week days were Wednesdav- 
Thursday, On the whole, the narrative of his life is so thickly overgrown 
by fiction, that it remaius a matter of doubt whether he is a historical 
person at all. 

The buildings around his resting-place are all tnoro or less modern. 
IVo older mosques, which are now in' ruins, stand in front of the dargah. 
The tomb itself consists of an ordinary brick sarcophage standing on four 
brick terraces. Iystands inside a small enclosure with a mosque in its western 
wall. Close to it is the cliillakhona of the saint, and the place where he 
resided for 30 years, the earth of which is said to have been alike in colour, 
odour, and flavour to some sample, which he had brought from Mecca. To 
the north of his tomb is a sort of gumbaz or domed building, and adjoining- 
it is a mosque witli three domes. The latter was built in 1744 A.D,. during 
the faujdari of Bahrain Khan. In one of its walls is another inscription 
referring to the building of an earlier mosque bj Mir Abdullah Shirazi, in 




1698-89 A. D. There are some further inscription tablets put up here and 
there in the walls of the dargah, but they are of no special interest, and their 
letters have often become almost illegible owing to continuous whitewashing. 
All the buildings of tbe dargah stand on an elevated piece of land, and it is 
possible that older structures are buried underneath- But the present ones 
are recent and of little interest. 

I’AUT III.—EXTRACTS FROM A KEPOR f SOB MITT ED BY BABB P. C. MUKHEli.i l ON 
HIS TOURS FROM THE MIDDLE OP FEBRUARY TO THE END OF APRIL 1903. 

27. District 2J r Para anas .—Ga ther in g all local information at Diamond 
Harbour, I visited Jatadel beyond Mathurapur police outpost on the 25th 
February last. It was till a late date hidden in the forest of the Sundarbans, 
which has now been cleared. The brick temple of Jatar-del, or more correctly 
the Deul (temple) of datesvar Mahadeva, the God, having plaited hair, has a 
very tall shrine, about 70 feet in height, the antechamber having fallen several 
years ago. It resembles the temple at Konch, though much taller in height. 
The Sikhara rises in the corbelling system; and the pinnacle being gone or 
destroyed by a European landlord-several years ago, as the old people say, 
the conical roof shows a big hole in the centre and on the highest spot. The 
wall is very thick, being about 15 feet in front, which consists of two divisions, 
one of the shrine proper and tbe other of the Bhogmandapa, both rising in 
one block with the dividing line in the middle. The lower wall is con¬ 
siderably eaten away by the natural process of disintegration, and unless 
repaired in time, the whole structure will fall down before long. The 
superstructure above the worn wall shows the usual ornamentation in 
diaper mouldings and string courses. I could not trace the copper plate 
inscription, which is said to have been discovered close by on the first 
clearance of the jungles, and which recorded tho erection of the temple 
by Raja Jaya Chandra in A.D. 975. This interesting temple needs conserva¬ 
tion by uprooting the rank growths, by repairing the worn walls and making 
some superficial excavations. 

Bharatgarh is imbedded in the thick forest of the Sundarbans, and l failed to 
discover the main group of temples in my several attempts. I succeeded, 
however, in finding' Bincheli-barhi, which is a very high mound, on the big 
Gang beyond Garan-bose and Purandar Gang. All ancient mounds are called 
barhi in this part of the country, and so Bincheli-barhi, or the mound at or of 
Bincheli, covers a large area, evidently the debris of a large compound, which 
has been considerably eaten away by the river. On the west of this mound, 
and occupying the highest spot, evidently the bank of an old tank, stands a 
temple of 'bricks, of which the Sikhara is gone, and the lower vault exists in a 
precarious condition. Tor the walls are weakened, and the northern wail is 
partially fallen, and the whole structure is almost buried in dibris and out¬ 
growing trees. This temple had the usual ornamentation, but the most 
irderesting portion, still existing in a tottering condition, is the vault, which, 
rising on a spring of four corbels, shows a semicircular form, composed of 
voussoir-brieks, placed edgewise in the plane of the cross-section. This kind of 
construction does not show Muhammadan influence, but resembles that of the 
Magadha style in the pre-Muhammadan times. The Bincheli temple is worth 
conservation at a slight cost, by repairing the broken walls, uprooting the 
trees, and clearing the debris. 

28. District Nadia .—At Santipur, the only object of interest is the big 
temple of Shyamchand, erected in Saka 1648 by a local weaver, Ram Gopal 
Khan Chowdhuri, at a cost of three lakhs of rupees. It is of the common 
Vishnupur style, having a shrine with two side rooms and a verandah of three 
arches in front on the east. Though constructed of kale ha masonry, the edifice 
appears to be very strong, as the great earthquake of 1898 had no effect, even 
though the pinnacle occupies a side of the vault of the shrine and is not in the 
centre. It is in good condition, and is well looked after by the priests. 

Navadvipa possesses but a very few remains of the last Hindu capital of 
the Kingdom of Bengal, for the “river Bhagirathi has eaten away the greater 
portion of the site. Ancient Kadia is said to have extended from 
.Bilvapusbkarini on the north to Mayapur on the south. A spot is still pointed out 
on the north-east as the site of the house of a Domni woman, whom, tradition 
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says, Ballal Sen kept as his concubine. The name Navadvipa is derived from 
a cluster of nine islands, recorded in the Vaishnava literature as Simanta 
Madhya, Kola, Ritu, Modadruma, Jambu, and Rudradvipa* 
All these are now represented by modem villages. At Mavapur, Chaitanva 
was born 420 years ago. 3 

The only ancient remains are two—(1) Ballal or Lakhan Dhibi, and (2) 
Ballal Dighi The former is a high mound on the east bank of an old and 
now dry bed of the Bhagirathi. It is covered with broken brioks of different 
sizes, and portions of ancient walls are traceable here and there. On the 
highest spot was excavated the stone foundation wall of a temple,’ and the 
sculptures were removed to different places. A carved screen, 3' l"xl' 1" 
in two pieces, is now seen under a tree near the grave of the Kazi, who, after 
persecuting the Vaishnavas, became a follower of Cliaitanya. Ballal Bight 
was a large tank, now dry, associated with the name of the father of 
Lakshrnanasena. _ The Muhammadans call the Lakhan Dhibi Dumdama 
presumably derived from the artillery practice done during their time. This 
mound is promising of results, if properly excavated. Baman-pukur is the 
present name of the ancient Nadia, where now is a village, about half a mile 
north-east of May Spur. 

. Krishnagar has no remains worth the name. The so-called palace of 
Ra]a Krishna Chandra was done in the style of that of Modern Delhi 
(Shahjahanabad) j and whatever old works exist, have been whitewashed by 
modern repairs. 3 

I he I Slpara temple at Chakdah is mediaeval, done in bricks, having some 
carvings on the front or eastern facade. The shrine is 15" 10" X10' 8" 
and the thickness of the wall is 5' 4". This temple is full of jungles and 
rank growth; and a banian tree has overspread it by its all-embracino- roots, 
and a portion of the northern wall is fallen. The whole structure is in a 
very dilapidated condition. The rank growths on the edifice require to he 
uprooted; and the whole might be repaired at a trifling cost. 

29. District Jessore.— Mahmudpur, on the north-east corner of the district 
of Jessore, was the capital of Raja Sitaram Rai, who was a very turbulent 
ssatnindar during the declining years of Muhammadan rule, i.e,, about .1700 
A.D. The ruined palace was covered with deep forest, but has been cleared 
lately to a certain extent. However, the place is still full of undergrowth, 
so that it is difficult to explore it The principal ruins are of Dasa- 
Mahavidya, Lakshmi-Narayana, and Krishna. Dasa-Mahavidya is a modem 
structure, erected over old walls, of which the plinth shows some terra-cotta 
bas-reliefs and ornaments. The so-called temple of Lakshmi-Narayana is an 
octagonal tower of two stories, being of a very plain style. On the north are 
the treasure tank_ and seraglio of Sitaram; and on the south-west was the 
court of his 1 oshakhana, now all in ruins. In front of Dasa-Mahavidya and 
a little towards the west is another temple, mostly fallen; only the central 
dome remains in a tottering condition; it was probably dedicated to Siva, , 
and shows some brick carvings. But the most interesting is the temple of 
Krishna, about a mile south-west of the above group of ruins. It is of the 
Vishnupur style and shows some brick carvings. But trees have grown over 
the domes and walls; and the temple, with others in its neighbourhood, is it 
a dilapidated condition. It might be preserved at a slight cost by uprooting 
the rank growths and repairing the cracks. The circular inscription belonging 
to it, is now removed to the cutcherry. 

30. District Burdwan .—At Kalna, in the district of Burdwan, are some 
interesting Muhammadan ruins, ascribed to Majlis Saheb, a saint of uncertain 
date. The mosques and dargahs resemble in style those at Tribeni, Satgaon, 
and Panduah, in Hooghly district. The Astana of Majlis Saheb is a mosque 
of respectable size, being 75' 9" long by 25' 3" in inner area, and having 
two rows of five domes, supported by stone pillars, which had evidently been 
removed from Hindu structures. It is in complete ruins, the outer walls 
having fallen to a great extent and some six domes gone down, while trees 
and rank growths have completely invaded it. The inner wall shows inter¬ 
esting ornaments in the niches, I would strongly recommend its conservation 
by uprooting the trees and undergrowths and repairing the whole by a 
judicious use of plaster and lime; so as to prevent further growths and rain- 






1. Gauhati—Kamakhya Hill—Kamakhya Temple from N„-W 

2. Do. ditto ditto do another. 

3 Do. ditto ditto do. Details j 

e" 5°' n ditto Rook Soulpture of T 

o. Do. General view from Asvakranta Hill, showing Peacok 
6. Do. Rook sculpture of Budhrupi Jan&rdauo below Suklea 

?. Do. Statue of Brahmft in the compound of the dak bunei 

8, Do. Temple of Asvakranta. 

9. Hajo—Temple of Madhava Hayagriva from N.-E. 

10. Do. ditto ditto from 8.-E. 

11- P 0, , . ditto ditto Details from N.-E. 

12. Singn Pahar—Temple of Gopesvar from 8.-E. 

13. Tezpur—Rock inscription on the Brahmaputra. 

14. Sibsagar—Group of three temples near Sibsagar tank. 

15. Do. Details of north face of 8ib-Dol near Sibsagar tank 

16. Do. Old Gun near court of Sib-Dol. 

17. Do. Rangghur from S.~W. 

18. Do. Rungpur Palace from S.-W. 

19. Do. ditto from N.-W. 

20. Do. ditto from E. 

21. Dimapur—Gate of Fort from outside. 

22. Do. Southern group of carved monoliths from S. 

23. Do, ditto ditto from N. 

nt' P 0- ditto ditto Details of two. 

Do. ditto ditto do. of anot 

26. Do. ditto ditto do. of som< 

27. Do. ditto ditto do. of < 

28. Do. ditto ditto do. of one 

Bo* ditto ditto do. of an ii 

tiio 

30, Do. The northern group of oarved monoliths. 

31, Maibong-—A rook-out temple. 

32, ^ Do. Three rudely carved figures on stone slabs. 


Sylhet—Tomb of Shab Jelol from outside. 
Do. ditto ditto interior. 


Bengal. 

35, Eajmahal—Juma Masjid at Hadaf from E 


Gaur—Dakhil Darwaza from S. 

Do. Baradwari Mosque—Northern gate. 
Do, ditto North wall of in 

Do, R’adam-Rasul from S.-E. 

Do, Luko-ohuri or the eastern gate of the 
Do. ditto ditto 

Do. Tantipara Mosque from outside. 

Do, ditto inside. 

Do. Chika Mosque from N.-E. 


45, Do. Lot on Mosque, front view, 

43, Do. ditto interior verandah from N, 

47. Do. 8ona Mosque from the tebris of baok wall showing details of vaulting ax 

arching, * ® 

48. Do. Sona Mosque, interior, showing uenana quarters and a niohe in back wall 

49. Panduah—Adina Mosque—Yiew of outside 

50. Do, ditto Right wing showing restoration. 

51. Do. ditto Ruined cloisters along court of mosque from east. 

52- Do. ditto Interior of right wing showing recent additio 

from N. 

53. Do. ditto Central vault from east. 

54. Do. ditto ditto showing details of pulpit 

55. Do. ditto Three arches and niches in back wall of left wing. 

56. Do. ditto Badshah-kartakht—Lower storey. 


ditto a Hir 

Sona Mosque from E. 
Interior from N.-E. 
Eklakbi Tomb from 8. 



63. Bhagalpur'—Group of anoient Tirihankars in a Jaina temple at Cbampanagar. 

64. Do. ditto ditto another. 

65. Kahalgaon (Oolgong)—Rook-cut temple on a rooky island. 

66. Ditto Statue of Lokesvar in the hill Kothi, 

67. Ditto a, votive stupa, etc. 

68. Patharghata—Book-out sculptures of Ohaurasi-muni showing Vishnu on Garuda. 

69. Ditto Continuation of ditto ditto on the left 

70. Ditto Yatesvar Cave from N. 

71. Ditto Small cave near N. 

72. Ditto Another cave below Chaurasi-munL 

73. Sultanganj —General view of Goibinath Temple from S.-W, 

74. Ditto Rook soulpture from E, 

75. Ditto ditto from N. 

76. Ditto ditto another from N.-E, 

77. Ditto ditto '' one figure on south faoe of boulder rook. 

78. Mandar Hill—Jaina temple on top, from S. 

79. Ditto -Bock-out inscription of Balbbadra below Jaina temple. 

80. Ditto ditto of Adityasena on left side of rock-cut steps. 

81. Ditto —Colossal head of Yislinu above Papaharini tank. 

82. Ditto —Papaharini tank, showing Atlanta Sayya and rock-out steps 

from W, 

83. Ditto —Papaharini tank from S.-E. 

84. Mongkyr—Riverside fort walls from E. 

85. Ditto —Dargah of Shah Naffa. 

86. Teliagarhi—- Outside view of Port. 

87. Ditto Inside ditto. 

88. Lakkiserafr—Ruined stupa on Kiul river. 

99. Impeygarh— Ditto. 

90. Naugarh— Ditto. 

91. Nowlakhagarh—Ruined, fort outside. 

92. Ditto ditto inside. 

93. Simuria—A group of Mahadeva temples. 

94. TJren — A group of broken statues. 

95. Do. —Bock sculpturings. 

96. Baidyanath—The big temple of Mahadeva. 

97. Ditto ditto ditto another view. 

98. Parasnath Hill—General view. 

99. Ditto ditto Parasnath temple. 

100. Ditto ditto ditto interior. 

101. Pakbirah—Two ruined temples. 

102. Ditto —Group of Jaina statues, 

103. Ditto ditto and a model of a temple. 

104* Par&—Temple of LakshmL 

105. Do. —Temple of Durga. 

106. Telkupi—Temples and ruins, 

107. Do. Another group of temples. 

108. Do. ditto another* 

109. Budhpur—Ruined temple. 

110. Ditto Carved slabs, 

111. Pandra~A group of temples. 

112. Do. ditto another. 

113. Palma—A Jaina Tirthankar. 

114. Dulmi—A ruined temple 

115. Do. —Chhattar-pokbar tank. 

116. Arsha—A ruined Jaina temple. 

117. Do. —A Jdina Tirthankar. 

118. Packet—Double-roomed house shaped like a Bengali hut, 

119. Do. Paneharatna temple. 

120. Do. Another temple on plateau of hill. 

121. Churra—Two temples. 

122. Dumra—Paneharatna temple* 

123. Katras—A temple. 

124. Do. Navaratna temple. 

125. Barakar—Two temples from the tank side. 

126. Ditto Another two temples from the tank side. 

127. Ditto Details of ditto ditto one. 


B, S. 5631J- 310-441.1903—0, W. 



GENEEAL ID KI>A RTDMElSrT 


DARJEELING, tub 17th OCTOBER 1903. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RESOLUTION No. 2141T,—G. 


Read— 


The Annual Report of the Arohseologioal Surveyor, Bengal Circle, for the year ending' 
with April, 1903. 

The Government of India in their Resolution No. 26—28-2, dated the 
7th July, 1903, ordered that tho annual report of the Archaeological Surveyor 
should be submitted in a revised form. They added, however, that if the 
introduction of any alteration in the form of the report would delay its submis¬ 
sion in the present year, the change should be postponed. Inasmuch as the 
report for 1902-1903 had been submitted to Government before the receipt of 
the Resolution of the Government of India referred to, and as great delay would 
have been caused by calling on the Archaeological Surveyor to remodel his 
report in accordance with the instructions conveyed therein, it has been 
considered advisable to postpone to next year the introduction of the changes 
prescribed by the Government of India. 

2. Dr. Bloch was in charge of the Archaeological Department throughout 
the year, except from the 10th July to the 17th October, 1902, when he was 
absent on leave. He was 140 days on tour, out of which about 53 days were 
spent in Assam. As it is understood that the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam will deal with the recommendations which Dr. Bloch has made con¬ 
cerning the archaeological remains visited by him in that province, no remarks 
are made with regard to them in this Resolution. In Bengal Dr. Bloch visited 
the objects of archaeological interest extant in the districts of Malda, Bhagalpur, 
Monghyr, the Sonthal Parganas. Hazaribagh and Manbhum, as also the Black 
Pagoda in the district of Puri. 

3. The districts in which the most important work of restoration and 
repairs is being carried on are Puri, Malda aud Shahabad. The Lieutenant- 
Governor visited Puri and Bhubaneswar in March last: at the latter place His 
Honour inspected the work in progress, and was fully satisfied with the 
manner in which it was being done. Mr. Bourdillon regrets, however, 
that, owing to the unusual bigotry of tho custodians of the Lingaraj Temple at 
Bhubaneswar, Government was unable to give any grant towards the repairs of 
this very fine temple. The work of removing sand and fallen stones from the 
Black Pagoda at Kanarak was nearly completed during the year, and satisfac¬ 
tory progress was made in other work connected with the preservation of the 
buildings there. The conservation of the archseological remains at Gaur 
and Pandua in the district of Malda is a subject which has engaged the 
continuous attention of Government. At Gaur repairs to the Lattan Masjid, 
the Baradwari Masjid, the Dakhil Darwaza and the Tantipara Masjid are being 
executed; while, at Pandua, the Ek-Lakhi Masjid, Sona Masjid and Adina 
Masjid are being repaired. After the close of the year under report the 
Lieutenant-Governor visited Pandua and gave orders for certain further repairs 
to be carried out. The suggestion of Dr. Bloch that the Sona Masjid in the 
Firozpur suburb of Gaur should be restored has already been accepted hy 
Government; also the work of repairing the Firoz Minar, which was interrupted 
owing to the unhealthiness of the locality and the difficulty of securing labour, 
will now be resumed. Estimates of the cost of repairing both these relics have 
been called for. In Shahabad the restoration of the Rhotas Palace and other 
remains on tho plateau were executed during the year, while the mass of stones 
and rubbisli round the Mandheswari Temple near Bhabhua have been removed, 
and the remains of the temple walls have now been brought to light. 

4. Important work has also been done in conserving archaeological 
remains in other districts. At Vislmupur, in the district of Bankura, i&e 
interesting temple, known as the Jor Bangla, was repaired. The Jama Masjid 
at Hadaf, near Rajmahal, has been repaired at the cost of the Na^pi Bahadur 
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PART X. 

DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 

1. Tours .—I have been on tour during 155 days. Out of these 84 days 
have been spent on the exploration of the ancient site of Yaisali at Basarh and 
adjacent villages in the district of Muzaffarpur. This is a little in excess of 
the limit of two months and a half allowed me for this work in general 
Department letter No. 2464, dated the 5th November 1903. However, only 
sixty days have actually been taken up by excavation, while the rest was spent 
on a preliminary survey of the whole area and in moving camp. The districts 
visited by me during my tours were: Burdwan, Bankura, Hooghly, Khulna, 
Rajshahi, Shahabad, Muzaffarpur, Malda, Puri, Palamau and theSirguja State. 
The intended tour of the Director-General of Archaeology through Bengal had 
to be given up owing to want of time. The following statement shows the 
actual time spent on each tour and the places visited:— 


1903. 

July 16th to 23rd 
September 9th 

% 

September 25th to October 
2nd. 

October 17th and 18th 

October 23rd to 26th 

November ISth to 27th 

November 28th to December 
3rd. 

December 4th to 24th 
December 28tb to 3let 


1904, 

January 4th to 8th 

January 11th to March 3rd 
March 4th to April 5th 


Inspection of repairs at Bhubaneswar, 
ELhandagiri and Konarak in Puri 

Inspection of temples at Baksha in 
Hooghly 

Inspection of repairs at Rohtasgarh, 
Mundesvari temple and Chainpur in Sha¬ 
habad 

Inspection of temple at Garni in 
Burdwan ... ... 

Inspection of mosque at Bagha in 
Rajshahi 

Preliminary # survey of Basarh and 
adjacent villages in Muzaffarpur 
Inspection of repairs at Gaur and 
Panduah in Malda ,., 

Excavation at Basarh 

Inspection of ancient monuments at 
Burdwan and Kalna in Burdwan and 
at Panduah, Tribeni and Satgaon in 
Hooghly 

Inspection of tomb of Khan Jahan and 
Satgumbaz mosque near Bagerhat 
in Khulna ... 

Excavation at Basarh and survey of 
ancient site of Vaisali 

Inspection of ancient temples at Deo- 
Markanda and Deo-feonarak in 
Shahabad, of ancient forts at Palamau 
and Alinagar in Palamau, of Baigunia 
and Kalyanesvari temples in Burdwan, 
of temples at Yishnupur in Bankura, 
and of ancient remains on the Ramgarh 
Hill in the Sirguja State ... 

Total 


Days. 


10 

6 

21 


53 


33 

155 


2. Conservation ,—In Bengal the sum of Rs. 62,261 has been spent on 
conservation of ancient monuments, and in Assam Rs, 727. The total 




JS? 1 *!? ,f. nctIoned . f . or conservation work in Bengal amounts to Rs. 2,94,124 
Out of this a considerable sum has already been expended in previous years 
PetaUs of these items will be found in the tabular statement gTve^TAppS 

of R I U 732 Z wLr“l 101 . Bengal receded a contEi™ 

mih.mS.i n °» which ™ spent on special repairs to the 

S Ga " r an , d , Pand “h. Assam's share was Bs. 800, oat of 

ich Ks. 483 were expended on the repairs to the old palace buildings at 
Ghargaon, near Nazira, in the Sibsagar district. P g at 

mo dSg'teHf “"r P ° 8alB f ” con “™‘ i »” «* have boon submitted by 

DISTRICT BURDWAN. 

Ke 1 )ah-s^nr.‘*” RefiXing inscription tablet in Dar g ah of Bahram Sakka; 

repairs to the Baigunia temples. Maharaja Manindra 
Chandra Nandi of Cossimbazar has been asked through the Commissioner of 
Burdwan to have these repairs executed at his own costa 

DISTRICT BANKURA. 

Moh«rfn!nvr r 'i7 Repa ' r8 \° the , Jor Bangla, Shamrai, Madan-Mohan, Gopal- 

lmffcen accepter^ ^ ^ t0 the laterite gate ° f the fort The prop « 8al 

DISTRICT EOOGHLT. 

Satgaon. Repairs to the old mosque. Sanctioned. 

DISTRICT KHULNA. 

Eager hat. Repairs to the Dargah of Khan Jahan and to the SateumW 
mosque. The proposal was made in consultation with the Executive Engineer 
Circular and Eastern Canals Division, and has been accepted. gme r, 

DISTRICT RAJ8HAHI. 

Bagha .—Repairs to the oklmosque. The proposal has been accepted and 
the owner of the large aima endowment originally belonging to the mosoun 
been called upon by the Collector to have thl work done out™^tbi endowment 
As he seems unw.ll.ag to do so on the ground that the mosque has no . 

STnumel Art' n ‘ Ca ” 1,r ° bablp wU ‘ >» taken “P the S. 

DISTRICT SHAHABAD. 

Deo-Bonarak .—Raising inscribed pillar in front of temple upon a masonrv 
platform to prevent it from sinking. Sanctioned. 1 masonry 

Sher gar h. Jungle clearing around palace. Work done: 

DISTRICT MALDA. 

Gaur Pandmh .—Additional repairs to the Adina Masjid, Baradwari 

at Ramkel, Dakhil Darwaza, Alinar, Kadam Rasul, Tantipara and Lattan 
Masjid. I he proposal was made in consultation with the District Engineer 
Malda, and lias been accepted. A further proposal was submitted by me 
towards the end of the year for repairing the Sona Masjid in the Firovnur 
suburb of Gaur, which is still under consideration. J pur 

DISTRICT PALAMAU. 

Palamau .—Preserving the carved stone window in the new fort. Under 
consideration. 

The proposal mentioned in my previous reports to restore the tomb of 
Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah at Sonargaon in the Narayanganj Subdivision of 
Dacca has been under consideration. As, however, according to the report 
of the Executive Engineer sufficient stones could not be found to restore the 
platform, the majority of the old stones having been stolen, I suggested that 
the tomb should be left as it is, and that no work should be done to it. This 
has been accepted. 

The statement in Appendix A shows what other works besides have been 
previously sanctioned but not yet taken in hand for want of funds. 
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As regards Assam, the proposals mentioned in my last report have been 
accepted. The work of clearing the jungle around the ancient palace at 
Ghargaon has been executed, while the other proposals, viz., repairs to the 
temple of Madhava Hayagriva at Hajo, repairs to the broken columns and 
further exploration at JJmiapur, refixing ancient inscription in Dargah of Shah 
Jalal at Sylhet, are under consideration. 

, 3. Exploration.—A . detailed and systematic survey has been carried out 

oi the ancient site of Vawali at Basarh and adjacent villages in Muzaffarpur. 
Ihe result is a map based on accurate measurements and drawn up on the 
scale of four inches to the taile. Excavation work was limited to the ancient 
tort at Basarh, called Raja Btsalka garh, which yielded some interesting results, 
A full illustrated account will be prepared for the next volume of the 
Archasological Annual, and a few short preliminary notes have been given in 

£* - nr, 7 f e u S r ® port * J he COift the excavations, which amounted to 
its. 1,.>00-7-6, has been defrayed out, of a special grant of Rs. 2,000 received 
from the Imperial allotment for jArchaeology. The number of workmen 
employed m digging varied from 50 in the beginning to 200 in the end. Days 
spent m digging—60. v y 

. 4 \ Inscriptions.—' The following list shows the inscriptions, new and old 
which have come to my notice during the last year, and the manner in which 
they have been disposed of: — 

(1) and (2) 1’wo ancient cave inscriptions in the Ramgarh Hill, Sirguja 
otate. Copies taken for publication. 

(3) Second half of inscription from Mundesvari Hill, 653 A.D. Sent to 

>, D f ndian Museum, where the first-half already has been since 1891 

( ) Broken inscription, about 10th century, from same place, also sent to 
Indian Museum. 

(5) Inscription.of Jivitagupta at Deo-Bonarak. As the pillar, on 

ones, which it stands, is sinking', it will be raised upon a solid 
masonry platform. 

(6) , (7) and (8) Three inscriptions of Bengali Muhammadan Kings, now 

lyiug m the verandah of the MunsifE’s Court at Kalna, in 
Burdwan. I hey have beeu ordered to be deposited in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

(9) Inscription of Nusrat Shah at Bagba, 1523-4 A.D. Kept inside the 

old mosque. Will be refixed over central gate of mosque when 
the repairs are taken in hand. 

(10) Inscribed slab in Dargah of Bahrain Sakka at Burdwan, containing 

tarnch of his death. As the stone was loose, it has been refixed 
in the wall near the door. 

(11) Another inscription at the same place. Copied. 

(}?} Juma Masjid, Burdwan, 1111 Hijri. Copied. 

(Id) to (24) Iwelve temple inscriptions at Vishnupur in Bankura, giving 

™ 0 8 of construction of temples, varying from A.D. 1622 to 
1758, Copied. 

■O Beside these 24 inscriptions, my excavations at Basarh brought to light a 
little over seven hundred inscribed clay seals of the 4th and 5th century, A D 
of considerable interest, which will be deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
1 he question of issuing a corpus inscription of Bengal, referred to in the 
resolution upon my last Annual Report, has been under consideration. It lias 
been decided to abandon this idea, as a corpus arranged according to modern 
territorial limits naturally would contain much unconnected, matter, and as 
the majority of the inscriptions already has been published and translated 
“ ™Periodicals. A short list, iiowever, of all the ioscriptionTknown 
to eiist in Bengal, is under preparation and will be incorporated into the 
revised edition of the List of Ancient Monuments. It will contain merely 
date, substance-matter and place of deposit of each inscription. A circular has 
ieen issued to all District Officers in Bengal asking them to bring to my notice 

evccWlyctpp^rSr “ 8y be kn ° W “ *° with “ tlleir 

5. Drawings and Photographs. -The number of drawings finished during 
le year was six. All of them were made in Assam. Two photo-zincographef 

th?HordWrthe f rhiTp aVe b ® 6n prepar ® d b y the Surve y of India Office 1 for 
tne lion ble the Chief: Go min i ssioner oi Assam. 


wwtsr^ 
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These include 


The number of drawings plotted during the year is 24, - ----- - 

the map of Basarh and adjacent villages referred to in paragraph (3). All of 
them have been prepared to illustrate articles on last year’s Archaeological work, 
which I intend to publish later on. A list of all drawings will be found in 
Appendix C. .... 

The number of photographs taken was 167. A list of them is given in 
Appendix B. Copies of each will be sent for the inspection of His Honour. 
I trust that last year’s photographic work will be found to have much improved 
as compared with that of the year before last, in regard to which some remarks 
have passed in the Resolution upon my report for 1902-1903. The photographs 
have been taken by mf draftsman, Babu Haridas Datta, and by my photo¬ 
graphic assistant, Babu Nando Lai Mitter, who joined my office on the 
1st January 1904. . . 

6. Publications ,—I have written an illustrated article on Conservation in 
Bengal for the current issue of the Archaeological Annual and a short note on 
Epigraphy in Bengal and Assam for the same. 

The revision of the List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal has been taken 
in hand. The new issue will differ in some ways from the old list. The 
tabular arrangement of the old list will be abandoned, and all the matter will 
be given in paragraphs, running across the whole breadth of each page and 
distinguished by headings. The Christian monuments and Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan. monuments later than hundred years will be given separately in an 
Appendix. A further Appendix will contain the short list. of inscriptions 
referred to in paragraph (4'. Lengthy descriptions of architectural details 
will be shortened, and as many references as possible will be given to other 
publications dealing with each of the monuments in the list. 

The question of publishing previous drawings with explanatory notes of 
Konarak, Rohtasgarh and Sasseram is kept in abeyance. 

7. Establishment,—k vacancy having occurred in my office owing to the 
death of Babu P. C. Mukherji, the Pandit of the Survey, Babu Nando Lall 
Mitter was appointed in his place as photographic assistant. He joined on the 
1st January 1904. Besides being a trained photographer, he is also a neat 
draftsman and has a knowledge of surveying, so that he may be useful to me 
in several ways. The map of Basarh and adjacent villages, mentioned in para¬ 
graph (3) was made by him. The other non-gazetted officers remainedas before. 

The services of the late Babu P. C. Mukherji have already been acknow¬ 
ledged by Government in the Resolution upon my last annual report, and call 
for no further remarks. It gives me much pleasure to record my appreciation 
of the good work done by my photographic assistant, Babu Nando Lall Mitter, 
my draftsman, Babu Haridas Datta, and my clerk, Babu Krishna Chandra 
Mozumdar. 

The expenditure of the Department during the financial year 1903-1904 
stood as follows:— 


Surveyor’s pay 

Salary of non-gazetted establishment— 

1 Pandit (6 months and 2 days) 

1 Photographer (2 months) 

1 Draftsman 

1 Clerk ... ••• 

2 Peons ... ••• 

Temporary establishment ... 

Allowances— 

Travelling allowances 

Supplies and Services— 

Photographic charges ... 

Contingencies— 

Puxohnse and carriage of stationery 
Postage charges ... ... 

Telegram charges 

Conveyance of stores, tents, records, &c. 
Hot and oold weather charges 
Misoellaneo us 


Gband Total 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

... 

5,050 

0 

0 

Ill 

506 

7 

3 

Ml 

140 

0 

0 

• M 

840 

0 

0 

tti 

600 

0 

0 

... 

192 

0 

0 

... 

92 

0 

0 

. . . 

2,437 

0 

0 

• * • 

400 

0 

0 


10 12 

0 


45 

1 

0 

Ml 

19 

7 

0 


350 

0 

0 


52 

11 

11 

lit 

250 

0 

0 


Rs, 


a. p. 


7,420 7 3 


2,437 0 0 


1,127 14 11 
10,985 6 2 










8. Tour programme for 1904-1905.— In Government of India, Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture letter No, 7 -J~, dated the 25th April 1904, 1 have 
been asked to visit Assam a second time next winter, in order to complete the 
survey of ancient monuments there. I propose to set apart for. tnis work 
one month and a half, and have already informed the Assam Administration of 
my intended visit, pending sanction of my tour programme. _ # 

One month I propose to devote to an accurate survey of Saran, a district 
unduly neglected by Archaeologists, where I have heard of five interesting 
old sites. The work there probably will include some preliminary excavation. 

The remainder of the cold season and a portion of the rains will be 
devoted to inspection tours to places where important repairs. are now in 
progress, or to such buildings which I have not yet seen, but which, in course 
of revising the List of Ancient Monuments, will be found to require a personal 
inspection. The majority of the latter probably will be in the Presidency, 
Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong Divisions. If time is available, I should also 
like to spend a week at Palaroau, in order to prepare a detailed survey of the 
two interesting old forts. 

T. BLOCH, 

Archceological Surveyor 1 Bengal Circle, 



APPENDIX A. 

i Conservation of Ancient Monuments in Bengal and Assam in 1903-IQ0J+. 


Whether com 
ploted, i n pro¬ 
gress or 
proposed. 


Amount 

sanctioned. 


Amount 

spent* 


Name op Wobk. 


Locality. 


District. 


BENGAL, 


Bakresvar 

Panduah 

Tribehi 


Birbhum 

Hooghly 


Eepairs to the Siva temple 
Repairs to niinar and mosques at Panduah and 
to dargnh of Zafar Khan Ghazi and mosque 
at Tribe ni 

Repairs to the old mosque 
Constructing a wooden model of old Fort 
William 

Maintaining tablets and lines of demarcation in 
connection with the old fort 
Petty works in connection with the same 
Repairing some of the public tombs and monu¬ 
ments of architectural and historical interest. 
Commemorating certain buildings where distin¬ 
guished public men resided 
Fixing marble tablets in ditto 
Marble tablets to those who died at Gnatong 


Proposed. 

Ditto. 


. Ditto 
Calcutta 


Satgaon 

Calcutta 


Ditto. 

Completed, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

. Ditto. . 
In progress, 

Completed. 
Proposed. 
Com pl oted. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Khulna 

Ditto 

MursLidabad 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Bagerhat 

Ditto 

Murshidabad 

Ditto 

Saidabad 


Nadia 


Plassey 

Darjeeling 


In progress, 

Completed, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Proposed. 

Completed. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

In progress. 


battle of Plassey 

Repairs to tomb of Czoma de Kdros 
Repairs to endowed tombs in cemetery 

Ditto ditto ditto „ 

Repairs to the old mosque ' ... 

Repairs to the tomb of Bibi Peri at Lalbagh 

Repairs to endowed mqp«ments 

Repairs to MakhdnTn BhaVs tomb ... 

Fixing pir* for irrigation in the temple garden 
Repairs to temple 


Darjeeling 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Diuajpur 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 
Patna 
Gaya 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Shahabad 
•' Ditto ' 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Constructing a shed for the statue of Buddlia 
Preservation of statue of Buddha ... 

Repairs to tomb 


Proposer!. 
In progress. 
Completed. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Fixing stone tablets on the Arrah bouse 
Repairs to Sher Shah's tomb ... 


Repairs to tomb of Hasan Khan Sur 
Repairs to palace and other buildings in fort 

Repairs to endowed monuments 
Removal of certain brick-work in Bakhtiya 
Khan's tomb 

Repairs to Bakhtiyar Khan's tomb 

Repairs to Mundcsvari temple 

Platform for inscribod pillar in front of temple 

Repairs to soldiers* tombs 

Re-erection of Asoka pillar ... 

Preliminary work in connection with the same.. 

Additional repairs to Shah Nafa’s dargah 

Restoration of ancient monuments 

Repairs to ancient bridge ... , {l 

Repairs to Abu Nasir Khan’s mosque 

Constructing iron railing around monolith 

Jungle cutting 

Repairs to Dutch tombs 

Repairs to endowed tombs in new cemetery 

Additional repairs to the temples ... 

Photo books of temples ... 

Entertaining chowkidar for temples 
Preserving Jag Mohan of Black Pagoda 
Further preservation work to the same 
Excavating and removal of sand ... 
Construction of Inspection Bifngalow 
Preparing drawings of temple .. 

Repairs to monuments at Khurda and Gurjang 

Total 

ASSAM. 

Annual repairs to temple ruins on Bamuni Hill 


70 

1,6 62 
62,499 
12 
10 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Saran 

Champaran 
Ditto * 
Monghyr 
Maldah 


Proposed. 

In progress, 

Proposed, 

Completed. 

Proposed. 

In progress. 

Proposed. 

In progress 

Proposed. 

Completed. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

In progress. 
Completed. 
In progress. 
Completed. 
Proposed. 

In progress. 
Completed, 


Sonthal Parganas 
Cuttack 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Bailor© 

Ditto 

Puri 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


2,016 

5,548 

84 

2,210 

13,480 

205 


Darrang 

Sibsagar 

Ditto 


Completed 

Ditto- 


Jaisagar, Gauri- 
^sagar, Bangpur. 


Annual repairs to temples and palace of Ahom 
kings 

Jungle catting around ancient house 


Ghurgaon 



















































APPENDIX B. 

List of Photographs taken in 1908-190 

[Th e serial numbers run consecutively with the list of 1902-1903. Numbers marked with asterisks are 

half plates, the remainder full plates.] 


Serial 

No. 

District. 

Locality. 

1 

2 

.3 

• 

128 

Burdwan 


Burdwan 


129 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 


iso 

Ditto 

• •a 

Ditto 


m 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 


133 

Ditto 

, 

Ditto 


133 

Ditto 


Nawabhat 


134 

Ditto 

, a . 

Kalna 


185 

Ditto 

«,« 

Ditto 


136- 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 


137 

Ditto 

„„ 

Ditto 


138 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 


139 

Ditto 

... 

Garni 


IdO 

Ditto 


Ditto 


141 

Ditto 


Ditto 


142 

Ditto 

... 

Kalyanesvari 

**. 

143 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

... 

144 

Ditto 

> » i ' 

Ditto 


145 

Bank ara 


Vishriupur 


146 

Ditto 

IM 

Ditto 


147 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 


148 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 


149 

Ditto 


Ditto 


160 

Ditto 

; 

Ditto 


151 

Ditto 


Ditto 


152 

Ditto 

4*. 

Ditto 

«.! 

163 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 


164 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 


165 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

< •« 

166 

Ditto 


Ditto 

... 

167 

Ditto 


Ditto 

• *» 

168 

Ditto 

• *» 

Ditto 


1.59 

Ditto 


Ditto 


160 

Ditto 


Ditto 

• 4. 

161 

Ditto 

• ... 

Ditto 

... 

162 

Ditto 


Ditto 

... 

163 

Hooghly 

... 

Panduah 

... 

m 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

,,, 

166 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

... 

166 

Ditto 


Ditto 

... 

167 

Ditto 

... 

Tribeni 

»M 

m 

Ditto 

»»» 

Ditto 

... 

169 

Ditto 


Satgaon 

... 

170 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 


171 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

... 

172 

Ditto 

• M 

Ditto 

... 

# 173 

Ditto 

Mi 

Baksha 


*174 

Ditto 


Ditto 

... 

: *175 

Ditto 


Ditto 

♦ ». 

176 

Khulna 

.*♦ 

Bagerhat 

.•* 

177 

Ditto 

*•» 

Ditto 


178 

Ditto 

• 4. 

Ditto 

... 

179 

Ditto 

»«♦ 

Ditto 

... 

180 

Ditto 

||( 

Ditto 


181 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

*•» 

182 

Enjshahi 

H* 

Bagka 


183 

Ditto 

,, 

Ditto 

... 

184 

Ditto 

• *. 

Ditto 

a*. 

186 

Ditto 


Ditto 

... 

186 

Ditto 

41 f 

Ditto 


187 

Shahabad 


Bohtasgarh 


388 

Ditto 

• •4 

Ditto 

... 

189 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

. . , 

190 

Ditto 


Chainpur 

Id 

191 

Ditto 

• 4* 

Ditto 

<n« 

192 

Ditto 


Mundesvari 

««• 

193 

Ditto 


Ditto 

... 

194 

■ Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

••• 

196 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 


196 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 


197 

Ditto 

... 

Deo Markanda 


198 

Ditto 

— 

Ditto 



StTIWECT- 


Jifma Masjid. 

Dargah of Bahrain Sakka. 

Ditto ditto general view* 
Tomb of Khwaja Anwar Shahid. 

Ditto ditto general view. 

Group of 109 temples. 

Majlis Sahib-ka-As thana, exterior. 

Ditto interior. 

Nobo Koilash temple. 

Southern facade of Deul. 

Lalji temple 

Ancient temple in village. 

Duplicate of the same. 

Statue south of village. 

Kalyanesvari temple. 

Temple of Mahadeo. 

General view of temples. 

Shamrai temple, from south-east. 

Ditto southern facade. 

JorBangla, from south-west. 

Ditto western facade* 

Inner gate of foil;, inside. 

Ditto outside. 

Madao Mohan, general view. 

Ditto western fapade. 

Ditto well to north* 

Mallesvar temple, front. 

Ditto bull in front. 

Broken Jor Bangla. 

Lalji telh^Uv. 

Two small terilpWau^r Eaibari. 
Remains of Eajbari. J 
Outer gate of fort. 

Water reservoir. 

Eas Mancha, 

Minar, from, south-west. 

Mosque, centre of front. 

Ditto interior. 

Mosque near Dargah of Sultan Sufi. 
Eastern half of Dargah. 

Mosque, centre of facade. 

Mosque, north-eastern corner. 

Ditto interior. 

_ jcnb near mosque. 

Inscription from mosque. 

Temple of Eaghunath. 

Temple of Isanesvar, first half. 

Ditto second half. 

Dargah of Khan Jahan, exterior. 

Ditto ditto duplicate. 

Ditto ditto interior. 

Tomb of Muhammad Tahir. 

Sat Grumbaz Mosque, exterior. 

Ditto ditto interior. 

Mosque: general view, from north-east. 
Ditto duplicate. 

Ditto details of front. 

Ditto details of southern wall. 

Ditto interior. 

Palace, from south. 

Ditto Shish Mahal and Dalbadal. 
Temple of Ganesbji. 

Dargah of Bakhtiyar Khan. 

Ditto duplicate. 

Mundesrari temple. 

Inscriptions from temple. 

Large inscription of 10th century* 
Inscription of Udayasena. 

Ditto duplicate. 

General view of temples. 

Interior of large temple. 




























i » ) 


District. 


Locality. 


399 

200 
201 
202 
. 203 
204 
305 
206 
20J 
208 

209 

210 

311 

312 

313 
2M 

215 

216 
217 
228 
319 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 r 
226 
226 
227 


229 
2 30 
381 
233 

233 

234 

236 
286 

237 

238 
289 

240 

241 
243 

243 

244 
246 

246 

247 

248 

249 


Subject. 


260 Ditto 

261 Ditto 


Shahabad 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Muzaffarpur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


262 

253 

264 

266 

256 

267 

268 
269 

#260 

#261 

262 

368 

264 

265 
366 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 
278 

274 

275 

276 
377 
278 


Ditto 
Puri 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Palamau 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Deo Banarak 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Basark 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto # 
Ditto 
Kolhua 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Bakra 

Bhubaneswar ( 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
I Ditto 
I Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Khandagiri 
Ditto #l 

Ditto t: 

Ditto 

Konarak M 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto „ 

Puri 
Palamau 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


**• 


Larger temple, general view. 

Ditto interior* 

Ditto pillars in court. 

Smaller temple. 

Port, south-west corner. 

Do., north-east corner# 

Do., elevated spot before excavation. 

Do., closer view of same. 

Do., excavations. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do„ ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

.Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto, 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto . 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Do., ditto. 

Dargah of Miranji, east. 

Ditto, south. 

Chaumukhi Mahadeo. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Rhonsa, Dupta Mahadeo. 

Statutes in temple near Baman Pokar. 

Ditto ditto* 

Lion pillar and stupa, east. 

Ditto north. 

B.S «"iff™ 01 

Ditto duplicate. 

Modern images near lion pillar* 

Ditto, duplicate. 

jB himsen-ka-palla. 

Muktosvara temple. 

Ditto. 

Siddhesvara temple. 

Ditto. 

Parasuramesvara temple. 

Ditto. 

Raja Rani temple. 

Meghesvara (Bhaskaremra) Temple. 

Ditto ditto 

Brahmesvara temple. 

Sahasralinga tank, 

Ganesha Gumpha. 

Hathi Gumpha. 

Taotua Gumpha I. 

Ditto II. 

Black Pagoda, north. 

Ditto, south. 

Ditto, well in north side of plinth. 

Nat Mandir m front. 

JagannathWs after car festival. 

Old fort, distant view. 

Ditto, southern gate. 

Ditto, two-storied house near eastern gate. 

•vr x J* ultecl tunnel leading to well. 

Now fort, distant view. 

Ditto, stone-faced window. 
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Fort, from below. 

Ditto, south-east corner. 
Ditto, interior 
Ditto, ditto. 

Temple on top of hill. 

Gate on way up hill. 

Tura. 

Hathipor. 

Sitabenga cave. 

Ditto, inscription. 
Jogimara cave. 

Ditto, duplicate. 

Ditto, inscription. 

Ditto, wall paintings. 

Ditto, ditto. 

Ditto, ditto. 


Alinagar 
' Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
liamgarh 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


APPENDIX C, 


List op drawings, 


Finished during 1903. 

(1) Plan of Kamakhya temple, Gauhati. 

(2) to (6) Bifurcated columns, Dimapur, Assam, 

Plotted during field season 1903-1904, 
(7) Map of Baearh and adjacent villages : scale 4" to 1 mile. 


(8) Map of Baearh Foit showing the sites of excavation: scale 1" to 120 feet. 

(9) Plan of exoayation. 


(10) Section of ditto. 

(11) Plan of ditto. 

(12) Seotion of ditto. 

(13) Plan of ditto. 

(14) Seotion of ditto. 

(15) Plan of ditto. 

(16) Seotion of ditto. 

(17) Plan of ditto. 

(18) Seotion of ditto. 

(19) Plan of ditto. 

(20) Section of ditto. 

(21) Plan of ditto. 

(22) Section of ditto. 

(23) Plan of ditto. 

(24) Section of ditto. 

(25) Plan of Madan Mohan temple, Yishnupur. 

(26) Section of ditto ditto. 

(27) Plan of Jor Bangla temple, ditto. 

(28) Section of ditto, ditto. 

(29) Plan of Sitahenga Cave, Kamgarh. Hill. 

(30) Seotion of ditto, ditto. 


:K5£======== 

Serial 

JSo. 


-- 

l|f|| 

7 IJ ". ■ 



1 

2 





279 

Palamau 


289 

Ditto 


281 

Ditto 

«•* 

282 

Ditto 


288 

Sirguja State 

... 

284 

Ditto 

... • 

285 

Ditto 

... 

286 

Ditto 

•*» 

287 , 

Ditto 

... 

288 

Ditto 


289 

Ditto 

•• • 

290 

Ditto 


291 

Ditto 

**» 

292 

Ditto 


293 

Ditto 


294 

Ditto 

*•« 
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OF THE 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY, BENGAL CIRCLE, 

for the year ending with April 1904. 


PAET II. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

, ' ‘ !’ 'iS '■ fa ; ■ • 



I—NOTES ON PLACES VISITED IN 19034904. 

BISTRIOT BURDWAN., 

1. Ancient remains at Burdmn and Ealna .—The principal object of 
archaeological interest in Burdwan is the tomb of the famous Muhammadan 
Poet and Saint Bahram Sakka, ‘ the water carrier.’ In style it is very much 
like the Dargah of Shah Nafah in Monghyr, which has been described in my 
last Annual Report. It is placed inside a small square mausoleum covered by one 
dome. The battlement of the walls is curved according to the Bengali fashion. 
The entrance is from the south with a portico in front. The walls originally 
had some ornaments in brick carving, but these have long been completely 
hidden by plaster and whitewash. The building is in a very good state of 
repairs. I only found that the inscription containing the date of the poet’s 
death (1574 A. D.) was kept loose inside the Dargah. I accordingly suggested 
that it should be put up in the wall to the right of the door, where there is 
already another inscription to the left. I have in the meantime been informed 
that this suggestion has been carried out. 

The surroundings of the Dargah are very pretty, covered with fine shady 
trees, and with a large tank to the north. A great number of Khadims of the 
Dargah and other holy men have been buried here, but their tombs now 
crumble to pieces and it would be costly to put the place into proper order. 
Only two tombs of historical interest have been recently renewed by Govern¬ 
ment. They were pointed out as the tombs of Sher Afgan, the first husband 
of the famous Nur Jahan, and of Kutbuddin, the Governor of Bengal, who 
killed Sher Afgan, as some authors assert by command of Jahangir in order 
to conduct Nur Jahan to the imperial harem, while others exculpate Jahangir 
of this foul action. The tombs are now marked with flat covering stones 
according to the English fashion with the inscriptions:— 

u Sacred to the memory of Nawab Kutubuddin (and Sher Afgan Khan) 
who died in 1610 A. D.” Some repairs also have been done recently to the 
revetment wall of the piece of ground upon which the Dargah stands, near 
the tank, and to the gate of the enclosure. 

The Dargah of Khwajah Anwar Shahid is a stately building of apparent¬ 
ly recent date. It stands inside, a fine garden, with a large. tank, in the 
centre of which is a masonry pavilion with a bridge leading to it. There are 
two gates with Naubatkhanas leading to the enclosure. The mausoleum has 
two additional buildings shaped like a Bengali hut in its eastern and western 
side. I have not been able to gather any historical information about the 
Saint who lies buried there. 

The Juma Masjid, in the town of Burdwan, is an ordinary building of 
the Moghul period, with three large domes in the centre of the roof and a 
small one in each corner. The roof is curved in the Bengali fashion. A 
corridor in front has a roof consisting of three vaults. One of the eight small 
turrets is broken, but otherwise the building is in good order; and the walls 
are plastered over and whilewashed from time to time. Blochmann says that 
the mosque was built by Azim-ush-Shan; this is probably true, although the 
inscription merely states that it was completed in Aurangzeb’s time, in the 
Hijri year 1111 corresponding to A. D. 1699-1700. 

The Nawabhat temple is a curious building., and a similar one exists in 
Kalna. It consists of 109 small temples, enshrining lingas, and arranged all 
along the four walls of the oblong enclosure, the interior of which has been 
laid out as a mango garden. It was built in 1788 by the mother of Maha¬ 
raja Tej Chand of Burdwan. 

The Kalna temple of a similar style is called Nobo Koilash. It has 
altogether 108 temples, arranged in two concentric circles, 74 in the outer, and 
34 in the inner circle. The lingas in the outer circle are made alternately 
white and black marble, those in the inner circle exclusively of white marble. 
The date is 1819 A. D. 

The Rajbari at Kalna contains a large number of temples, generally 
covered with minute brick carvings. The temples of Lalji and Krishnaji 
have 25 towers each. The temple called Gubardhanpad has a roof shaped 
like a rock inhabited by huge serpents. I found inscriptions on those temples 


■with dates ranging between A. D. 1759 and 1849. Bat I was not able 
to see all the inscriptions, as 1 was not allowed inside some of the temple 
enclosures. Apparently the Maharaja’s men looked upon me rather as a 
curious sort of intruder, and if I had taken the trouble to procure a pass from 
the Maharaja before, they certainly would have behaved in a more polite 
way. However, I do not think that there is much of archaeological interest 
in those comparatively modern buildings, and they seemed to be in a fair state 
of preservation and regularly looked after by the Maharaja’s agents. 

The most interesting building at Kalna is the old mosque called the 
Astanah of Majlis Sahib. " Unfortunately, however, it is in such a bad state 
of decay that it would be impossible to repair it, arid I have accordingly not 
sent up any recommendation for its conservation. The roof consisted of two 
rows of five domes each and the interior had ten cloisters corresponding to 
the domes. In the back walls there were three prayer niches covered with 
brick carvings, while the space for the other two niches was occupied by the 
zenana platform. All the domes are more or less badly cracked and broken, 
and the interior is filled with rubbish, while the outside walls are so thickly 
overgrown with large trees as to be almost completely hidden from view. 
Even if it were possible to cut down all the vegetation without making the 
walls tumble to pieces altogether, the building still would remain an unsightly 
ruin. 

Close to the Astanah are the remains of some tombs and of another 
mosque, and further on a well preserved brick mosque with one dome only, 
evidently of later date. 

It is not known to which of these buildings the three ancient inscrip¬ 
tions belong, which, at my visit, were lying in the verandah of the Munsiff s 
Court at Kalna. They have been mentioned already in my last Annual 
Report. As there is no ancient building in Kalna to which they could be fixed 
in order to secure their safe custody, I suggested their removal to the Indian 
Museum, and I have been informed by Government that this suggestion 
already has been accepted. The inscriptions belong to the Bengal Sultans 
Alauddin Firoz Shah, the son of Husain Shah; Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah 
of the house of Muhammad Sur, and the third, which is somewhat worn off, 
probably belongs to Nasirudin Mahmud Shah II, of the Habshi Kings. 

2. The temples at Garni, Barakar and Kalyanesvari .—The places referred 
to in this paragraph all lie in Thana Asansol. 

The temple at Garui is built of stones, 18 feet square and 20. feet high, 
and stands upon a platform about 30 feet square. Inside it consists of two 
rooms, viz., a verandah with three arched openings to the south covered 
by a vaulted roof and a second room covered by a hemispherical dome and two 
small vaults, which is entered from the verandah through a small arched door. 
There is very little carving in the outside walls, except on the southern one. 
Outside the roof was shaped like that of a Bengali hut and probably crowned by 
a small tower, but a great portion of it has long ago fallen down. The 
temple is much damaged by trees having set foot into its walls, and half of the 
outside facings of the roof are broken and the original stones are missing. 
The temple is no more used as a place of worship, and there is no idol in its 
sanctum. No tradition exists regarding its date, but as the style is of the later 
Bengali type, I conclude that it is not more than three or four hundred years 
old. I could not recommend its restoration on the grounds that all the broken 
stones are missing and that the'building is not of so much interest as to justify 
any large expenditure. I was told by the villagers that since the memory of 
the oldest residents it always has been in the present state and the ruin as it 
now is seems pretty safe and probably will stand a long time further. 

South of the village are the remains of another temple consisting merely 
of a pile of stones, where there is a statue of a male deity with twelve arms, 
surmounted by a cobra with seven hoods. This may be an image of Vishnu 
with the serpent king Ananta. 

The Baiguuia temples at Barakar have been already referred to iu my 
last Annual Report. I took the opportunity to inspect them again in connection 
•with my visit to the Kalyanesvari temple, which is close to Barakar. The 
repairs done at the cost of Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi Bahadur,, of 
Cossim bazar, amounted to Rs. 2,650 and were carried out by the Maharajas 
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Mining Surveyor. They have been done creditably, but some further repairs 
seemed to be needed. I. suggested that the kalasa of one of the temples 
should be renewed, as it is broken and not in keeping with the remaining 
parts of the building; that the statues of Siva’s Bull,' which now lie loose 
inside the temple area, should be put upon stone pedestals facing the entrances 
of the temples 5 that the broken statues now lying outside should be placed 
upon a platform inside the fencing of temple area, in order to prevent their 
being taken away; and that the ground around the two eastern temples 
should be levelled, so that rain water may not collect there and do damage 
to the walls. I have been informed by Government that the Maharaja of 
Cossimbazar has been asked through the Commissioner of Burdwan to have 
these additional repairs executed, and that he has agreed to do so. 

The temple of Kalyanesvari seems to attract a great number of local 
people, who come there and offer goats to the goddess, a form of Durga, 
It is evidently a recent building and not of much archeological interest. 
The principal temple is a square with a pyramidal roof and a hall in front, 
covered by a vault. The image, I was told, is so thickly covered with red 
paint that it was quite undistinguishable. The temple court is surrounded 
by open halls, houses for the Sebaits, and besides has five small shrines with 
Mabadevas, marked by spires, one of which is now empty. The best part 
of the building is the shrine in the south-western corner. Its spire rests 
upon an ornamented band containing in its northern side figures of Siva 
and connected deities; to the east are images of the Avataras of Vishnu, and 
to the south and west figures of men and women, mostly obscene. ’ The 
carvings around the door are of the later Bengali style. The main temple 
and the other shrines are now covered with whitewash. The walls in places 
had battlements, but these never seem to have been carried on all along the 
line of the walls. The outer court to the south is connected with the inner 
one by an open portico resting on pillars, and has two small shrines inside. 
T m buildings are generally of stone, but in some places bricks have been used. 
Their preservation is fair, and I observed only one or two cracks in the 
walls. A portion of the wall of the outer court has fallen, and this part as also 
some of the broken battlements should be restored by the Sebaits. 

Close to the temple is another small shrine, consisting merely of a brick 
tower. The surroundings of these temples, which stand on the bank of a small 
tributary of the Barakar river, are perhaps the most attractive part of this 
group of ancient remains. 


DISTRICT BANKURA. 

3, The temples at Vishnupur ,——From a historical point of view, perhaps the 
most curious fact in connection with the Malla Rajas of Vishnupur is that they 
used a separate era of their own, called Malla Saka in the inscriptions. I have 
not found any information about this era either in Prinsep’s Useful Tables or 
in Cunningham’,s Book of Indian Eras. In one only of the temple inscriptions 
the equivalent of Malla Saka 1064 is given as Saka 1680, and thus the difference 
between the Malla Era and the Bengali Sal appears to be exactly one hundred 
years. I suspect that the Malla year in other respects entirely followed the 
basil year of Bengal, and that the Rajas of Vishnupur, out of vain glory, merely 
reduced the Bengali year by one hundred in order to establish a special era of 
their own. But this conjecture remains to be verified, and I shall try to get 
copies of the old records of the Vishnupur Rajas, dated in the Malla Era, which 
are said to he still in existence and which perhaps will afford some clue to solve 
this puzzle. 

*3 /£.? i U( %® the dates of the temples the palmy days of the'Raj fell into 

the 17th and the first half of the 18th century, A. D. I copied altogether twelve 
temple inscriptions, and as I inspected all the temples very carefully durino 1 
j.J' ee ( ] a 7 s j I d° not think that I have overlooked any. My list will be found to 
differ from a previous one published by Mr. Beglar in Volume VIII of General 
Cunningham s Reports; but if the additional inscriptions given by him actually 
existed at that time, they must have been lost since then. In other details I 
can vouchsafe the correctness of my list. * 



The twelve dated temples range in chronological order as follows:— 


Date in Malta 
year. 

Name of temple. 

By whom built. 

928 

Malles rar ... 

Virasimha. 

949 

Shamrai 

Raghunathasi mha, sonpf Viia-Hamvirasimha, 

961. 

Jor Bangla.... 

Ditto ditto. 

962 

Kalachand ... 

Ditto ditto. 

964 

Lalji 

Virasimha, son of Raghunathasimha. 

971 

Madan Gopal 

Siromani, Queen of last Raja. 

971 

Murli Mohan 

Same queen but called 4 Chudamani ? in ins¬ 

1000 

Madan Mohan 

cription. 

Durjanasimha. 

1032 

Jora Mandir 

Pobably Gopalasimha. 

Krishnasimha, son of Gopalasimha. 

1035 

Radha Gobind 

1043 

Radha Madhab 

Chudamani, queen of last Raja. 

1064 | 

=8aka 1680 | 

Radha Sham 

Chaitanyasimha. 


The temples are situated partly in the modern town of Vishnupur, partly 
inside the old fort, partly near the ’Lalbandh, a fine large sheet of water south 
of the fort. In the town are the Mallesvar, Mad an Mohan, Murli Mohan and 
Madan Go pal temples; in the fort are the Shamrai, Jor Bangla, Lalji and 
Radha Sham temples; the Lalbandh group consists of three temples bearing the 
the collective name Jora Mandir, and of the Kalachand, Radha Gobiud, Radha 
Madhab and another undated temple, called Nando Lai. Other undated temples 
in the fort are a duplicate of the J or Bangla temple, and a few minor shrines 
near the Raja’s palace. In the town close to Madan Mohan is another undated 
tomple very dilapidated but of little interest. An interesting building is the 
Ras Mancha, outside the fort, which was used for patting up the idols during 
the Ras festival-. The fort is surrounded by a high earthen wall and a broad 
ditch. A fine laterite gateway leads into it, and a smaller one stands east of it. 
In the western wall of the fort is a square brick building, evidently a water- 
reservoir, although Hunter calls it a dungeon. The remains of the Raja’s house 
are very insignificant and in a had state of repairs. A large number of guns, 
now lying about near the fort, also form an object of interest. They are still 
fired by the inhabitants of Vishnupur at the Durga Puja festival. The largest 
is about. 14 feet long, and tradition has it that it was fired by the idol Madan 
Mohan himself against the Marhattas. The original idols of the temples have 
either been stolen or sold by the impoverished Rajas, and many of them are 
now said to be in the family shrines of wealthy Bengali gentlemen near Calcutta. 
Only occasional worship seems to be done now in the temples. 

The materials from which the temples were built are either bricks or 
laterite, which is amply available in the district The brick temples are richly 
covered with carvings, and even in spite of the unsuitable material, the laterite 
temples alro have carvings here and there. Most of the latter have been covered 
by plaster and cement. In style, the following types may be distinguished:— 

(a) Single square tower: Mallesvar temple; 

(5) Single tower resting on square building with curved Bengali roof ; 
best examples in brick: Madan Mohan; in laterite: Lalji and 
Radha Sham, 

(c) Five towers on same building as in ({', Pancharatna type; best ex¬ 
amples in brick: Shamrai temple; in laterite: Madan Gopal temple. 

(o’) Jor Bangla type: two buildings shaped like a Bengali hut joined 
together, with a small tower on top. 

The Ras Mancha is a building of its own. It consists of a square 
chamber, surrounded on each side by three galleries with ten, eight and five 
arched openings respectively, and covered by a large pyramidal roof. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the building is in a very bad state of repairs and it would be too 
costly to restore it. The masonry work seems to have been put up in a hurry. 
It is partly fallen and loosened everywhere and to restore the temple would 
practically come to dismantling and rebuilding it entirely. 
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The Jor Bfrngla temple, perhaps the most interesting one from an archmo- 
logical point of view, has been recently repaired by Government at a small cost 
but the repairs have been done with so little care that I could not accept them 
as complete, and recommended some additional work to it. 

The following suggestions for repairs also have been accepted by Govern¬ 
ment:— 1 

(a) The Shamrai temple, which is of great interest on account of the 
profuse brick carvings that cover its walls all over, is in a very 
bad state and requires to be thoroughly overhauled. The broken 
brick facings have to bo replaced by plain masonry, the walls and 
roof have to be strengthened, the arches have to be rebuilt and 
one of the broken towers has to be restored with ordinary bricks. 
It would probably be difficult to get workmen able to imitate the 
* old bnck carvings, even if sufficient money could be found, and 
for this reason plain brick work has to be resorted to. 

($) The Madan Mohan temple also is a fine temple, but in a much 
better state of preservation, and merely potty repairs are required 
to put it into proper order. There is also a deep square masonry 
water-basin outside the temple court, witli steps leading down to 
it, winch should be made tidy. 

(c) The Mallesvar and Madan Gopal temple require seme repairs 

The former should get a proper roofing to make it watertight. 
I he latter is badly cracked, and if these cracks can be repaired 
at a small cost, this should be done, as the temple is unique, being 
the only specimen in laterite of the Paneharatua type. 

(d) Finally, the fine laterite gateway leading to the fort requires some 

petty repairs. It is, on the whole, in good order, but some of 
the stones have fallen and should be replaced, and jungle has to 
be cut down. This gate has a double storeyed gallery on each side 
of the central passage, and the floor of tho upper storev originally 
was supported by horizontal laterite beams. It is now broken, 
but need not be restored. 

If the repairs proposed by me have been carried out‘carefully, they will 
preserve what is really important and significant among this interesting collec¬ 
tion of Bengali temples, the total number of which never can be saved from 
rum. 

DISTRICT HGOlHILY. 

4. Panduah, Tribeni and Satgaon.—HhQ repairs at Panduah and Tribeni 
referred to m my last Annual Report, have not been taken in hand yet. My 
object m visiting those places again was to get photographs of the buildings in 
v £ p £1 sentbefor . e riie restoration work had begun. In the Dargah of 
ioaxar Khan Ghazi at Tribeni a large tree had fallen down and a portion of the 
masonry platform of the tomb had been broken, also half of the inscription 
flxed into that platform had failed down. I reported the matter and have 
been mtormed that the tree has been removed, the masoury repaired and the 
inscription refixed by the owner of the Dargah at his own cost. 

I he only remains at Satgaon are a small mosque with six domes and a few 
tombs close to it. They are one mile distant from tho Trishbigha Railway 
fetation close to milestone 31 on tho Grand Trunk Road. The mosque evident¬ 
ly was built by Tarbiyat Khan during the reign of Mahmud Shah I. of Bengal, 
m the year 14o/ A.D., as the inscription still lies close to it. At present it is 
a deplorable rum. All the domes and portions of tho walls have fallen down, 

jungle grows freely all over it, and the interior is filled up with broken bricks 

ana rubbish. As the mosque is the only building that remains of a place of con¬ 
siderable historical interest, I suggested to do some repairs to it to preserve 
at least so much as is still standing. An estimate for repairing the mosque 
amounting to Rs. 502 has been prepared and sent up to Government with my 
countersignature. The tombs are in fair order. The western one has some 
very fine carving in basalt. The inscription slab had a curious fate. The 
inscription was incised on the back of a basalt slab containing an image of 
Vishnu of the ordinary medieval type. After the slab had fallen down, 
evidently leeently, the idol and the three small attendant figures on the pedestal 


'were cut out again and probably put up somewhere close to the place as obje ct 
of worship. Thus the Hindus had their revenge on the vandal idol-breakers. 

5 . The temples at Baksha .—The temples are called Raghunath and 
Isanesvar.. They belong to the Mitter family of Baksha and are still used for 
religious worship. That of Raghunath is an ordinary Navaratna temple facing 
•eftstj with only one gallery in front. It is a little oyer 200 years old, as, 
according to an inscription over its entrance, it was built in the Bengali year 
1100 , Some petty repairs wore done to it by its owners. 

The temple of Isanesvar consists of two rows each of six small brick 
temples, standing on two brick platforms, running from east to west and 
facing south, As there are twelve temples altogether, the building is also 
called dvadash mandir. Each of these small shriues contains a linga, the eastern¬ 
most of which is called Isanesvar proper. The building is said to be of the 
same time as the Raghunath temple and to have been built by one Diwan 
Bhubaneshvar Mitter. Its preservation is fair, and the owners seem to be able 
and willing to do such small repairs as may be needed from time to time, so 
that I did not find any occasion for Government to interfere. 

DISTRICT KHULNA. 

6 . The remains at Bagerhat .—-The tomb of Khan Jahan and the Sat 
Gumbaz were inspected by me in the company of the.Executive Engineer, 
Circular and Eastern Canals Division, in order to settle what repairs were needed. 
The estimate prepared by the Executive Engineer amounts to Rs. 15,410 and 
has been sanctioned by Government. The tomb is in fair order, and requires 
only petty repairs. Unfortunately the floor of glazed tiles, which was the most 
attractive feature of the building 'cannot be restored, as most of the tiles have 
been taken away. Some well-preserved specimens are in the Indian Museum, 
and others are placed around the stone sarcophagus. Recent experiments at 
Gaur have shown that it is at present impossible in India to produce glazed tiles 
to match the old ones. The prevailing colours are white and blue, and the 
shape is hexagonal. 

As regards.the history of Khan Jahan, which is so densely wrapt up by 
legend, the only fact, besides the date of his death and burial contained in the 
inscriptions on his tomb, is that perhaps mention is made of him as the builder 
of a mosque in an inscription from Dacca, which has be 9 n edited by Blochmann. 
It has been pointed out by that scholar that the Khwaja Jahan of this inscrip¬ 
tion may be identical with him. The inscription refers to the reign of the 
Bengal * Sultan Mahmud Shah I. and its date (13th June, 1459 A.D.) is a little 
earlier than the death of Khan Jahan (end of October, 1459 A.D.). The 
popular traditions about Khan Jahan have recently been collected in a 
pamphlet published by Mr. D. Sunder, the Commissioner in the Sundarbans, 
but they deserve no faith whatever. 

The Sat Gumbaz mosque is of very inferior workmanship as compared 
with the tomb of Khan Jahan. Owing to this it has suffered greatly from the 
effects of time, and is in a bad state of repairs. It has been decided to preserve 
it ofily as a partial ruin, so as to show what the building was like when 
complete. And even this will be an expensive matter, as it includes a great 
deal of masonry work and such other repairs as will prevent further decay. 
Evidently the building has suffered very much from the dampness of the 
Sundarbans climate, and it has been decided to make the ground around the 
mosque sloping, to prevent rain water from collecting around it, and to pro¬ 
vide for drains. The floor inside the mosque is exceedingly moist, and it 
would be best if it could be covered all over with asphalt. This unfortunately 
being too expensive, it has been decided to provide anew macadamised flooring. 
To procure a better view of the building from outside all the trees around it 
have to be cut down, and the area will be fenced off. The compensation to be 
paid for the trees, most of which are betelnut trees, amounts to some five 
hundred rupees. 

DISTRICT RAJSHAHI. 

7. The ancient mosque at Bag ha .—This mosque is built on the same plan 
as the Tantipara mosque at Gaur and the dimensions of both agree very close¬ 
ly. It is an oblong building, divided by a row of stone pillars into two aisles, 



each of which was covered by five hemispherical domes. It has five arched 
openings in front, corresponding to the prayer-niches in the back wall. 
Beginning from south, the place of the fourth niche was occupied by the pulpit, 
and in the north-western corner was the zenana platform with only one small 
mihrab. Both externally and internally the walls are adorned with brick 
ornamentation of no mean order, although not quite as graceful as in the 
Tantipara mosque. The mosque was built by Nusrat Shah, the son of Husain 
Shah, King of Bengal, in the Hijri year 930 or 1523-1524 A.D. The inscrip¬ 
tion slab has fallen down, but is preserved inside the mosque. As the mosque 
is described in the inscription as ‘masjid-i-jami’ or ‘cathedral mosque’, it must 
have been considered a building of some importance. It is no raore used as a 
place of religious worship. 

The repairs needed will be renewing broken brick facings in front wall, 
strengthening walls, removing rubbish from interior, jungle clearing, refixing 
inscription and putting up stone pillars in interior. I roughly estimated 
the cost of these repairs at Rs. 3,000. The domes are all broken and should 
not be restored. In submitting these proposals to Government, I called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that a large religious endowment exists, which evidently was 
connected with the mosque originally, but which is now spent for other purposes. 
From the report of the District Magistrate of Rajshahi, copy of which has 
recently been received by me, it appears that the annual income of the endow¬ 
ment amounts to Rs. 15,000, but that the Rais of Bagha is unwilling to repair 
the mosque on the ground that it has no connection with the endowment. This 
can be shown not to be the case, and the matter probably will be taken up soon 
under the Indian Monuments Act. 

• DISTRICT SHAOABAD. 

8. Repairs at Rohtasqurh, Chainpur and Miondesvari temple ,—With the 
exception of the dargah of Bakhtiyar Khan, the repairs to the ancient monu¬ 
ments at these places have all been completed. At Rohtasgarh the palace has 
been thoroughly repaired, with the exception of a small portion in the south¬ 
eastern corner,' which it would not be worth the while repairing, as enough 
remains to show what the building was like. The pillared hall in front of the 
temple of Ganesha has been rebuilt, except the roof, which it is not intended to 
complete. Likewise the temples of Rohtasan and of Harischandra have been 
put in order, and the mosque and tomb of Habish Khan as also the Alamgiri 
mosque have been repaired. Whether the so-called tomb of Habish Khan 
really deserves this name, is open to question, as it is evidently mentioned by 
Buchanan as the tomb of the darogah of Sher Shah. Although the roof of 
this, as well as of other similar buildings had been thoroughly plastered over, 

I found them to be leaking at my visit and reported accordingly. This shows 
how necessary it is to cover the roof of such buildings with a thick layer of 
concrete and^ cement, however hideous this may look at first, and that mere 
patching and filling up cracks will never do. After all, like other buildings of the 
Moghul period in Bengal, the work here is very kutcha, and from an artistic . 
point of view very little attractive. However, I think it would he as well to 
restore the tomb of Shaft Sultan, as it is of a peculiar style, with a dome 
resting on pillars. 

Since the removal of the debris around the pretty little temple of 
Mundesvari, the structure is now open to view. Externally and internally it 
has the shape of an octagon, with doors or windows in four sides and small 
niches in the remaining four. The roof cannot be restored, as there is nothing 
to show its original shape. Among the debris some very good statues have 
been found, especially a figure of Ardhanarisvara, i.e„ half Siva and half Gauri. 
Images of this type are fairly rare. The most interesting find was that of the 
second half of an inscription, the first half of which had been sent to the 
Indian Museum already 12 years ago. The newly discovered portion together 
with some other inscribed stones of less interest has also been forwarded to 
that institution, and the inscription is now almost complete. Its date is the 
22nd Karttika of the year 30, which fr,. m the shape of the characters must. be 
referred to the Harsha Era and corresponds to 635-636 A. D. The reigning 
Chief was Udayasena, and the inscription records the building of a temple of 
Narayana close to the temple of Vinitesvara, and the daily allotment of two 


prasthas of rice and two palas of oil for sacrificial purposes to the temple of 
Mandalesvara and of a sum of 500 clinaras for the maintenance of the same. 
The donor's name is Gomibhatta, who held the post of Dandanayaka. 
Evidently these temples are still represented by some of the scattered remains 
of buildings, which show that the little hill once was covered with a cluster of 
shrines, of which only the main temple has remained. Whether this was the 
temple referred to in the inscription under the name of Mandalesvara, is 
difficult to say. The word Mandalesvara in other places always signifies some 
kind of district officers, but here evidently refers to a certain form of Isvara or 
Siva. ■ • 

9 The temples at Deo Markanda and Deo Bonarak. —At Deo Markanda are 
altogether three temples and three isolated lingas standing on a large mound 
covered with bricks, west of an old tank. The principal one enshrines statues 
of Vishnu and Surya, of very crude fabric and probably of a late period. The 
second temple merely has an image of Surya, and the third, which is still a 
place of religious worship, has a Ohaumukhi Mahadeo. I do not think that 
these temples are very old, and there is certainly very little of interest in them. 
The local people quote a Sanskrit verse which says that the main temple was 
built in Vikrama Samvat 120 or A. D. 63 by Gobhavini, the queen of Baja. 
Phulchand Chero, but this of course is quite fabulous. 

The two temples at Deo Bonarak, on the other hand, are of considerable 
age, for the larger one evidently is the temple of Varunarka, mentioned in an 
inscription of Jivitagupta, which is preserved on two sides of the base of a 
pillar in front of the temple. The second temple also has an old pedestal of a 
statue of Surya, and evidently belongs to the same time. The first temple, 
although originally dedicated to the Sun, has now an image of Vishnu sur¬ 
rounded by two small statues of the Sun-god. All these statues are of a later 
time. The walls are of brick, with very little ornamentation. The spirgs are 
broken, and cannot be restored, but the remaining portions of the walls seem to 
be in a good condition, and probably will remain for a long time. The four 
pillars in front of the first temple are of the Gupta style. The inscribed pillar 
had sunk considerably, so that the inscription, at the time of my visit, was 
hidden below ground. At my suggestion it has been decided to raise it upon a 
proper masonry platform, in order to preserve this valuable historical document. 

Another interesting pillar stands close to the temples, near a modern mud 
hut. Its capital is square, and has on its four sides figures of Indra, Yama, 
Varuna, and Kubera, the presiding deities of the east, south, west and north. 
Around the circular shaft are eight rather indistinct figures, evidently the 
planets, as Rahu can be recognised among them. 

DISTRICT MALDA. 

10. Repairs at Gaur and Panduah. —In the Adinah Masjid at Panduah 
three bays south of the transept will be repaired. This is the only portion of 
that wall, which can be preserved. The repairs otherwise are completed, 
but unfortunately the pulpit could not be restored, as the missing stones were 
not forthcoming. 

Great progress has been made with the restoration of the Baradwari at 
Ramkel. Careful search has been made all over the neighbouring villages 
for the missing stones, and sufficient have been found to completely restore 
the faqade of the mosque, as. also the northern and southern wall and the 
eastern gateway. . . ' . 

The Dakhil Darwaza was left incompleted when I last visited it. The 
northern arch has been rebuilt, but the southern one was merely propped up 
with modern bricks, which not only looked very hideous, but would not 
prevent a portion of it from falling down, which was dangerously overhanging. 
I suggested to have this arch dismantled and rebuilt at once. The carved 
brickwork which is done by men from Benares, looks almost as well as the 
old work. The roof is beyond repairs. To both sides of the main passage, 
a portion of the masonry work is hidden by earth and rubbish, and will he 
laid open again. 

As regards the Firoz Minar and the Radam Rasul, the necessary repairs 
have been provided for so as to put both buildings into proper order. The 
restoration work at the Tantipara Mosque was not satisfactory and had to be 




renewed. A trial was made to manufacture glazed tiles in order to restore 
the roof of the corridor of the Lattan Masjid, but with no success. It was 
found impossible to make the new tiles so as to match the old ones. 1 have 
accordingly suggested to repair the roof with plain masonry. The name, 
Lattan Masjid, seems to he a corruption of Notin ‘ a dancing girl’, the tradition 
being, that the mosque was built by a female of that order. 

In accordance with the Resolution on my last Annual Report an estimate 
has been called for repairing the Sona Masjid in the Firozpur Suburb of 
Gaur. I suggested to restore completely the ashlar stone facing in front of 
the mosque. The stones for one pier evidently are missing, but I do not 
apprehend any difficulty in getting sufficient stones to supply the missing ones 
and the carving is exactly like that on the corresponding parts of the facade. 
The ladies ’ platform also should be restored. Inside a portion of the back- 
wall in the south-western comer is broken. The question of rebuilding it 
should be deferred until the rubbish has been cleared, when it will be evident 
whether sufficient materials are available. 

DISTRICT PURI. 

11. Repairs at Bhubanesvar , Khandagiri and Konarak. —The repairs at 
Bhubanesvar and Khandagiri have been completed so far and need not be 
detailed here. The principle which has been followed at Bhubanesvar was to 
restore completely each connected group of temples. Thus, all the minor 
shrines around the Muktesvara temple including the Siddhesvara temple 
have been rebuilt, and the tank has been cleaned and laid out with new stone 
facings. The principle has been called in question and I have heard it said: 
why are such unimportant temples repaired, while other more interesting ones 
are left alone ? I think, however, that generally speaking, the principle is 
sound and if the surroundings of such a beautiful temple as the Muktesvara 
have been put in order, it certainly looks much better as if they were left 
in their former ruinous state. Perhaps there was no necessity to rebuild two 
small shrines outside the Brahmesvara temple and if they proved an eyesore, 
it would have been as well to dismantle them, as indeed has been done to 
other shrines there in order to get stones for the restoration of the four comer 
shrines of the main temple. 

I do not think that the restoration work at Bhubanesvar has been 
completed. There are still a few temples which deserve to be maintained, if 
funds are forthcoming. These are the small temple near the Vetal Deul, 
called Isanesvara, an exact counterpart of the Parasurameavara; further the 
temple called by the Public Works Department, Bhaskaresvara, the real name 
of which however is Meghesvara, and perhaps also the Jomesvara temple. 
The Ananta Vasudeva temple also requires some attention. 

An Album containing photographs of the temples before and after the 
repairs with short explanatory notes by Mr. Arnott has recently been 
published at the expense of Government. It deals also with the repairs at 
Khandagiri. 

When 1 was at Konarak, the excavation around the Black Pagoda had 
been stopped, as it is at present impossible to keep out the strong drift of sand. 
I understood that it was intended to plant trees and shrubs along the east, 
south and west of the court, which was considered the only preventive 
measure against the sand filling the court again. 'The interior of the Mandapa 
was filled up with stones and sand, this being considered the best means to 
preserve it. Ample work is left to be done to this fine ruin which, if complete, 
surely would be one of the wonders of India, and as so much money already 
has been spent-on it, I hope the work will at least be carried to some 
conclusion. 

DISTRICT PALAMAU. 

12. The ancient forts at Palamau, —There are two forts at Palamau, 
inside the jungle, close to each other, about 20 miles from Daltonganj. 
Thty are distinguished by the names Purana Kila and Naya Kila, although 
both appear to be of about the same age. The style of the walls and buildings 
so closely resembles that at Rohtasgarh and Shergarh, that both forts may 
safely be put down to the same time, viz., the beginning of the Moghul 
period. 


The old fort is of rectangular shape, about one mile in circumference. 
The ground, upon which it stands, rises in terraces. The higher part is 
divided from the lower one by a cross' wall. The walls are in places of 
considerable thickness, about 8 feet, the pathway on the top between the 
battlements measuring 5 feet 6 inches. In other places they are thinner. 
The four gates are strongly fortified with inner and outer courts and provided 
with watch towers. The outer battlements of the walls are loop-holed. 
Inside are the remains of four two-storied houses and. a mosque with three 
domes. The inner cross wall has one gate, in front of which is a deep well 
cut out of the rocks with a vaulted tunnel leading down to it. The walls 
are built of stones and concrete, like those at Kohtasgarh and Shergarh. The 
houses are plastered over, and remains of paintings and stucco-ornamentation 
are seen here and there. In all these respects the buildings closely agree 
with those in the other hill forts, already referred to. I observed one statue of 
a Buddha close to the eastern gate and another broken Hindu or Buddhist 
idol, but no temple was found hv me. 

The new fort is built around the slopes of a conical hill. There are 
two lines.of walls, each making up a square. The inner line clusters around 
the peak of the hill; the outer line is somewhat lower down. The walls are 
of the same kind as in the old fort. The outer walls are of considerable breadth, 
the passage along the roof between the battlements measuring 14 feet, and the 
total breadth amounting to 18 feet. There are no separate buildings inside 
the enclosure, but the walls have galleries, open to the interior, sometimes of 
several stories. The most interesting object is a fine stone-carved window about 
15 feet high. There is nothing to match this either at Kohtasgarh or Shergarh. 
The carving is distinctly of the Moghul type. Another similar window close to 
it is broken, and some walls near it also have fallen down and now block up the 
passage, so that it is difficult to get a view of this excellent piece of carving. 

The window should be protected by all means. A crude masonry wall has 
been raised up against its back, but I doubt whether this support will he suffi¬ 
cient, and I have accordingly called attention to this and suggested to provide 
some better safeguard. The walls and buildings in both forts are broken in 
places and look unsafe here and there. I am afraid it will be impossible to put 
all this extensive mass of buildings into proper order, but I think it is not at 
present in such a dangerous state as to call for immediate action. 

13. Japla. —Japla-Husainabad, now a station on the Daltonganj-Barun 
line, once must have been the seat of some local Chiefs, who probably belonged 
to the Kharwar tribes, who still occupy the plateau of Kohtasgarh and the 
adjacent highland. We know of two Kings of this dynasty, of the 12th and 
13th century A. D., who held possession of the fortress of Kohtas opposite and 
of the country to the north. Japla occurs again in Sbahjahan’s time among 
the parganas forming the jagir of the Commander of Kohtasgarh, and is, of 
course, also mentioned in Todar Mall’s rent-roll in the Ain-i-Akbari. There 
are, however, no remains left at that place, except a small fort at Alinagar, a 
village five miles east of the Hosainabad Thana, This fort is called by the 
villagers Rohilla Kila and its erection is ascribed to a certain Musafi Khan, whose 
real name, perhaps, was Muzaffar Khan, although I do not know which person of 
that title is meant. The fort certainly is of a late period, and very likely built 
by a Muhammadan. 

It stands on a small hill north-east of the village. Its shape is rectangular, 
with a square chamber in each corner. The walls inside measure 55 feet 8 inches 
by 45 feet 10 inches, and 65 feet 8 inches outside between the corner rooms. 
The latter measure 18 feet by 19 feet 3 inches outside. Inside are five arched 
niches in each wall, some of which are open. Stairs led to the roof, which was 
protected by loop-holed battlements. In the inner court is a square well, and 
another one is a little below on the eastern slope of the hill with a vaulted 
tunnel leading to it. The walls are made of stones, mixed with concrete and 
bricks. The building is in ruins, but does not call for any repairs, as it is of 
very little archaeological or architectural interest. 

SIEGUJA STATE. 

14. Ramgarh Hill —This hill is situated in the Lakhanpur Zamindari 
of the Sirguja State, close to the small village of Udaipur. It is well known 
locally, and annually attracts a number of pilgrims, who worship inside the 


small ruinous temple on the top and offer goats at a certain place on the way up 
hill, although no idol of any kind is exhibited there. 

On ascending the hill after passing through the remains of a stone gate 
one first meets half-way up a beautiful shady terrace, where a streamlet of 
pure water, cool and refreshing, trickles through a small fissure in the rocks and 
collects into a pond. This place is called Tura. Following the zig-zag path, 
which leads to the summit along the southern slope, one passes a small artifi¬ 
cial cave, not larger than a dog kennel, cut out of a boulder, and called Man 
Gumpha. Then an open court is reached through a ruined stone gate, with a 
verandah on its northern side, where some mediaeval statues are kept. Another 
similar court is met before the ascent is finished. Here a number of mediaeval 
statues of no great interest are collected. One of them is called Ravana, and 
another Kumbhakarna; but these names seemed to me rather fictitious. The 
summit is crowned by a small ruined stone temple, enshrining statues of men, 
wearing bows, probably Rama and his brother Lakshmana, a common type at 
this place. There is also a linga in front, and a number of broken idols are 
placed inside a shed east of the temple. 

So far the ancient remains are of little interest and but for the fine view 
obtained from the summit the climb is scarcely worth undertaking. The most 
important remains, however, lie a good way off from this part of the hill, in 
the western slope of the northern ridge. They are reached through the 
Hathipol, a large natural fissure through the rock some 150 feet along. The 
name signifies u an opening so large that an elephant can pass through.” This 
is quite correct and I myself was able to ride through the tunnel on a young 
elephant, while the other elephants could easily walk through. To the west, 
this tunnel opens into a crescent-shaped valley, well wooded, and almost closed 
in front by another ridge. 

In the eastern side of this valley, a little up the cliff, are two caves, over¬ 
looking the glen. The larger one is called Sitabenga and the smaller one 
Jogimara cave. Each of them has an inscription in characters exactly agree¬ 
ing with the ancient Brahmi alphabet employed in the Asoka inscriptions, and 
evidently not later than the middle of the second century B. C. Although I am 
not as yet able to givo a complete translation of each of these short records,— 
the difficulty lying in the correct interpretation of some of the words which 
are in Pali, the reading of the letters being beyond doubt,—I think I have suc¬ 
ceeded in making out the general purport of both and by this to gather some 
curious facts in regard to the caves, where the inscriptions have been incised. 

To begin with the smaller or Jogimara cave. The concluding line certain¬ 
ly must be translated: u Devadatta by name, skilled in rupa” for this is the 
simplest and most natural meaning which the words (Devadine mma lupa-dakke) 
confer. Rupa. amongst many other things, means ‘ painting,’ and that it must 
be taken in this sense, becomes at onc9 evident, if one looks up to the roof of 
the cave, where indeed the traces of old wall paintings, crude and weather worn 
though they are, still can be observed. The preceding lines mention a certain 
Sutanuka, a Devadasi (Sutanuka mma devadasikyi), and we must expect that 
the remainder either says that she caused the cave to be excavated or that what 
follows tells us the story depicted on the roof just above the inscription, in 
which Sutanuka played a certain part. 

We thus have in this cave remains of painting, more than 2000 years old, 
probably the oldest ever found in India. Crude though the remains of the 
fresco now look, a closer inspection reveals that it is really old work, no mere 
modern scrawling. We observe in many places the ancient chaitya window, 
so characteristic for old Indian Art. A two-wheeled carriage drawn by three 
or four horses is just like similar ones in the relievos of Sane hi or Bharhut. 
Even the human figures bear a distinct antique type. 

The figures are painted in a sort of crimson upon a white ground. Men, 
elephants, trees alike have the same colour. Only the outlines are sketched in 
black, and the eyes are left white, while the hair is black, and sometimes 
tied into a nod to the left, a fashion which still survives in that part of the 
country. Clothing is shown in white, with red outlines, while the head, hands 
and feet are of the usual colour. The various scenes are arranged in semi¬ 
circular pannels, divided by red lines. The lowest band is yellow with red. 
Whether there is any connection between those scenes, is at present impossible 
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U) say. I am likewise unable to offer any explanation of the stories, which 
the frescos may represent. But I have no doubt that my statment with regard 
to the date of these .wall paintings will remain substantially true. 

Unfortunately, ife was almost impossible to get photographs giving some 
clear idea of these interesting paintings, and X am afraid I shall have to go. 
there a second time, to get a coloured tracing. 

The opening words of the Sitabenga cave inscription are likewise clear. 
They must be translated: i poets venerable by nature kindle the heart, ’ for this 
is the simplest meaning of the words: adipayanti hadayam sabhava-gam-kavayo. 
The remainder is doubtful, but in an inscription beginning thus one must expect 
some further praise of the charms of poetry. If this be accepted, the next 
question will be: why was this inscription put up in this cave? The most 
natural answer to this seems to me: because the building had some connection 
with poetry. It was a hall where theatrical plays were acted, poems recited, 
and similar exhibitions held. 

From its style the building seems eminently suited to this purpose. Hemis¬ 
pherical benches cut out of the rock rise in tiers, overlooking a platform in front, 
which is sufficiently large for the erection of a small stage. Small passages 
have been macte between the different rows, and radiating lines divide this 
miniature amphitheatre into sevoral blocks. These lines have been described 
by previous visitors as drains, but as there are no openings, water could only 
collect in them. To the right small steps lead up to the upper chamber, which 
is obiong, with broad benches all along the walls. This was evidently used at 
night, when the cold of the winter invited to seek shelter inside. In front are 
still the holes in the roek, into which fitted the wooden posts that held the curtain. 
In front of the inner benches was space enough for a small ‘ nautch ’ party. 
'The amphitheatre down below was able to seat about fifty persons. What 
seems most remarkable is that in style it is very like a miniature copy of a 
Greek theatre. 


II.—NOTES ON THE EXPLORATION OF VAIS A LI. 


15. The modern sites of ancient Vaisali .-—For the identification of the 
modern sites of ancient Vaisali we have to rely almost exclusively oh the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims. Of these, Fa-Hian’s description is very 
meagre, especially as it leaves out the most instructive group of ruins, the 
Asoka pillar and stupa close-to the markata-hrada, or ‘ monkey-tank. ’ It is this 
group which I think proves conclusively that Vaisali is identical with Basarh 
and its adjoining villages. Starting from the royal palaee of Vaisali, which 
he describes as being about one mile in circumference and inhabited by a few 
people only, Hiuen Thsang says that about one mile north-west of it there 
was a monastery of the Sammatiya school close to which were a number of 
stupas, notably one containing the share of relics of Buddha received by the 
Licchavis after his cremation. The pilgrims itinerary then proceeds further 
north-west and without noticing the exact distance by road, he describes the 
very group of ruins which still exists within the modern mauza of Kolhua, a 
little north of ITfraul, a village belonging to mauza Baniya. 

We have here still the pillar crowned by a lion, said to have been erected 
by Asoka ; only the height differs a little, which may easily be accounted for 
by the pillar having sunk. North of it is the brick stupa built by Asoka, and 
to the south an ancient brick-faced tank, now called fiam-Kund, which evi¬ 
dently is the monkey-tank, so famous in the history of Buddha. Traces of 
the minor stupas, which Hiuen Thsang mentions close to it, are still to be 
found in a number of broken bricks that cover the ground south of the tank, 
while the statue of a monkey, described by Hiuen Thsang, has been lost. 

The direction and distance of this group from the old fort north of village 
Basarh tallies exactly with Hiuen Thsang’s account. For though the exact 
distance is not recorded by him, we know at least so much that it was in excess 
of one mile. The actual distance is somewhat over two miles, and the direc¬ 
tion is to the north-west. As we know that Vaisali was situated in Tirabhukti, 
the modern Tirhut, it would be in vain to search for any other locality within 
the modern districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, where a similar group of 
ruins might be found, as the country is open all over, and the existence of 
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another pillar of that kind close to a stupa and ancient tank surely would have 
been brought to notice long ago. 

Apart from this, Mr. Vincent Smith has recently put together all the 
circumstantial evidence in regard to the situation of Basarh in connection with 
other known sites, which amply corroborates the above reasoning. We thus 
must yield at least so much that Vaisali was shown to Hiueii Thsang at the 
site of Basarh and the adjoining villages, which I think, is almost the same as 
admitting their identity. 

An attempt, however, to identify all the other sites described by the Chinese 
has not been successful. The reason is that unfortunately the country all around 
shows but very scanty traces of ancient, remains above surface, and that to 
search for them below surface would have been an attempt of very doubtful 
success and was, moreover, almost everywhere prohibited by the lands being 
under cultivation all over the large area. However, an accurate survey of the 
whole area, covering about twelve square miles, has been made, and a map has 
been drawn up on the scale of four inches to one mile, which shows the exact 
situation of the modern villages and is based on careful measurements. 

Returning to the description of Hiuen Thsang, it is perhaps most to be 
regretted that his second group cannot be found anymore. It contained a 
stupa, which was pointed out to him as embedding the share of bodily relics of 
Buddha received by the Licchavis. It is possible that this stupa, if it still 
existed, might contain an important inscription and some other interesting 
relics, similar to those found in the Piprawa mound in the distinct of Basti 
(United Provinces), although one may still be permitted to maintain some doubts 
in regard to the theory that the latter monument, contained the relic share of 
Buddha received by the Sakyas, The bones found at that place, which have 
been presented to the King of Siam, and which I saw in Calcutta, according to 
my opinion were not human bones at all. The place where the relic stupa and 
the Sammatiya Monastery were situated was one mile north-west of the palace, 
but there the country at present is all level and under cultivation, except that 
there remains an ancient tank, almost silted up, which may indicate the spot 
where this group of rains stood. 

I shall not enter into any details in regard to the possible situation of the 
other rains mentioned by the Chinese, but merely wish to state at what places 
ancient remains are to be found at present. * 

The ancient fort north of Basarh, called Raja jSisal ka Garh , will be described 
in the next paragraph. West of the village is an old brick stupa now covered 
by a Muhammadan tomb, called Miranji ka Dargah. Hindus also worship 
there and nothing is know of the saint who is said to be buried at that place. 
Inside the village are several remains of brick buildings, but any attempt to 
explore them is precluded by the fact that they are built over by modern 
houses. In a modern temple, west of the village, near the Baman-pokhar, are 
collected some mediaeval statues said to have been dug out from the tank. 
They are: two seated Buddhas, one Bodhisattva, one Siva-Durga, one Ganesh, 
one Vishnu, and one slab with the seven mothers. Broken bricks are found 
along the southern bank of the Kharaona tank and at a little distance north of 
it, and the ancient bund south of it also may contain some remains of brick 
buildings. 

The four comers of the ancient city wall are said to be marked by four 
Chaumukhi Mahadeos, two of which are called Gupta Mahadeos, because they 
are believed to be hidden below surface. The north eastern one is about fifteen 
minutes distant from the fort. It stands inside a pit, laid out with bricks, 
evidently the remains of a temple. It is of the ordinary mediaeval type. The 
north-western one is a small marble Mahadeo, evidently modern, and stands 
inside a modern temple near the eastern boundary of village Baniya, not far 
from the spot where one would have to search for the Sammatiya Monastery, 
ahd the Belie Stupa. It forms an object of considerable local worship. The 
two southern ones are said to be hidden, although excavations previously con¬ 
ducted near one of them did not yield any traces. The south-eastern is in the 
comer of Konsa, south-east of village Basarh, evidently an old tank, which 
has dried up and is now cultivated. What has been described as the traces 
of the old city rampart there, appeared to me rather like the remains of the 
earth thrown up in excavating the tank. West of this, about one mile distant, 
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the second Gupta Mahadeo is pointed out south of village Dhaxara. If these 
four points actually represent the four corners of the ancient city, Yaisali 
■would have been much less in circumference as the city pointed out to Liiuen 
Thsang. But I think not much reliance can be put on this modem tradition. 

At Baniya is a large old tank, almost dried up, called Raksahiya-pokhar. 
South of Chak Ramdas, which is the name of the southern part of the village, 
are two small mounds, now almost level with the ground, where some traces of 
buildings may be looked for. Close to them are the remains of a mud hut,, 
which, °some twelve years ago, enshrined two ancient statues. Mr. Garrick 
mentions them in his report, but says that owing to the lateness of the hour, 
he was not able to discern what they represented. They have been taken 
away some twelve years ago, and l could not make out where they are at 
present. I do not know on what authority Mr. Vincent Smith calls them 
Jain images. No traces of Jainism have been found by me at all, and I was 
unable to ascertain from the villagers the exact nature of these two lost images. 

The important group of the Lion pillar, stupa, and tank has already been 
referred to above. Its situation is within mauza Kolhua, although the pillar 
now generally goes under the name of the Bakra Lion pillar, probably because 
it was thus described by Mr. J. Stephenson, who appears to have been the first 
who brought it to notice in 1835. The pillar is reported to be sinking, but 
this must be very slightly only, as the present height is only one foot six inches 
less than Mr. Stephenson's measurement. An excavation has been made 
around it to see if it had any inscription, bur nothing was found. If it ever 
had any inscription, this must have disappeared now owing to the sur¬ 
face peeling off, which is in fact the only damage done to the pillar. 
The Stupa now has on its top a small modern brick temple enshrining a 
mediaeval image of Buddha seated, wearing crown and necklace, a well known 
type, the exact name of which is not yet known. Probably it represents the 
enthronement of Buddha. The statue is not life-size, as stated by Cunningham, 
its dimensions-being merely four feet four and-a-half inches by two feet one 
inch. There is no figure of a monkey on its pedestal, offering the bowl with 
honey, but merely some kneeling devotee. The temple is not mentioned by 
Stephenson and can not be much older than fifty years. The statue was found 
in the field close to the Stupa, where extensive brick remains exist below 
surface and where a similar broken image of a seated Buddha had turned 
up previously, which Mr. Stephenson purchased for Rs. 2 and sent to Calcutta. 

Near Kolhua itself, a field which at that time was prepared for indigo, 
was pointed out to me as burying remains of old brick walls very deep below 
ground, perhaps some twelve feet. North-west of the village is a small earthen 
mound, where, however, I could not discover any remains of brick buildings. 
Lastly there are the two earthen mounds west of the Lion pillar, called 
Bhimsen’s baskets (Bhimsen lea path ), while the pillar is named Bhimsen’s 
stick (Bhimsen ka lathi): I observed only a few broken bricks near one of 
them, and I think they are of earth altogether. There are many holes in them, 
made by porcupines. Between them and the large village of Bakra is a big 
tank, evidently of no. great antiquity. The four temples in Bakra contain only 
modem images. 

Yaisali was not merely famous in the history Buddha, but also as the 
birthplace of his contemporary and rival Vardhamana Mahavira, the founder or 
rather developer of Jainism. ' He belonged to the Kshatriya clan of the Nay as 
or Jnatris, who resided at Kollaga, a suburb of Vaisali, the name of which 
perhaps still survives in the modern village of Kolhua. It is curious that 
modem Jainism has entirely lost sight of this fact, all the more so as the 
place of Mahavira’s death, Pawapuri, on the road from Bihar to Nawadah, 
now has a considerable establishment of Jain temples and is annually visited 
by the numerous Jain pilgrims, who flock to the holy shrines at Rajgir. # j 
have already mentioned that I could not discover any traces of Jainism at 
Vaisali, although Hiuen Thsang distinctly mentions a number of Jains residing 
there at his time. 

The names of three of the ancient divisions of ancient Yaisali still 
appmr to survive in those of modern villages there. The identification of 
Kolhua with the ancient suburb of Kollaga has already been alluded to. 
Basarh likewise may be taken as a modern form of Yaisali proper, while Baniya 




almost exactly agrees with Vaniyagrama, another important portion of the 
ancient city. We further meet with the name of Kundagrama or Kotigrama, 
either as that of a suburb or of another division of the ancient city. I have 
not been able to find any modern name corresponding to this, for the assump¬ 
tion that it is identical with Basukund, a small insignificant village of only a 
few houses north-east of Basarh, has nothing to speak in its favour. 

Writing in 1835, Mr. Stephenson said:—“I have no doubt but it (».<?., the 
Lion pillar) is anterior to the mounds of brick rubbish by which it is surrounded, 
and which extends for the space of several square miles in all directions. The 
numerous magnificent (though old) tanks amounting to about 50 in number, 
large and small, strengthen the general opinion that this place is the site of a 
large city, at a remote period inhabited by a numerous and civilized, wealthy 
people.” Are we to assume from this description that only seventy years ago the 
number of ancient remains was still far more considerable than the scanty mounds 
found at present ? So much at least is certain that human hands have done 
most to destroy whatever time may have spared. Evidence of this are all the 
larger houses in the villages ai’ound Basarh, which have been built with ancient 
bricks, and ancient bricks still are an article that stands in great demand by the 
villages. 

16. Excavation at the ancient fort at Basarh .—For the reasons given 
above I did not attempt to search for any of the sites described by Hiuen 
Thsang. Success, indeed, would have been doubtful, and there was besides a 
further difficulty to get the eonsent of the owners of the land in case I would 
have fixed upon any particular place; also compensation would have to be paid 
for the destruction of standing crops. 

The fort at Basarh, however, yielded no difficulty whatever. With the 
exception of the south-western cower, it is not under cultivation, and from the 
facts stated in the last paragraph, there could be no doubt that it contains the 
remains of the royal palace of the Licchavi Kings of Vaisali. Although General 
Cunningham who had done some trial digging here previously, did not find any 
remains of buildings to speak of, it was evident that his operations had been of 
too hurried a nature to allow of any conclusions being drawn from them. 

The fort now forms an elevated piece of land, of oblong shape, almost 
one mile in circumference. The longest sides run from north to south, about 
1,700 feet long, and the shorter ones from east to west, about #00 feet. It is 
surrouilded by a ditch, 125 feet broad, where water still exists in some places, 
but the land is almost entirely under cultivation. The height of the plateau 
from the bottom of the ditch is 15 feet on the average. The surface of the fort 
is undulating, with a well-marked deep depression a little north of the centre, 
and two smaller depressions running through the centre, from north to south 
and from east to west. To the south, an embankment still exists, evidently 
the remains of the high road leading to the fort. There are many holes in the 
surface made by the villagers digging for bricks or seeking treasure. No 
surface indications of any structural remains existed, and wherever I believed to 
have found any, subsequent excavation did not support this belief. Cun¬ 
ningham says that he could still observe the traces of ramparts and bastions, but 
it seems to me not unlikely that in making this statement he was carried a 
little too far by his imaginative power. At present the edges of the plateau 
are all sloping. The entire surface is covered with broken bricks and pottery. 
In the south-western corner stands a modern temple, and the ground around it 
is fenced off and cultivated by the priests. The temple appears to have been 
built in 1835 A.D., as Mr. J. Stephenson speaks of it as nearly finished. It 
contains some curious brass images, which, as far as I could make out, were 
presented by the Maharaja of Hew a. Opposite this temple, to the east, a rival 
“ Babaji ” tried to set up another shrine, built of mud only, but was driven out 
by the owner of the land. He now resides near the Baman Pokhar, south-west 
of the fort. 

Excavation was carried out by me at nine different places, all over the area 
of the plateau. The greatest depth reached was 24 feet below the surface of 
the plateau, when we came upon ground water. Some of the ditches were of 
considerable extent, of several hundred feet in each direction. At every place 
at least a few remains of masonry buildings have been discovered. Some of 
them were struck upon just beiow surface and did not go further than a few 
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feet. Others were found beneath, at a depth of about five feet, reaching gener¬ 
ally' as far as nine or ten feet. In a few places, scattered remains were found 
still further down, which seem to belong to a more remote period. The first 
class of buildings cannot have been very old, and affords some evidence of the 
place having been partly inhabited only a few centuries ago. The second 
class I am iuclined to look upon as the remains of the ruined buildings, inhabi¬ 
ted only by a few persons, of which we read in Hiuen Thsang. There is 
evidence that they go back to at least 800 A. D., but they may have been still 
much older. The remains of the third class were too scanty to afford any 
conclusive evidence. 

Only the foundations of the old buildings have remained. In plan they 
are often very irregular. The rooms and chambers are of remarkably small 
size, and only a few larger rooms have been discovered. The floor, where it- 
existed, was of concrete and a layer of bricks. It was supported by a wall 
running across the chamber. The breadth of the walls varies. The bricks are 
of the usual size., generally oblong, some up to 16 inches in length. A few loose 
bricks had some carvings of simple patterns on one side. The houses must 
have been roofed with tiles, of which a great number turned up among the 
debris. They differ somewhat from those now in use. Their shape is oblong, 
and flat, with a rill in each longer side near the edge, one above and one below,, 
which shows that they were joined together. Close to the rounded top is a 
small hollow, made evidently in order to fix. the tiles on the wooden planks of 
the roof. The top op the roof evidently was crowned by small pinnacles, similar 
to those which we observe in ancient carvings. A number of such pieces 
turned up, which I think can best be taken to have been used in this way. 
The buildings appear to have been secular throughout, and no remains of any 
temple have been discovered. In fact, a miniature stone image of Ganesha of 
later date was the only religious carving, which we came across. Three 
curious old wells have been laid open at one place immediately at the side of 
each other. Two of them were 24 feet deep, when the walls stopped 
and ground water was readied. At this depth there was in one of them a 
curious round piece of clay, four feet in diameter and about six inches high, 
'which looked almost like the mouth of another well. Half of it was covered 
by the wali of the big well. In the other well we found at the bottom a neat 
piece of ivory,* evidently used as a lamp stand. Perhaps it had fallen into the 
well by accident, when the place still was inhabited. 

The nature of the soil, which throughout is very moist is not favourable 
to conservation of any remains. All pieces of metal, which we found, 
were badly corroded. There is moreover evidence of the place having been 
sacked and plundered. Ashes and small fragments of burnt wood were met 
almost everywhere. The earth throughout is mixed up with an enormous 
mass of broken pottery and bones. Complete pieces of pottery also were 
found in number. At several places fragments of glazed pottery turned up, 
which, however, may be comparatively modern. Only a few pieces of glazed 
tiles, coloured white and blue, must be old, as they were lying at-a great 
depth. Clay balls and crude figures of animals, often like those which are 
still put down as offerings at Hindu and Muhammadan shrines, evidently 
were thrown away by children, who used them as playthings. Likewise 
clay-wheels were ‘found in number and similar little things. Beads and 
broken bangles, and earrings made of different kinds of stones, were among 
the debris . A few heads and. other pieces of larger clay figures also may be 

mentioned. .... 

The most interesting discovery, however, was a large quantity of inscribed 
clay seals, a little over seven hundred in number. Almost all of them were 
found inside a small chamber, about thirteen feet square. They were mixed 
up with broken pottery, bones, burnt rice, ashes and other rubbish. At a 
depth of nine feet eight inches the cement pavement was reached. Above 
this chamber were the remains of another later building, consisting of two 
lines of walls with a portion of the floor, made of a layer of bricks and concrete. 
This had to be destroyed in order to clear the room beneath. 

Clav seals have been found in almost every ancient site in India, but 
perhaps "nowhere such a?large collection has been discovered in one place; 
moreover while the majority of such seals consists of tablets dedicated to some 
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holy shrine, the present collection is entirely secular. The shape of the seals 
shows us at once that they were attached to letters or other literary docu¬ 
ments. On looking at the reverse of any of them, one observes that they 
weie fixed to the ends of a string, which held, together the wooden boards 
upon which the letter was written, or which served as envelopes. The string 
holes are still to be seen on most specimens. Evidently the ends of the .string 
were pressed into a moist lump of clay by means of some fiat instrument, 
probably a knife. Hence a broad depression on the reverse. To make the 
string stick faster to the clay, it was again pressed into, it by the sharp edgo 
of the same instrument ; hence some 3mall cuts across the broad depression. 
Then the seal was stamped upon the other side of the clay. A number of 
specimens still exhibit some finger marks of the persons who handled the 
seals. To open the letter, the addressee had to cut the string, and the seals 
then were thrown, away as useless, just as we do to the envelopes of our letters. 
Of course, no traces of the documents, to which the seals were attached, have 
been found, and in a damp soil like that at Basarh we cannot expect them to 
have remained for many centuries. It seems to me moreover likely that the 
chamber, where the seals have been found, was used as a sort of refuse room 
into which all sort of rubbish was thrown. A few seals have been found also 
at several other places, but the majority comes from one and the same spot. 

In order to fix the date of the seals, we are guided by two specimens. The 
first, with a figure of a seated lion, is a seal of Mahadevi Dhruvasvamini, the 
queen of Maharajadhiraja Chandragupta and mother of Maharaja Govinda- 
gupta. This is the queen of Chandragupta II. of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty, 
whose reign falls between 375 and 413 A.D. Her name occurs in the 
inscriptions with the slight and unimportant alteration of Dhruvadevi instead 
of Dhruvasvamini. It seems not unlikely that the Maharaja Govindagupta 
is identical with Krishnagupta, the first in the list of the Guptas of Magaclha. 
The eighth King in that list, Adityasena, reigned in 675 A.D., and the interval 
between this date and the time of Chandragupta II. may have been filled up 
by eight generations only. The name Krishnagupta occurs only once, in a 
metrical inscription, where proper names are treated with great freedom, and 
where the change of Govinda into the synonym Krishna is a mere trifle. 

If I am right the seal would show the connection of the later Guptas of 
Magadha with the Imperial line. The second seal bears the inscription: 
Sri- Ghaioikachagwptasya , who very likely was the Maharaja Ghatotkacha, the 
father of Chandragupta I., who lived about 300 A. D. Palaeographically the 
letters on all the other seals agree with the period thus established, and the 
total number may be attributed to the 4th and 5th centuries A. D, 

The collection, of course, contains a large number of duplicates. Pro¬ 
bably not more than fifty different seals are found on the seven hundred and 
odd pieces of clay. They belonged partly to officials, partly to private persons, 
generally merchants and bankers. There is, however, one specimen which 
certainly is the seal of a temple. It has a figure of ling a with a trisul on each 
side and below the inscription : Amratakesvara. This form of Mahadeva, as we 
learn from the Matsya Purana, was one of the eight principal lingas at 
Benares. 1 am told that it exists no longer, • but this seal certainly does 
vouchsafe its existence for the 4th century A.D. Probably the seal bears 
the oldest figure of a linga that as yet has been found in India; at least, 

I know of no older one. It is, however, evident on the grounds explained 
above that the seal did not form an object of worship, but that it was 
attached to a letter sent by the Authorities of the Amratakesvara temple 
at Benares to Vaisali. Perhaps there is another seal of the same kind 
Its inscription is: Sri-Vishnupada-Swami-JSarayaM. This may mean that it 
came from a temple of Vishnupada, not unlikely in that case the famous 
temple at Gaya. The emblems offer some difficulty. Only the signs for 
sun and moon, a conch, a staff,or perhaps Vishnu’s maee and what looks 
like an ornamented figure of a wheel, are clear. 

The seals of officials generally bear the figure of Lakshmi standing in a 
full blown lotus group, with two elephants pouring water over her. In some 
cases she is attended by two dwarfish male figures, with thick bellies who 
I think must be taken as a representation of Kubera, the God of riches. 
Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune attended by thb God of riches. On some seals 







I he ancient name oi* Lirhut (I irabhukti) occurs twice, once on the seal 
of the Superintendent of Uparikas, a certain class of officials, who are often 
wet with in inscriptions but whose exact duties have not yet been defined. 
The other seal seems to have belonged to a judicial officer. Very numerous 
is a seal of the Superintendent of Princes’ Counsellors. We also meet with 
the seal of a Treasury Superintendent, a door-keeper by name Vinayasura, 
a Mahadandanayaka or'Judge byname Agnigupta, a Commander of Military 
Forces, a Police Officer and several others. The seals of private individuals, 
bearing merely a proper name, generally occur in combinations of from two 
to five on one lump of clay. The seal of the guild of merchants, bankers and 
traders, mentioned before, very often is combined with them, thus showing 
that those private individuals belonged to that guild. It never occurs alone. 

As regards the symbols, the seals of private individuals generally have a 
pair of human feet, a flower pot with conches, a shield, a wheel and the like. 
A neat figure of a humped bull standing on a platform occurs on several seals. 
One has the figure of a wild boar, perhaps intended for the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu The figure of a mail holding down a bull by its horns looks like 
an adaptation of some classical design, A curious seal belonging to a person 
called Ravidasa has a Persian fire-altar, such as occurs on the coins of the 
Kushana Kings from North-Western India. Lastly a few specimens consist 
merely of a lump of clay with one or more letters stamped on it. 

Owing to the great number of duplicates, it will he possible to read all the 
inscriptions, although a good many specimens have suffered badly. One 
can not help regretting that the letters to which these seals were attached, have 
been lost, but in the damp climate of north-eastern India there is very little 
chance of the recovery of any kind of similar documents. 

' T. BLOCH, 

Archceohffical Surveyor , Bengal Circle. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 

1. Tours .—The number of days spent by me on touring was 134, of 
these 41 days were spent in Assam, and the remainder in Bengal. My tour 
programme received some alterations owing to the visit of the Director-General 
of Archaeology to Bengal in November and December. Our journey occupied 
27 days and took us to Gaya, Budh-Gaya, Sasaram, Rohtasgurh, Patna, 
Maner, Rajgir, Gaur and Panduali and then after a short halt at Calcutta to 
Bhubanesvar, Khandagiri, Puri and Kanarak. In Orissa we had the pleasure 
of the company of Professor A. Hillebrandt of Breslau in Germany, a distin¬ 
guished Sanskrit scholar, who was travelling in India during last cold weather. 
At the suggestion of the Director General of Archaeology and with hie 
approval I have put in a little over one month’s excavation at Lauriya north 
of Bettiah. Mr. Marshall considered it important that also some exploration 
work should be done last season in Bengal, and as there was not sufficient 
time left to continue the excavations at Basarh, I proposed to open some of 
the curious earthen mounds near Lauriya, this being a work that could be com¬ 
pleted within a month or so. In connection with my tour to Assam, I feel it 
my duty to record my sincere gratitude towards the Hon’ble the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam for the liberal grant made by him for defraying the 
expenses of my journey to the Copper temple and to Bbishmaknagar north of 
Sadiya, a difficult and costly journey, which I could not have undertaken with¬ 
out the arrangements kindly made for me by Mr. F. J. Needham, the Assistant 
Political Officer at Sadiya. The places visited by me in Assam lie in the 
districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Darrang and Goalpara. In Bengal they are 
in the districts of Burdwan, 24 Pargauas, Nadia, Murshidabad, Patna, Day a, 
Shahabad, Champaran, Malda and Puri. With the consent of the Government 
of Bengal, I remained at head-quarters for a few weeks in December in connec¬ 
tion with some special work required from me by the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum. The following statement shows the different tours made by me 
the number of days spent on each :— 


1904 . 

July 16th—23rd 

July 26th 
July 28th 
October 5th 
November 2nd—4th 
November 9th—28 th 


Inspection of repairs at Kanarak, 
Bhubaneswar, Khandagiri, and visit 
to Dhauli Hill, in distriot Puri 
Inspection of temple at Chakdaha, 
distriot Nadia ... ... 

Inspection of temple at Baddipur, 
distriot Burdwan 

Inspection of Baresvar temple, distriot 
Burdwan ... 

Inspection of Joter Deul, distriot 24- 
Parganas ... 

With Direotor- General of Archaeology 
to Gaya, Budh-Gaya, Sasaram, 
Rohtasgarh, Patna, Maner, Rajgir, 
Gaur and Panduah, in the districts 
of Gaya, Shahabad, Patna and 
Malda ... ... ... 

• •• 

Carried over ... 


Days. 

¥ 1 1 

. i | 

Sm 

3 


20 

34 




1904 . 

December 1st—7th 


December 28 th—31st 


1905. 

January 12th—February 
21at. 


February 22nd—April 10th 


Brought forward 

With Director-General of Arohseology 
to Bhubanesvar, Khandagiri, Puri, 
and Kanarak in district Puri ... 
Inspection of mosques at Ekana Chand- 
para, Kheraul and Katra in distriot 
Murshidabad »•* • • 4 * * * 

Assam tour. Visit of Copper temple and 
Bhishmaknagar north of Sadiya in 
distriot Lakhimpur; of ruins at 
Dimapore, Deopani and Kasomari 
Pathar in district Sibsagar; of ancient 
rook inscription near Tejpur in distriot 
Darrang, and of mosque on Kangamati 
Hill near Dbubri in distriot Goalpara. 
Excavations at Lauriya, north of Bettiah, 
in district Champaran ... ... 

Total 


Days. 

34 


41 

48 

134 


2. Conservation .—The amount of expenditure on conservation of ancient 
monuments in 1904-1905 was Rs. 42,563 in Bengal, and Rs. 2,581-14-10 in 
Assam. No grants-in-aid have been received in either Province from the 
Imperial allotment for Archaeology. Details of these figures will be found in 
Appendix A, which has been prepared with the help of statements supplied to 
mo by the Public Works ^Secretariats of Bengal and Assam. In regard to 
Bengal the figures are subject to alteration, as I am informed that the. account 
books have not yet been finally closed. The total amount sanctioned for 
conservation work in Bengal is Rs. 1,84,639. Among this several important 
items have been Standing over for several )-ears already. They are:— 

Rs. 

Repairs to ancient monuments at Pancluah and Tribeni in the distriot 

of Hooghly, sanctioned in 1902 ... ... ... 29,059 

Repairs to the dargah of Bakhtiyar Khan at Chainpur in the district 

of Slmhabad, sanctioned in 1903 ... ... ... 5,072 

Re-ereotion of fallen As’oka oolumn at Rampurwa in the district 
of Ohamparan, sanctioned in 1903 ... ... ... 


Total 


9,000 

43,131 


The repairs to the dargah of Khan Jahan and the Sat-Gumbaz mosque 
at Bagerhat in the district of Khulna, and to the old mosque at Satgaon in 
the district of Hooghly, sanctioned in 1904 also are kept standing over. No 
report has been received by me in regard to the repairs of the temples at 
Vialmupur in the district of Bankura, which I proposed in April 1904. The 
repairs to the mosque at Bagra in the district of Rajshahi are also kept over 
pending action being taken under the Ancient Monuments Act. These facts 
show that while at the principal places of archaeological interest in Bengal, 
such as Gour and Panduab, Bhubanesvar and Kanarak, conservation work is 
making a steady progress, the same cannot be said in regard to the total of 
the province. It does not seem to me advisable that important works should 
be allowed to stand over for several years after they have received the 
administrative sanction of Government, and a more systematic disposal of the 
available funds probably would help to remedy this. I shall welcome it 
very much if the Public Works Department would draw up at the beginning 
of each financial year in consultation with me a programme of the work after 
having ascertained what funds are available, and 1 shall myself see that this 
programme is carried to an end before the year lapses. I believe that such 
an arrangement will largely contribute to a more steady progress of conservation 
throughout the Province. 

The inspection tours undertaken by me in Bengal did not yield many 
important new proposals, except perhaps in the cases of the Joter Deul in the Sun- 
derbans and the mosque at Kheraul in the district of Murshidabad, the repairs 
of which are now under consideration. The same may be said in regard to 
my Assam tour. There the restoration of the ruins at Dimapur stands in the 
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I ®^ ca ^ a ^ on * n A, showing opening of final view. 
Wooden post at bottom of A. 

I Pieces of clay from A? <“»*«*•")• 
c ,, with impression of leaves. 

Small gold loaf found in mound C. 

Baradwari mosque, half of facade. 

Ditto* southern side. 

Dancing Hall: Eastern steps with lions. 

Ditto: pillar of interior with statue of Surya 

Ditto; another pillar. 

Mandapa, nothern gate closed. 

Statue of Aruna and side chamber of spire 
Eani-gumpha: first half. 

Dittor second half. 

View of Khandagiri peak with modern Jain temple, 
mephant on top of inscription. 


Daunya 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Gaur 

Do. 

Xanarak 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Khandagiri 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dhanli 


APPENDIX 0. 


List op Dbawinqs, 


Finished during 1904.. 

(7) to (30) See Appendix C to Annual Keport for 1903-1904, Part I, page 10. 

Plotted and finished during 1904-1905. 

(pi) Large earthen jar from fort at Basarh. 

(32) Glazed vessel ditto ditto. 

(33) Round Clay facing of well ditto. 

(o4) Terracotta wheel ditto. 

(35) Square stone tablet ditto*. 

(36) Round stone tablet ditto. 

jJJ) Another ditto ditto. 

(33) Another ditto with spiral ornament, ditto. 

39 Horn pm ditto. 

5 ra88 topod ditto. 

(41) Brass diso <jitto 

42) Clay base of pillar ditto. 

(43) Lid of earthen vessel ditto.* 

(44) Pinnacle of roof, restored, ditto 

“B-* A th. Annual 
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front rank. The plan of operation sanctioned for the current year is to clear 
the jungle all over the area of the ancient city, in order to see what amount 
of remains exists and in what condition, and then to lay out a systematic pro¬ 
gramme of work for the coming years. Further details need not bog-yen 
here, as they will be found in my notes in Part II of this Report. 

1 he visit of the Director-General of Archaeology to jBengal yielded a 
number of important new proposals, about which further particulars will be 

fF e jV, n ? 1S own . Report. I need merely mention here that they concern 
the following buildings:—- J 

Chhoti Dargah at Maner in the district of Patna, complete restoration 
of northern gate, mosque and out-houses; additional repairs to the Bara Dar- 
waza, JDakhil Darwaza, Minar, Kadam Rasul, Tantipara mosque, Lattan 
mos^uo, and bona Masjid of Firozpur suburb at Gaur, and to the Adinah 
Masjid and the Lklakhx monument at Panduah in the district of Malda. 

Repairs to the Meghesyar temple, Raja-Rani temple and to some minor 
temples at Bkubanesvar, and to the eastern gate of the Black Pagoda at Kana- 
rak m the district of Puri. The removal of the big heap of stones and debris 
west of the Mandapa of the Black Pagoda at Kanarak is another important 
new proposal, as it is likely to bring to light about one-third of the fallen tower 
more or less in complete preservation. 

. . ^ Proposal for the better preservation of the two Lauriya pillars of Asoka 

m the district of Champaran has also been submitted by me to the Public 
Works. Department. The Asoka inscription on the Dhauli Hill in the district 
of i uri will be protected by a stone shade which is to be erected over the 
inscribed portion of the rock. 

x . h'Hiloi-ation. The reason why I undertook the exploration of some 
of the earthen mounds near Lauriya north of Bettiah has already been, given 
m paragraph (1) of this Report. The work occupied 48 days altogether, out 
of which 35 were spent in digging. The cost of the work amounts to 
Ls. 563-4-6, of which Rs, 500 were met out of a special grant received from 
the imperial allotment for Archaeology, and the balance from my own budget. 

/ nu Hfber of workmen employed was 90 daily. My thanks are due 

to Mr. G. B. Moore of the Lauriya farm for the assistance he gave me during 
my stay at Lauriya. The results of my excavations are detailed in paragraph 
(12) of the second part of this Report. Although not very important in regard 
to antiquarian finds, they disclosed some curious and Interesting facts and have 
enabled me to determine for what purposes these mounds have been erected, 
about which hitherto almost nothing was known. 

4, Inscriptions. In Assam I have again taken two copies of the ancient 
rock inscription near Tezpur, dated in the Gupta year 510. These have been 
sent by me to Professor Kielhorn at Gottingen, and I hope we will soon 
hear from him what the full contents of this inscription are of which pre¬ 
viously only portions had been made out. For want of a suitable kind of 
paper, my first impressions, taken in 1902, were not as clear as they should have 
been, and it is very important fo have as good a copy of this inscription as 
possible, many of the letters being very faint and difficult to read, t found 
also a new inscription on ono of the images at Deopani in the district of 
oibsagar m Assam. It was mutilated and of no historical importance. 

R* Rewgal I copied two new inscriptions at the mosque of Kheraul in the 
district of Murshidabad. Both are of the Hijri year 900, or the beginning of 
i 0 j r . e ^. n ^ usa ^ n Shah. The inscription on the temple at Buddipur in 
the district of Burdwan, dated in the Saka year 1600, is of no special interest. 

I he circular order issued by Government to all District Officers in Bengal, to 
supply me with information about any inscriptions on stone or copperplates 
known to exist in their districts did not yield much new. It brought 
to light only three new copperplates—one from the Talcher State of the Orissa 
Iributary Mahals, containing a grant made by Kulastambha Ranaka, a petty 
Liner of the 11th or 12th century, who is known to us from another copper- 
plate also. The second belongs to the Raja Bahadur of Parikud in the District 
o± Pun and contains a grant made by Yas’obbitadeva, a king of Kalinga known 
to us rrom nther plates also. The third comes from Angul; it is just being 
sent to me for decipherment. It is a matter of regret that owners of valuable 
copperplates m Bengal often are very reluctant to give any information about 



them to Government officers, as they are afraid that Government might take 
away the plates from them forcibly. 

In Budh-Gaya 1 copied two unpublished short dedicatory inscriptions 
of the 7th and 9th century A. D., which are of some interest, as they record 
gifts made by Ceylonese monks. 

5. Drawings and photographs .—The number of drawings completed during 
the last year was 34. "Fourteen new drawings have been made of minor objects 
found by me at Basarh, for illustration of my article on the exacavations at 
Basarh, for the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India. At 
Lauriya a map has been plotted showing the position of the earthen mounds 
and the Nandangarh. It is baBed on an accurate survey made by Babu Nando 
Lall Mitter, A list of the drawings is given in Appendix C. 

The number of new photographs taken in 1904-1905 is 87, of which 27 
were taken in Assam. A list of them is attached to this Report in Appendix 
B, and one copy of each of them is sent for the inspection of His Honour. 

6. Publications .—I have contributed three illustrated articles to the 
Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1903-1904. They 
deal with my excavations at Basarh, the cave inscriptions in the Ramgarh 
Hill, and the progress of conservation work in Bengal. The preparation of 
the revised List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal has made good progress, but 
it will take some time before it is completed, as, owing to my absence on six 
months’ leave to Europe in 1905 1 shall not be able to go on with it this year. 

7. .Establishment .—No changes have occurred in my office establishment 
during the year under report. The members of my staff have worked to my 
satisfaction. The following is a statement of expenditure incurred by the 
Department in 1904-1905 •— 

1 } . Rs. a. r. Rs. A. p. 


Surveyor’s pay ... ... 

5,390 

0 

0 


Salary of non-gazetted establishment-- 

1 Photographer 

840 

0 

0 


1 Draftsman ... 

840 

0 

0 


1 Clerk 

600 

0 

0 


2 Peons 

192 

0 

0 


Temporary establishment 

98 

0 

0 


-- 



7,960 0 0 

Allowances k- 

Travelling allowances 

2,727 

6 

3 

2,727 6 3 

Supplies and servioes—■ 

Photographic charges 

308 

7 

3 


Contingencies— 

Postage charges 

30 

0 

0 


Telegram charges 

40 

9 

0 


Conveyance of stores, tents, records, &c. 

426 

2 

6 


Hot and oold weather charges 

31 

0 10 


Miscellaneous 

61 

0 

0 


Purchase and repair of office furniture 

231 

1 

3 



1,028 4 10 


Gkand Total ... 11,715 11 1 


8. Tour programme^ for. the year 1905-1906.— Mr. Marshall proposes to 
excavate with me at Rajgir in the district of Patna in January and February 
1906, a place which we visited in November last and which he considers a 
very promising site. If I can arrange to put a suitable person in charge of the 
work, I should like to continue the excavations at Basarh in the district of 
Muzaffarpur at the same time. This will be done in consultation with 
Mr. Marshall, who is likely to be able to provide such a person. 

When I return from leave on the 29th November 1905, I propose to go 
to Assam first, to see the progress of the work at Dimapur and to excavate an 
ancient tomb near Sibsagar which has just been brought to my notice, and 
which the Chief Commissioner desires me to open next cold weather. The 
remainder of the cold season will be filled up with inspection tours to those 
places in Bengal where repairs of ancient monuments are either in progress or 
under consideration. 

T; BLOCK, 

Archaeological Purveyor, Bengal Circle. 
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APPENDIX -A. 

Conservation of Ancient Monuments in Bengal and Assam in 190/^-1905. 



District. 


Locality. 


Name of WoBJK. 


Burdwan 

Ditto 

HoughlJ 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Calcutta 

Ditto 

Khulna 


Nadia 

Murshidabad 

Darjeeling 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dacca 

Do. 


Patna 
Do. 

Do. 

Gaya 

Do. 

Do. 

Sbahabad 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Bnddipur 

Kalna 

Pandua and 
Tribeni. 


Satgaon 

Ei3hra 

Calcutta 

Ditto 

BagorKafc 


Plassey 

Berhampur 

Darjeeling 


Champaran 

Ditto 

Monghyr 

Malfa 


Ditto 
Kurseong 
llopetown 
Dacca 

Munshiganj 
Eishoreganj 
Manor 
Bihar 
Bankipore 
Gaya . 
Guneri 
Budh-Gaya 
Sasaram 
Ditto 

Bohtasgarh 
Chain pur 
Deo Banarak 


BENGAL. 


Jungio clearing over temple 

Ditto over old mosque 
.Repairs to Minar and mosques at Panduah and 
dargah of Zafar Khan Ghazi and mosque 
Tribeni, 


Balasore 

Cuttack 

?nri 

Do. 


Do. 


’achat 

*»«>«■ 

fCamrup H , 

Itajo 

jakhimpur 

Sadiya 

terrmg 

Tezpur 

paga Hills 
pylhefc 

Dimapur 

Sylhet 

iibsagar M , 

Godghor South 
Sylhet. 

Ghargaon near 
Nazira. 
JaiSagar 

Gauri Sagar 
Raug-ghar 


Rampurwa 
Ditto 
Monghyr 
Ganr 
Panduah. 
Bala sore 
Jajpur 
Bfrabanesvar 
Kanarak 


and 


Khurda 


Repairs to the old mosque 
Marble tablets for Hastings' Lodge ... 
Constructing Hal well's monument 
Providing railing around the same 
Repairs to dargah of Khan Jahan and Sat Gumbas 
mosque. 

Repairs to monuments of battle-field ... 

Providing inscribed tablet for old Dutch Barrack ’ 
Repairs to endowed monuments in the Govern¬ 
ment cemetery. 

Repairs to tomb of Czoma de Koros ... 

Repairs to endowed monum3nts in the cemetery.., 
Ditto ditto 

Repairs to Bibi Peri's tomb 
Repairs to wall of old fort 
Repairs to mosque 
Repairs to Chhoti Dargah... 

Repairs to dargah of Ibrahim Bayyu ... 

Repairs to endowed tombs in cemetery 

Ditto ditto .... ’■* 

Constructing shed over statue of Buddha 
Repairs to temple and surrounding buildings 
Repairs to tomb of Sher Shah ... 

Kepairs to tomb of Husain Shah 
Repairs to palace * ... “* 

Repairs to dargah of Bakhtiyar Khan 
Masonry platform for inscribed pillar in temple 
court. J 

Borings around stump of broken pillar 
Re-erecfcion of fallen Asoka pillar 
Repairs to dargah of Shah Nafah 
Restoration of ancient monuments 


Repairs to Dutch tombs ... 

Jungle clearing around ancient monuments 
Additional repairs to temples 
Preservation of maudapa of Black Pagoda and 
clearing of debris from Dancing Hall. 

Repairs to monuments at Ehurda and Gurjang 


Total 


ASSAM. 


Jungle clearing and petty excavation necessary for 
inspecting ancient remains in the Cachar district. 

Restoring the vestibule and repairing the temple 
at Ha jo. 

Jungle clearing at Bhismaknagar and Copper 
temple near Sadiya. 

Annual clearance of jungle around the ruins of 
the temple at Barnaul Hill. 

Restoring monolith columns at Dima pur 

Removing and refising an inscribed basalt stone at 
Shah-Jalal’s dargah, Sylhet. 

Carrying out preliminary repairs to Kharajar 
mosque. 

Annual repairs to the Ahom Rajah's palace 


Annual repairs to temples. 

Ditto ditto 
Clearance of jungle, etc. . 


Total 


Amount 

sanctioned. 


Amount 


Whether com. 
ploted in progress 
or proposed. 


Rs, 


34 

63 

29,009 


Rs. a. p. 


502 

66 

16,327 

643 

14,786 


3,080 

40 

209 


33 0 0 
63 0 0 


47 O 0 
9,450 0 0 
571 O 0 


Completed. 

Ditto. 

Proposed. 


3 0 0 
32 0 0 
205 0 0 


4 0 0 


95 

95 0 6 

8 

8 0 0 

m 

48 0 0 

1,456 

1,339 0 0 

55 

50 0 0 

270 

180 0 O 

21 

21 0 0 

13 

18 0 0 

6 

5 0 0 

401 

250 O 0 

739 

476 0 0 

80 

62 0 0 

SO 

43 0 0 

418 

419 0 0 

6,072 

... 

12 

13 0 0 

100 

86 0 0 

9,000 

• g 

1,128 

1,128 0 0 

67,685 

9,778 0 O 

29 

31 0 0 

30 

22 0 0 

84 

84 0 0 

33,015 

18,059 0 0 

11 

6 0 0 

1,84,689 

43,663 0 0 


Ditto. 

Completed* 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Proposed. 


la ) ■ 
•itto. 
Completed. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

In progress. 
Completed. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Proposed. 
Completed. 


Ditto. 
Proposed. 
Completed. 
In progress. 


Completed. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

In progress. 


Completed. 


200 

4 0 0 

Completed. 

4,781 

183 0 0 

In progress. 

405 

404 8 0 

Completed. 

40 

40 0 0 

Ditto. 

6,800 

1,673 6 10 

In progress. 

15 

45 0 0 

Completed. 

30 

80 0 0 

Ditto. 

200 

83 0 0 

Ditto. 

200 

270 0 0 

Ditto. 

.2,701 

2,681 14 10 
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APPENDIX B. 

List of Photograph* taken in 1904.-1905. 

The numbers run in continuation of the list of the preceding year. The negatives are all full 


plates* 


Serial 

No. 

District* 

Locality. J Subject. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 95 
2S6 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 
306 

306 

307 

308 

309 
810 

311 

312 
31E 
314 
316 

316 

317 
818 

319 

320 
221 

322 

323 

324 

326 
326 

327 

328 

329 

330 
831 
382 

333 

334 

336 
36 

337 

338 

339 

no 

341 

342 

343 
844 
346 

346 

347 

348 
S49 
860 

361 

362 

353 

354 
365 

356 

357 

358 

359 

360 

361 

362 

363 
864 

Lakhimpur .*♦ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ••• 

Ditto ••• 

Ditto 

Sibsagar 

Ditto *** 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto .** 

Goalpara 

Ditto 

Burdwan 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

24-Parganaa 

Ditto 

Nadia 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Murshidabad 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto n« 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Patna 

Do# ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do* mi 

Do, 

Gaya *... 

Do* 

Do. 

Shababad ••• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto m. 

Champaran 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

ASSAM. 

Tamassan 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Deopani 

Ditto 

Dimapur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto .*< 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Kasoraari Pathar 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto o.. 

Bangamafci Hill 
Ditto #. 

Bud dipur ... 

Ditto ... 

Bares var 

Ditto 

JoterDeul 

Ditto 

Chakdaha 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ekana Cbandpara 
Kheraul 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Katra 

Do. »•* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Patna 

Do. 

Manor 

Do. •*% 

Do. ,** 

Do. 

Budh Gaya 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bobtasgarb 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lauriya 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Copper temple : entrance. 

Ditto from west. 

Carved tiles from enclosure wall- 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Capital and base of pillar. 

Statues of Surya, Kali, and SarasvatL 

Statues of Durga and Vishnu. 

Ditto ditto (duplicate). 

First group of monoliths : first half. 

Ditto ditto second half. 

Fallen V-eoluran in first group. 

Third group of monoliths. 

Ditto. another view. 

Bifurcated column in third group. 

Another ditto. 

Chessman •.column. 

Ditto, another view. 

Sword-blade column. 

Another ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Square pillar with hollow on top. 

Mosque, front view. 

Ditto ditto. (duplicate). 

View of temple in village. 

Ditto ' ditto (duplicate), 

view of temple from west. 

Ditto ditto (duplicate), 

view of temple from east. 

Ditto ditto (duplicate). 

View of temple from south. 

Ditto ditto (duplicate). 

Main gate of temple. 

Ditto ditto (duplicate). 

Ruined mosque. 

Outside view of mosque. 

Ditto ditto (duplicate). 

Interior of mosque, north-western corner. 

Ditto, south-western corner. 

Tomb of Murshid Kuli Khan. 

Ditto ditto, another view. 

Mosque, front view. 

Ditto, cloisters in back wall. 

Ditto, from west with corner tower. 

Ancient statue called Durukhiya Debi. 

(duplicate). 

Chhoti .Dargah, from south-west. 

Ditto, ornamented window. 

Ditto, northern gate. 

Bari Dargah : tomb and mosque. 

Ornamental carvings. 

Others ditto. 

Do. ditto. 

Eahsh Khan’s mosque. 

Ditto tomb. 

Harish Chandra's temple. 

View of plateau and fortifications. 

View of Bajghat. 

Asoka’s pillar. 

Ditto (another view), 

Nandangarh, from east. 

Ditto, from south. 

Earthen mounds. 

Ditto, another view. 

Ditto, ditto. 

Ditto, ditto. 

Excavation in A showing opening of hollow shaft. 
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■ASSAM. NOTES ON PLAGES VISITED IN 1904-1905. 

DISTRICT LA.KHIMPUR. 



1 . 


The copper temple and the ruins of BMsKmaknac/ar near Sadiya .—The 
copper temple stands in the south-western section of a rectangular area 
enclosed by a brick wall, measuring 218 by,139 feet. The temple itself is a 
square of a little oyer 10 feet only. It cannot have been the main building 
inside this area and the brick wall evidently enclosed some sort of a palace 
or fort, the other buildings of which have disappeared. The name is explained 
by a tradition which says that the temple originally was covered with copper, 
but no traces of this have been left and the clamps holding the stones of the 
walls together are all of iron. It seems to me more likely that the image 
put up in the temple was some form of Durga, called Tamres’varl, and that 
the story of the temple being covered with copper originated from a mis¬ 
understanding of that name. The place is now called Tamasarl, which 
evidently represents the modern pronunciation of the Sanskrit word Tamres’¬ 
varl. 

In its present state, the temple is nothing more than a heap of broken 
stones, with only a part of the walls standing. The roof has gone entirely, 
and a huge tree grows over the dSbrin. The building is past all repairs; 
evidently there was very little carving on the stone walls except on the lintel 
and the jambs of the door, which was in the northern wall. The two figures 
on the lintels are images of MShadeva. The roof probably was pyramidal as 
in similar small temples. The stones of the temple are of pale-pink and 
greyish-green colour. I chipped off two fragments, which Mr. E. Vredenburg 
of the Geological Survey has been good enough to examine, who wrote to me 
as follows:— 

“ The pale-pink coloured one is a fine grained granite and the greyish- 
green one an impure sandstone. The latter is similar to rocks that are very 
frequent amongst the newer tertiary strata that fringe the Himalaya. Rooks 
of that age have been mapped to the north of Sadiya. The granite might 
have been obtained from the same neighbourhood a little further within the 
hill ranges, or, still more probably, from boulders washed down in streams 
or contained in the alluvial terraces that are frequent along the banks of the 
tributaries of the Brahmaputra. This may have been, indeed, the immediate 
origin of both kinds of rock. East of Sadiya, the metamorphic rocks which 
probably contain granites, extend right up to the border of the plain without 
the intervention of any tertiary strata.” 

A few lines of brick walls are seen to the north of the copper temple. 

The large enclosure wall is built of very fine bricks similar to those 
used in the gate and walls of Dimapur city, which again in fabric are very 
much like the bricks used in the old Muhammadan buildings in Bengal. The 
thickness of the wall is 3 feet. The gate is in the northern side. Inside three 
faces of the wall, except the eastern one, had a line of carved tiles about 3 feet 
distant from each other. They measure on the average 11 by 13 inches, with 
a thickness of one inch.' All the specimens which I recovered have been 
photographed. Of these 12 were still in situ, but taken out by me to have 
them cleaned and photographed; the remaining four were dug out from the 
dSbris. The total number of tiles must have been more than hundred, when 
the wall was complete, and it might be possible to recover a few more, as 
the spaces, where the tiles were placed into the wall, still can be seen. I 
could only devote a few hours to this digging, and the men had to use bamboos, 
no spades being available. It seems, however, very unlikely that any more 
complete specimens will be found, as the bricks subsequently fallen down 
generally must have smashed them to pieces. Thus of one tile with the 
figure of a cock on it, not more than five fragments making up only half of the 
original could be found despite of careful searching. The tiles have been 
placed by me inside the copper temple, but I think that it would be better to 
have them removed to some Museum, where they could easily be seen. 

■' The carvings represent figures of men, animals, birds, flowers and geome¬ 
trical patterns, evidently without any symbolical meaning attached to them, 
whether religious or otherwise. The style is of the semi-barbarian kind, as in 
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the carvings at Dimapur and other places in Assam, As instances of this. I 
may refer to the figure of a tiger or lion, which is very similar in treatment 
to the figures of a lion mounting on an elephant, seen on the broken V-eolumns 
from Dimapur. The type of course is Indian and only too common in 
mediaeval Indian art, hut the design, especially of the mane and tail in the 
Assam figures, is peculiar. The^peacock, of which two are represented on. 
another tile with their bodies ‘twisted around each other, is also a favourite 
device on the Dimapur columns, and the ornamental pattern of the tile No. 7 
in the following list occurs again on some of the V-columns in the newly 
discovered third group of pillars at Dimapur, with which I shall deal later on. 
The following is a list of the carvings ‘represented on the tiles:—. 

(1) bearded man, dancing, holding staff in right hand, and unknown 

object in uplifted, left hand; 

(2) beardless man with conical cap, running, spear in right hand; 

dagger fastened to left side of girdle; 

(3) pair of dancers; their uplifted right hands hold some sort of 

musical instrument (?), the left hands holding a stick rest on the 
hip; perforated ears; eyes and mouths wide opened, stump 
noses and hair arranged in strains ending in spirals; 

(4) two peacocks with their bodies twisted around each other ; small 

tree or flower on each side; 

(5) lion or tiger standing against tree with forelegs uplifted, tongue 

protruding from its mouth; tail ending in a cluster of five 
bunches of hair; 

(6) horse with saddle and bridle; 

(7) circle formed by two lines with dots between,' inside ornament 

formed by twisting a rope or chord into four larger and many 
smaller irregular circles or ellipses; 

(8) plant with five long pointed leaves ; 

(9) two .squares laid crosswise into each other; corners filled with 

ornamental springs; in inner square ornamental flower with 
four small and four large petals; 

(10) group of four flowers; largest cup-shaped with four leaves or petals 

on each side; two small flowers below and an unblossomed bud 
rising over largest flower ; 

(11) lotus-shaped ornament with eight petals arranged around circle in 

centre, having cluster of nine drops; 

(12) falcon carrying heron; 

(13) dancing figure; right hand uplifted, left hand resting on hip; head 

resembles those of dancers on tile No. 3 ; tile broken ; 

(14) five fragments making up half the original tile, which evidently 

had a bird resembling a cock as ornament; 

(15) fabulous bird with pointed crest; I am unable to suggest what 

kind of bird this means ; two pieces; comer missing^; 

(16) three pieces; lotus-shaped ornament similar to that in tile No. 11, 

in Circle formed by two lines. 

A further link connecting these ruins with the remains at Dimapur consists 
in the base and capital of a stone pillar, which, when complete, seems to have 
been similar to the so-called chessman-columns at that place. They were 
found in the north-eastern section of the enclosed area. I found, two such 
bases, their shape is octagonal, 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, with a circular 
hollow inside; these rested on squares, with their corners cut off and differently 
moulded. The hemispherical capital measures 2 feet 4 inches in diameter at 
its base and is perforated by a hollow shaft 1 foot 10 inches long. Near the 
bottom a pair of snakes biting their tails is twisted around it and holds four 
irregular shaped bolts or knots projecting from the round surface. 

East of the enclosure wall are some more ruins of brick and stone 
buildings. Among these I found three statues of Hindu deities. Two of 
them could easily be recognised as images of Surya and of Kali dancing on 
Siva, while the third probably represents Sarasvati, if the indistinct object, 
which she holds in her right hand, is a musical instrument, as I. am inclined to 
think. 


It is impossible in the absence of any inscriptions or traditions to 
determine the age of these remains, I found only one mark on one of the stones 
of the copper temple, which may be read as the letter ja, hut even then that 
particular form of the letter has been in use for several centuries and no 
historical conclusions can be based upon such slender palseographical evidence. 

The ancient city of Bhishmaknaear had to be left unexplored by me. 
The task of cleaning the thick undergrowth that now covers the area would 
have been very costly apart from the difficulty of getting labour up there. 
Only a small path for the elephants has been cut through the jungle, by which 
1 approached the eastern rampart and ditch which surnnmded the city, and 
which I followed up for a distance of about one mile. It is impossible at 
present to estimate the extent of the city. Its area may cover several square 
miles. No rumour has as yet come forth of the existence of any remains of 
buildings inside this enormous tract. The Mishmis, who go about hunting 
there, say that nothing is to be found in the jungle. Until some definite 
report of ruins likely to be discovered inside the city enclosure has .been 
received, I do not think that it would be justified to incur the large expendi¬ 
ture of clearing the jungle, which would cost several thousands of rupees, even 
if it will be possible to induce labourers to work there for a month or two. 

DISTRICT SIBSAGAR. 

(2) The mins of Dimapur ,—The restoration of the broken monoliths in the 
main group of ruins has been taken in hand and was going on while I was 
there. A few chessman columns have already been restored. The stone 
unfortunately has become very soft owing to its having been buried in the 
moist soil of the place for so many years and great care had to be taken in 
lifting up broken pieces and joining them together. Iron bands are tied 
around the shafts of the pillars, wherever necessary. The broken pieces of 
the second isolated pillar shown in Colonel Godwin-Austen’s map has been dug 
out again. 

The clearing of the undergrowth has brought to light the existence of a 
third group of pillars similar to the two groups already known. It is to the 
south-west of the first or main group. Unfortunately it has suffered great 
damage by jungle growth and is probably more or less beyond repair, except 
that it might be possible to put up one or two pieces as specimens of what the 
pillars were like. I have, however, suggested to defer this work at present, 
and I strongly recommended to clear the undergrowth of the whole area of the 
old city at once, as it is very likely, if not almost certain, that many more 
remains of a similar description will come to light. At present only one-tenth 
of the tract enclosed by the city walls has been laid open. I understand that 
it will cost about Rs. 1,500 to clear the whole undergrowth, and that this could 
be clone during the current year. I have proposed that the sum might be 
applied for from the annual grant of one lakh for Archaeology given by the 
Imperial Government, if the money could not bo had from provincial funds. 
When the total area has been opened out, it will be possible to ascertain what 
remains exist, and then to lay out a definite programme for systematic restora¬ 
tion. It is of course out of question to re-erect every broken pillar of the 
place, but what can be done and what should be done is to restore the main 
features of the ruins so as to give a general idea of its original condition. 
To do this properly and systematically, we must at first be able to estimate the 
total amount of existing ruins and this can only be done when the place has 
been laid open. The restoration of the main group of columns, as at present 
sanctioned, might go on at the same time,, but no further restoration work 
should be undertaken until the jungle is removed. It will, however, be 
necessary to apply some protective measures at once to the broken faces of the 
masonry of the gate and city wall. They should all be covered over with 
cement, to prevent water from getting into the walls. I look upon the ruins at 
Dimapur as the place which stands first in order of conservation in Assam, 
They are, to my mind, the most interesting remains of the Province, and quite 
unique in India, and moreover they enjoy the rare advantage of being easily 
accessible, and they are so situated that a great number of travellers annually 
must pass them. They are not hidden away in some distant jungle, and 
interested visitors can conveniently inspect them. The same unfortunately 


does not apply to some other interesting places, which it would be worth 
preserving, especially the ruins at Kasomnri Pathar, with which I shall have to 
deal in the following chapter. 

Returning to the third newly discovered group of pillars, it appears to 
have consisted of four parallel rows running from north to south in the same 
direction as the two other groups. The two outer rows were formed by 
chessman-columns, very similar to those in groups 1 and 2, but generally 
of less height and circumference. There were small holes in the top evidently 
for the reception of some other piece of stone or wood, perhaps similar to the 
knob that crowns the large isolated pillar west of the main group of columns. 
The two inner rows are made up by V-shaped columns. " These, however* 
diffe? considerably from the V columns in the first group. The two bifur¬ 
cating pieces of stone are curved and resemble somewhat in shape the horns of 
a buffalo. The ornamentation also is different and with its rosettes resembles 
the pillars at Kasomari Pathar, with which I shall deal later on. The top of 
the two bifurcated stones is rounded and has mortice-holes like the V columns 
in the first group. I have been unable to. make out the exact number of 
columns in each row, as the stones are too much broken, but they must have 
been less than the first group. 

The discovery of this group and another similar group of ruins at Kaso¬ 
mari Pathar proves, I think, that the theory according to which the V columns 
in the first "group supported the roof of some building has to be abandoned. 
It has already been variously suggested that the columns at Dimapur were 
memorial stones put up in honour of some great man or event or commemora¬ 
ting some meritorious act, such as the killing of a miihun (or bison) or the feast¬ 
ing of a village. This suggestion was first pointed out to me by Mr. Allan, the 
Superintendent of Gazetteer Revision in Assam, and later on I found it 
expounded in an interesting report by Mr. Mitchell, the Executive Engineer, 
Naga Hills Division. The custom, I hear, is still in vogue among the Naga 
tribes who put up in their villages single blocks of stone or bifurcated wooden 
posts as memorial tokens of their national heroes and of events like those 
mentioned above. The mortice-holes in the V columns of the first group then 
cannot be made use of for the building theory. They must have been made 
merely for the reception of some finial of either stone,"wood or metal, perhaps 
similar to the knob over the large isolated monolith. As I have already 
mentioned, similar holes are seen in the chessman and bifurcated columns of 
the third group, where the building theory scarcely would hold good, and the 
hemispherical capital of a broken pillar found near the copper temple, which 
in shape closely resembles those of the chessman columns, also was perforated, 
as I have already mentioned. The sword or dagger, which is often found 
represented on those memorial columns, closely resembles the Naga knife. 
The style of carving on those pillars probably was more or less indigenous 
with some slight touches of Indian Art; but this question still deserves to 
be worked out in detail. 

South-west of the third group of ruins the border of a large tank has been 
reached, and near the second group stone steps leading do wn to another tank 
have been discovered. 

My notes on Assam have been submitted in a report to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, and in the letter acknowledging the receipt of my report, Mr. Fuller 
added the following interesting remarks on the question of the Dimapur 
columns:— 

“ The Chief Commissioner has recently visited the ruins after having 
marched through the Naga Hills, and has been struck with several points 
of similarity between the V-shaped pillars and the memorials used by the 
Naga tribes io commemorate sacrifices. Mr. Fuller found inSema villages 
wooden ‘shields ' - cut out in the shape of the letter U, standing 7 or 8 feet 
high and covered with rough carving, amongst which were symbols of the 
Sun, of the Moon, and of lightning. He noticed that these shields all faced 
the east, and was told on enquiry that for some reason now unknown they 
were all turned to the rising Sun. In general shape, as well as in being 
definitely orientated, they were not very unlike the V-shaped stones recently 
discovered at Dimapur, The Rengma Nagas use rows of stones, of gradually 
decreasing size. The Chief Commissioner noticed in the Garo Hills wooden 
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5 U X ft U P bef °, r0 |»°uses in memory of dead relations, which are something 
of the chessman shape. It may well be that Dimapur is a relic of a stifled 
development of Tibeto-Burma n civilization.” d 

ai PaMar .-These ruins are inside the forest a 

dtle oft the Doyang river, about one day’s journey by boat from the Jammrnri 
station on the Assam-JBengal Railway. They are not much known locallv 

8? nLi^Xcl . 5pocial guide wi ‘ hm/from £taSS 

It appears that there was an old. city at this place, which may have 

vhfthlf 0d *°i t ? mlIe eacb ^ a > T ’ The eart}ien ramparts and moats are still 
visible, and inside are several small mounds of earth, which may contain the 

remains of some buildings. The monoliths or memorial stones, as I think I 
may safely call them, belong to the northern section of the town. First there 
is an isolated chessman column 9 feet high, with a circumference of 9 feet fi 
^ at its base. It is «cal in style with the Dimapur 
I ae hemispherical capital has a number of garlands falling down from its 

r f 10ng th p e - ca 7 ed emblems we again raeet with the Naga sword 
At a distance of oo feet from this column is a double row of stones—24 
altogether. It looks as if each line consisted of 12 stones, but the ruinous 

m?al?oment 3 P Thc a d d <• jungI ? made £t impo8fdble *> take accurate 

nxcasuiements. Ihe distance between the stones was about 10 feet. Here 

again the two lines run from north to south. The stones in the western line 

appear do have been larger than those in the eastern line. There are also 

some indications of the height^ of the stones, gradually decreasing from the 

centre towards each side, as in the Dimapur pillars. My riaeasurements of 

four stones record the following heights:—6' 5" ; 8' ; 9' 4"; 8' 6" The nosi 

tion of these stones is so that the first or lowest stands near the northern end 

the thud or Highest almost in the centre, while the remaining two are more or 

less close to it, The average breadth is 2 feet 6 inches. 

Duly four out of the two dozen of stones are still erect. The remaining 
stones all lie prostrate on the ground, some broken and some complete, some 
upside down, and others with their carved faces turned upwards. It was 
impossible to photograph any of the fallen stones, but the four standing 
ones of which I took photographs, give, I think, a general idea as to 
wnat these stones looked like. Only one side is carved. Its pointed 
siape narrowing a little towards the base somewhat resembles tlm* blade 
of a sword or dagger. Perhaps the name ‘sword-blade or dagger-columns’ 
woula be appropriate for them, to distinguish them from the chessman and 
V columns. I he base has a horizontal band of ornaments. The panel below 

f lgures "- el ®P h f lts . or lions-carved upon it on some of the 
stones, hiom the horizontal bands rise generally two, but in a few instances 
only one pair of pro] acting bands, which at the end develop into a circle filled 
up with rosettes and similar designs. The irregular triangle which is formed 
by the two curves nearing each other towards the top is either left empty or 
has a sword or some other, emblem carved upon it. The top is filled with 
a heart-shaped panel, containing various patterns of ornamentation. At the 
north-eastern end of the group stands a small square pillar, 3' 8V high and 
* d mu° aC } : a? ^ 19,3 a k°H° w in the top 7-| inches square. 

j. . aboat refl toring this interesting group of ruins lies not so 

much in the nature of the work, which would be fairly easy, as in the 
seclusion of this out-of-the-way place. It will hardly attract many visitors, 

perhapa 30 “ e s P ort8 men who may happen to be hunting in the forests 
neai Kasomari 1 atnar, and it would also be difficult and costly'to settle down 
1 fJ 1 ? U r rer8 f< ?F tbe * lme an d to bring up the necessary supplies and machinery. 
As long as the restoration of the rums at Dimapur has not been carried to an 
end, I am afraid the place must be left as it is. The claims of Dimapur, as 
I have.already stated, stand first, and it will take some years until the work 
tnere is finished, even if regular progress is made with it, and not, as it 
oiten Happens, something unforeseen puts a sudden stop to it. 

. „ 4 * .f ** TW? n T ih f De( >pani river .—Theao images lie among the dtbris 
_ a small brick temple that stood close to the banks of the .. Deopani river. 

At is about one mile distant from the road from Golaghat to Dimapur. The 
loot-path leading to the rumed temple branches of just before the river is 


reached, between miles 26 and 27. The images are two m number, but 
broken fragments of other ones lie around. The larger one, 5 feet 10 inenes 
high, is a figure of Durga, standing with the head broken. She has four 

hands, the two lower ones show the open palms, a gesture which in Buddhist 
art is called varada madra ortho wish-granting attitude. Of the two upper ones, 
the right hand holds a trident, and the left one a mirror, one of the emblems 
of Durga. On each side of the goddess stands a small worshipping female, 
holding the hands with their palms joined together in front of the breast, the 
usual attitude of a person attending upon some one of high rank. Above 
these are small figures of Ganes’a and Karttikeya, riding on a peacock. 

The second or smaller image, 2 feet 6 inches high, is a standing Vishnu 
or Narayana, with two hands only, wearing the usual crown and having 
the mark on his breast. On the left outer face is an inscription, in 

four lines, the end of which is broken. The broken piece could not be found. 
The inscription consists of three verses of Sanskrit poetry, evidently full of 
orthographical and'grammatical blunders, and for this reason difficult to read. 
The first two verses seem to be in honour of Siva, and the third refers to the 
putting up of a statue of Narayana by some person, whose name was on the 
missing piece of stone. It is of no historical interest. Judging from the 
characters it belongs to about the 12th century A. D. 

It is very likely that further remains of this small mediaeval temple will 
be found if the big tree that now grows upon its debris has been cut down and 
the foundations of the brick walls have been excavated. 

DISTRICT GOALPARA. 

5 The mosque on the 'Ranqamaii Hill.— This is an ordinary masonry 
mosque with three domes of the later Muhammedan time. It is probably 
not more than 200 years old. Its walls and domes are covered with 
plaster, which 'has fallen off in places. But otherwise the walls are fairly 
intact, except that the roots of a pi pal tree have set mto the front wall, lhe 
■jungle around the place was cut down when I went there. If the owner will 
attend to this regularly, as he appears to do, there seems to me no need for 
Government to interfere. The building is altogether of very little interest. 

II.—BENGAL. 

DISTRICT BURDWAN. 

6. The temples at Buddipur and Raresvar .—The ternpte at Buddipur was 
built by Subhanandapala in 1678 A. D., and dedicated to Krishna. It consists 
of two spires joined together. The smaller one stands to the east with a door 
in its eastern side, the larger one to the west with a gate in its southern side. 
There is no false ceiling inside, and the roof rises in the shape of a tall 
pyramid with rows of small projecting cornices. I he bioken. toj) piobahly 
was rounded. The carved tiles over the entrance resemble those at \ ishnupur. 
The temple is somewhat obstructed from view by tvees aod modern houses. 
It is not of very great interest and I recommended only to cut down grass 

and shrubs which grow over the walls. 

The Raresvar temple stands inside a lonely forest close to a fine old tank. 
Evidently it enjoys a good deal of local celebrity, as a petition signed by 
many residents of the district had been submitted to the Commissioner, 
asking Government to undertake its repairs. It was at the Commissioner’s 
instance that I inspected the temple. However, I could not recommend to 
Government to spend any money on the temple, as it possesses little interest 
only. It is a square tower built of laterito and sandstone and standing on a 
platform. The roof was pyramidal. There are no carvings on the walls. 
Inside are a large ling a and yoni. Close to the temple is a place called 
Bhairabnath, where people put down clay figures of horses and elephants. 

DISTRICT 24-PARGANAS. 

7. The Jokr Deul in the Sunderlans .—This temple is about 40 miles south 
of Port Canning in lot No. 119 of the Sundorbans. It affords an inter esfcing 
proof of the fact* that more than 500 years ago this part of the Sunder bans 



was inhabited. The land around the temple is at present again under 
cultivation, but the jungle was cleared only ten or fifteen years ago. There 
is an old sweet-water tank close to the temple. The temple itself is a single 
tower built of bricks. It stands on an ancient mound covered with fallen 
bricks, where there is an underground chamber. The temple door is to the 
east. The roof of the interior rises in corbels. The outside walls are much 
damaged, especially at the bottom, where about half the thickness of the 
walls has fallen down. As an interesting historical relic considering the 
place where it is standing, the temple seemed worth preserving and an 
estimate for its repairs lias been sent up by the Executive Engineer, Northern 
Drainage and Embankments Division, who accompanied me on my inspection 
tour. The accurate date of the temple is not known, but it is certainly more 
than 500 years old. A copperplate, about 900 years old, is said to have 
been found close to it several years ago, but it is not known what has become 
of it and it could not be traced. Perhaps it might have thrown some light on 
the history of this interesting monument. 

DISTRICT NADIA. 

8. The Temple at Chakdaha .—It stands inside the jungle, close to the 
village of Palpara, two miles from the railway station. Its shape is’ that 
of a Bengali hut, with a curved roof, a form not uncommon in the later temple' 
architecture of Bengal. Inside the roof has been turned into domes. The main 
gate is to the south, with finely carved bricks around it. A small door is also 
in the eastern side. The walls are badly damaged by trees, and the temple 
is almost hidden away in the jungle. I recommended to cut down the thick 
vegetation around it; to restore all the broken parts of the walls: unfortunately 
was found to be impossible. The temple is only a few hundred years old. It 
used to have an inscription giving its date, but the stone has been taken away 
and its present deposit is not known. 

DISTRICT MURSHIDAB AD. 

9. The Mosques at Ekana Ckandpara, Ehcraul and Khatra .—The first mosque 
is nothing but an unsightly heap of bricks with astone pillar sticking out of 
it. Its final rain is due to the great earthquake in 1897. 

The mosque at Kheraul, a fef^ miles distant from Ekana Chandpara, is 
much better preserved. It is a square inside, changing into an octagon, 
which supported a single hemispherical dome. There were three prayer 
niches in the western or back wall. In front is a corridor covered by three 
small cupolas. The bi'iek carvings are well executed. Among them is found 
the lotus pattern, imitated from Hindu carvings, over the lintel of one of the 
prayer niches. Unfortunately the walls are badly damaged and the roof is 
fallen, I have recommended only minor repairs to preserve the standing 
portions of the building from further ruin, a complete restoration being out 
of question. The mosque was built by Rufat Khan in the Hijri year 900, 
which commenced on the 2nd October 1494 A. D. There are two inscrip¬ 
tions recording this date, and both evidently refer to the same building. 
In one of them the name of the reigning Sultan, Husain Shah, has been added. 
As the erection of the mosque falls into the beginning of his reign, which 
brought an end to a troubled period of anarchy in Bengal, it is possible that 
when the mosque was built, the new ruler had not yet made his ^authority. suffi¬ 
ciently felt throughout his kingdom, but that later on Rufat Khan thought it 
better to add the name of Husain Shah, and for this reason put up a second 
tablet. The first tablet was preserved simply because it contained a verse from 
the Kuran. Muhammadans are very averse to destroy similar inscribed stones, 
because they might contain some holy verses from the Kuran, and as Bloch- 
mann has pointed out it is to this dread that we owe the preservation of so 
many ancient Muhammadan inscriptions at Gaur, Panduah and other places. 
The two stone tablets are now placed upside down into the northern side of 
the brick-terrace of the tomb of GhaziPir Kalla near the mosque. 

The Katra mosque is the oldest and largest mosque at MurshidabacL 
It is moreover a place of historical interest as it contains the tomb of Murshid 
Kuii Khan, the founder of Murshidabad, who, like his wife Azlmunnisa Begum, 


showed his intense humility by allowing their ladies to be interred beneath 
the steps leading up to the house of God. As he says in an inscription over 
the central arch of the mosque : 

Muhammad the Arab, who is the Lord of both worlds ; 

“ Whosoever is not the dust of his threshold, may dust fall on 
the head of such a man. ” 

The tomb of Murshid Kuli Khan is regularly kept in order by the Nawab 
of Murshidabad. Nothing more than jungle clearing can be done to the 
mosque itself, and this also is repeated from time to time by the Nawab. The 
two large corner towers to the west are the most striking feature of the building. 
They have small loop-holes, as if they had been intended for defensive 
purposes. 

The tomb of Sarfaraz Khan has now been covered by a modern brick 
structure, with a lampstand, and a marble tablet has been put up there, saying 
that this is the tomb of Nawab Sarfaraz Khan, the grandson of Nawab Murshid 
Kuli Khan, who died in 1740A.D. The tomb of Azimtinnisa Begam, the wife 
of Murshid Kuli Khan, is in good order. The buildings connected with it 
are more or less of later origin. 

DISTRICT PURI. 

10, Repairs to the Blade Pagoda at Kanarak .—The interior of the Mandapa 
has now been filled up with stones and sand and will remain closed for ever. 
In order to fill it up to the top, a hole lias been bored through the huge amlaka 
or finial of the roof ; its length was 25 feet, and its breadth 5 inches in diameter. 
The three gates have been blocked up with stones, which was necessary to secure 
them safely though some of them, especially the southern one, now look rather 
heavy. The broken stones around the recesses of the roof are replaced by new 
plain work. The dancing hall in front of the Mandapa has been cleared of 
sand and dSbris, and the lions standing on top of it have been taken down and 
placed on both sides in front of the eastern stairs leading up to the hall. The 
interior of the hall has four square pillars, richly carved with figures of 
musicians, dancing girls and animals of the same type as those in the outside 
walls. Near one of the pillars stood a fine chlorite image of the Sun-god, 
placed upon a vedi or altar of chlorite, belonging to another statue. The eyes 
of the Sun-god are unfinished, and it has been suggested for this reason, that 
the image has never been consecrated, as the eyes generally are added after an 
idol has been placed into the sanctum of the temple ; this ceremony now being- 
called diakshurdana or ‘eye-gift’ in Bengal. It seems as if the chlorite statue 
of the Sun-god was intended for some of the minor shrines in the temple court. 

Another interesting discovery has been made in the northern side of the 
big heap of stones west of the mandapa. On removing some of the loose stones 
from the outside, a compact piece of stone wall was found still standing close 
to the top of the stone heap. It had a small side chamber, with a passage 
leading into the interior of the shrine. Above it stands inside a niche a 
finely carved chlorite figure of a man on horse-back, probably A run®, the 
fore-rider of the Sun. This discovery proves that about one-third of the spire 
of the temple will be found standing beneath the stone-heap, and provision for 
removing the broken stones all around it has accordingly been _ made for the 
current year. A beginning has also been made with planting small trees 
around the temple court to keep out the strong drift of sand from the seaside. 

11. Bhubanesvar and Dhauli. —At Bhubanesavar estimates have been made 
for repairing the Meghesvara temple and a few minor temples in the western 
part of the town. The Meghesvara temple, which is the easternmost of all, 
is of interest as we know its date. It was built in the reign of Ananga Bhima I, 
by Svapnes’vara, one of his generals. That king ascended the throne in 
1192 A. D. and reigned for ten years. The inscription is now in the western 
wall of the court of the temple of Ananta-Vasadeva, but the vacant space at 
the left-hand side of the door of the Meghesvara temple still exists, and besides 
there is the old tank north of the temple, mentioned in the inscription. It 
thus becomes evident that this temple really is the Meghes’vara shrine, not that 
of Bhaskares’vara, as the Public Works Department choose to call it. 



The inscripu,. of Asoka on the northern side of the Dhauli hill will soon 
be protected by a scone shade, just like that placed over the Hathigumpha 
inscription o± Kharaveia on the Khandagiri hill. The latter having been 
objected to as being an unnecessarily heavy structure, care has been taken to 
avoid the same fault at Dhauli. 

DISTRICT CHAMPARAN. 

•n 13 ' - E f cam J ims at Lauriya.— The curious earthen mounds north of the 
village of Lauriya, a police outpost in the Bettiah sub-division, have often 
been noticed before and much speculation has been going on as to what they 
represent. . a he omy clue that was hitherto available was the report of the 
discovery m oue of them of a large leaden or iron coffin containing a human 
skeleton. 1 he find was made about 40 years ago and the report has been con- 
finned to me by Mr. Moore, a resident of the place, whose father had told him 
about the matter. Subsequent digging, done more or less at random, had not 
revealed anything of importance, and the mounds remained a puzzle, though 
they were called more or less confidently either tombs or even ‘ earthen stupas.’ 
It was with the object of probing a few of them by cutting down a trench 
through the centre from the top to the bottom, that I started excavations at 
Lauriya. Although the too sanguine hopes, which I cherished at the beginning, 
with regard to finds of antiquities or treasure have not been realized, my 
excavations have revealed some interesting facts and placed me in a position to 
show tor what purpose these earthen structures had been erected. 

> ~7w m or. dS f' e rpf' a ' 1 . ge,lin three row3 of fi ve each, varying in height 
a-om oO to 20 feet. 1 he first row runs from east to west. A little to the north 
between the first and second mounds in this row, stands the famous As’oka 
column, with the lion capital. Then follow two parallel rows from north to 
south, the fourth mound from north in the eastern one of these two rows is 

the place where the iron or leaden coffin with a human skeleton was discovered. 

1 he place of the fourth mound in the western one of the north to south rows 
is occupied by a cluster of five small, mounds, only a few feet in height and 
haidly distinguishable from the fields arqund them. About one mile south of 
t is mounds stands the famous Nandangarh, which Cunningham has misspelt 
as Navandgarh, _ What this curious’ structure represents, cannot now be 
determined. It is so thickly covered with huge trees, that not even its shape, 
wither round or oblong, can be made out. Only a small path has been cut 
througn the jungle up to the top, which consists of a small plateau of some 
extent. I he mound seems to be filled with bricks throughout, and if it was a 
brick stupa it must have been of considerable size. But it is as likely that it 

contains an accumuJation of the ruins of several brick buildings, perhaps the 

citadel of an ancient city that once may have existed there. In order to clear 
up this problem, it would be necessary to cut down all the trees of the mound 
and then to begin removing the debris from the bottom until some solid foun¬ 
dations of bmidmgs 1 are reached By digging small holes into the top of the 
mound, as has been done by previous explorers, nothing will be revealed, and 

Z •7 eiy - ch f ,n00 ( 0f ?moyMg all the existing evidence. Fourteen miles 
north of it, a similar structure exists at Chankigarh. Both can be seen from 
each other. Fae exploration of tins mound should be done on the same lines 
as that oi the JSiaiidangarh. 

Returning to the earthen mounds north of the village of Lauriya, to which 
my operations have been restricted, their shape now is more or less conical. 

I believe, however, that originally they were hemispherical, and that the action 
of the ram-water has washed off a good-deal of earth from the top and thus 
changed their forms. I here is generally around the base a large accumula- 
, °* the “atonal used for building the mounds. This yellow 

clay of which all the mounds have been made, is quite different from the white 
soil of the fields around them, and it is evident that it must have been imported 
from some where else. Time has made it almost as hard as stone, and to din 
through the mounds accordingly becomes slow work. The clay is used by the 
natives to prepare a yellow paint which they smear on the walls of their houses. 

I here seemed to me no doubt that the earth used in building the mounds has 
been taken from the bed of the Gandak, the nearest river, ahout 10 miles distant 
at present. Certain shells, which I found embedded in it, and which I showed 
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to Maior Alcock, cannot be adduced as evidence, as the animals to which they 
MonTarerS amphibious, living likewise in river lieds, ponds and on 
land, and being provided both with gills and lungs. Also the calcareous 
concretions known to the natives as “kankar” or “ ankajd’whichm^ vwy 
numerous, do not afford a conclusive proof. But numerous pebbles found by 
me embedded in the clay of the mounds leave no doubt as to its true ori^ 

I have submitted specimens of the stones to Messrs. Vredenburg and Feimoi 
of the Geological Survey, who very kindly examined .them forme, the 
following are Air. Vredenburg’s interesting remarks on the matter, from which 
it will be evident that the clay used for erecting the mounds has been carted 
away from the Gandak. .. 

“The limestone is of the form usually found as nodules in alluvml soils 
and to which the name “kankar” has usually become restricted in oui 
geological literature. It is therefore probable that the clay constituting e 
mounds has been obtained from some bed m the Gangetic alluvium. At t 
same time, the presence of rolled pebbles renders it very piausible that it 

shouldhavebeen obtained in the Gandak river, P/ ab tndantty 

exposed in the river bank. The pebbles consist of rocks that ab ^“" a ?“y 
found in the Himalaya from where they would have found then way into 
the Gandak river. There is one specimen of a fossil (or sub fossil) shell 
resembling the fresh water ampulhria, though not sufficiently well preserve^ 
to identify it with certainty. It probably comes from the Gangetic alluui 
just like the “kankar.” 

The following identifications have been made for the several specimens: - 

(1) Three pebbles of quartzite, such as may have been obtained from 

^ the denudation of the ancient sub-metamorphic beds common 

in the outer Himalayas. , 

(2) Decomposed slate or “ phyllite,” probably from the same s y ste “; 

( 3 ) A mixture of the iron ores “ hsematite and limonite containing 

j a great deal of mica. This is an alteration product to which 

it is difficult to assign its age and origin. . It may have been 
derived!from some altered bed of the ancient systems, but it is 
just as poss" -*e that it may be a concretion from the Gangetic 

alluvium. , „ , „ . 

(1) Cast of a shell, apparently the fresh-water ampulkma. t 

( 5 ) Calcareous concretions, “ kankar,” from the Gangetic alluvium. 

A further peculiarity is that in three of the mounds opened by me the 
dav had been put up in thin layers with straw and leaves aid between them. 
In digging through to mounds the earth broke ofi in Sat cakes of a few inches 
thiSS'showing on both sides clear marks of straw having been put between 
the levers of clay. The layers evidently consisted of broad strata raised 
one uporrthe otheihbrough the entire width of the mound, and I find no signs 
of “heir having been madt by unburnt bricks. The clay every where broke off 
in irregular pieces of different size. Deeper down and nearer to the bottom of 
the mound the clay assumed a dark brown colour, while nearer to tlie surface 
it looted yellow. Its hardness was different in the four mounds opened 

by “These four mounds I shall refer to as A, B, C, and D, in the order in which 
T ivvm to excavate thorn. A is the third from north in the western line Oi the 
north to south rows. It is one of the highest of the mounds its height exceeding 
So feet. It has been opened down to the bottom by cutting m terraces from 
; littk over the centre 1 in an easterly direction to the end of the mound. 
The trench thus made was at first 15 feet broad, but as such a broad excava¬ 
tion involved rather unnecessary earthwork, it was narrowed later on. .On 
.1 RPeond day already we found a small deposit of human bones, mixed 
b JShbumf wood md a small gold leaf with the figure of a female 
staged on it. They were found a few feet below the surface just m the 
Sr P e 6 of The mouud. 7 I regret to ^ the ^afy^Jolen from 


I] 
my 


rtleMS^ighTTMl pUtoit inside my cash-bov, which 

tartwhilT rwaI h asleep. W “ H to'ntamed to’lSO in cSi beriLto gold leaf. 
The dice havcTbeen unable to trace to thief and to recover the stolen pro- 



pertv. On digging farther down we came upon the opening of a deep hole, 10 
inches in diameter. It was evident that this hollow shaft, which we. traced 
all through the mound, in the centre, was made {hy a wooden post, which had 
been eaten up by white-ants. Nests of white ants were found close to the 
shaft and their passages could he seen around it. The end of the hollow 
shaft, was filled up with earth, but its circumference still remained distinguish 
able. At a little over 50 feet the yellow clay stopped and we came upon the 
o-rey soil of the fields around the mounds. The dividing line between the 
yellow clay and the grey soil was very sharply marked, and it'was quite clear 
that we had got to the bottom of the mound. Here we found the end of the 
wooden post still preserved in the grey soil. Its top was hollow and filled 
with water, which evidently had remained in it from the last rains when 
the water level must have been higher than in the dry season. At that time 
it was some 4 or 5 feet below the top of the wooden stump. I followed the 
wooden stump down to a depth of 6 feet without getting to its end. As it 
seemed useless to continue the excavation further, I left the stump standing in 
the pit, which my coolies had dug around it. It was sakwa, or sal wood, of 
considerable thickness. Its circumference at the base being 4 feet 4 inches. 
It seems to me certain that the mound did not contain any further deposit 
besides the few bones and the gold leaf near the top. The centre was 
clearly marked by the hollow shaft, and as the analogy of Buddhist stupas 
leads us to search for the deposit near the centre, I think I could not have 
missed it, as my trench extended for several feet in all directions around the 

centre. , . * i 

The next mound B. the first from north in the eastern line of the north 
to south rows, yielded very little of interest There was no deposit of bones 
here, except that animal bones turned up here and there, of which by the way 
also several pieces have been found mixed up with the clay of mound A. In the 
centre we found a great number of pieces of corroded iron, all through the 
mound. It is possible that they formed parts of a similar pillar running 
through the centre of the moundj like the wooden post in A. The grey soil 
of the fields was reached at a depth of a little over 30 feet. The yellow clay 
was built up in layers with straw put between them as in A and in the following 
mound C. Here also were no signs of any deposit at or near the centre, and it 
seems to me likewise certain that I cannot have missed it if there really was 

any. „ 

In mound CTthe second in the western line of north to south rows. I found 
a deposit of human bones and a gold leaf exactly like that found in A. with a 
female stamped upon it, at a depth of 12 feet below the top in the centre of 
the mound. The bones were very brittle, and generally broke as soon as they 
were separated from the hard clay mixed with them. However portions of an 
upper and lower human jaw could easily bo recognized. The teeth were miss¬ 
ing. As there were two holes, one above the other in the place of one of the 
frontal teeth in the upper jaw, we may conclude that the person to whom the 
bones belonged died very youug, about 14 years old, in the age when children 
change some of their teeth. The opening of the hollow shaft, which 1 expect¬ 
ed to find here, as in A was reached at the depth of .25 feet. I then stopped 
work at G as it seemed useless to go on with it, the mound having been 
proved to be a structure just like A. 

The last mound D the third from north in the eastern line of the north to 
south rows, was opened by me merely in order to see whether it contained a 
deposit of bones on the top like A and C. I dug down to a depth of 25 feet, 
but found nothing. The season then being too far advanced for camp life and 
the funds at my disposal having been expended, I closed work without continu¬ 
ing any further. The earth of this mound is the same yellow clay as in all 
other moumts, but curiously enough, I found no traces here of straw or leaves 
having been placed between the layers of clay. Neither did I come upon the 
remains of a wooden post in the centre. 

The explanation of the facts revealed by my excavations will be found 
in the ancient Indian burial customs, described to us in the sutras and Prayo- 
yas dealing with the ritual. Their rules have been collected together and ex¬ 
plained in Dr, Caland’s well known work, Die aHeridischen Todteu-und Bata- 




ttmgs-gebrauehe (Verhandelingen der koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen 
to Amsterdam, 1896). According to this excellent publication, the disposal 
of the dead in ancient India was divided into four separate acts, viz.— 

(1) Cremation. 

(2) Collecting the bones of the cremated person and depositing them in 
an urn (asthi saincayana ). 

(3) Expiation [sontikarma), 

(4) Erection of the funeral monument (smasana-cit ; losta-citi,). 

The fourth act is optional only, and is done some time after the bones 
have been deposited in the funeral urn and placed in the field under a tiee. 
The urn is then taken out, and after the bones have been washed and 
several other ceremonies have been performed, they are placed upon the earth, 
the nrn is broken and thrown away and a funeral monument ( smasana) is erec¬ 
ted over the bones by piling up layers of bricks or clay. The height of such a 
grave generally does not appear to have exceeded that of a human body, and 
its shape was some form of a quadrangle. However, bo th Apastamba and 
Hiranyakesin also mention round smasana like the mounds at Lauriya. In 
building up the smasana we find a vedie verse employed where a post \ sthana) 
is meutioned. The meaning of this is not quite clear from the context or from 
the ritual, but I think the discovery of the two wooden posts in mounds A and C 
above which the bones were deposited, shows that it refers to a similar custom 
according to which a pillar was erected in the centre of the funeral monument 
and the hones placed above its top. The verse may be thus translated;— 

“I raise the earth around thee, that I lay down this lump of earth, should 
not do me any harm, 

“ May the manes hold this pillar for thee, ar.d may Jama prepare a seat 
for thee in the other world.” 

Again in another verse recited at the same occasion it is said 

“ The piled up earth may stand firmly, may it be supported by thousand 
pillars.” 

That there is a connection between the mounds A and 0 at Lauriya and 
the smasana described to us in the Yedie ritual, cannot I think, be doubted. 
The only difference is the height of the Lauriya mounds. The straw placed 
between the layers of clay at Lauriya even reminds us of the bushels of grass 
that are put upon the smasana, and as regards the gold leaf we must remember 
that pieces of gold are placed upon the openings of the dead body before it 
is cremated. Whether the two mounds B and D have served the same pur¬ 
pose as A and C is not quite clear. It is possible that they were erected as 
monuments of persons whose funeral urns could not be found. This ease 
is provided for in the ritual, and it is prescribed that some earth then should 
be taken out from the spot where the uvn was supposed to have been depo¬ 
sited, and laid down instead of the bones. We may also think of the rules 
referring to persons who died on a journey and whose bodies could nat be 
found. It is, however, likewise possible that mounds B and C merely served 
some purpose in connection with the cremation, which invariably was performed 
on the same place where, the smasana was put up later. 

It is curious to find that Asoka erected one of his pillars close to a 
smasana the haunt of ghosts and evil spirits in later time. The explanation of 
this is not difficult to find. Evidently these funeral monuments, probably con¬ 
taining the remains of royal persons, formed an object of worship, as we find 
adoration of the caityas or foners! monuments of 'Cakravartlins or kiugs mentioned 
in ancient Buddhist literature. The worship of stupas by Buddhists and 
Jains is nothing but an adoption of this popular form of grave worship. As 
a place which annually attracted large gatherings from far away, Asoka could 
not have selected a more suitable spot for the promulgation of his moral pre¬ 
cepts. We thus have in the Lauriya mounds an intermediate form between the 
smasana and the Buddhists stupa or caitya. That their date is anterior to 
Asoka’s pillar seemed highly probable, but I cannot eay for how many centuries. 
It is a great pity that they yielded so little in the way of antiquarian 
finds. Only broken fragments o'i pottery and stone vessels turned up. The 
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